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CONSTITUTION 


(Adopted June 29, 1906.) 


ARTICLE I.—NAME. 


This body shall be called “The National Speech Arts Asso 
ciation.” 
ARTICLE II.—OBJEct. 


To promote the advancement of the speech arts and to 
unite in closer professional and personal relationship all who 
are working for this advancement. 


ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. Active Membership—Any teacher of the 
speech arts (oratory, elocution, debate, dramatic expression, 
voice culture for speech, physical culture), or any author of 
works upon these subjects; any public reader, public speaker, 
or professional actor shall be eligible for active membership. 

Sec, 2. REQUIREMENTS.—For active membership the appli- 
cant shall have a general education equivalent to graduation 
from a high school, and in addition shall be graduated from 
some recognized school of speech arts, or shall have had the 
equivalent of such training in private under a teacher of re- 
cognized ability; and furthermore, shall have had at least 
two years’ professional experience as artist or teacher subse- 
quent to graduation or the completion of the equivalent private 
course, or shall be a person of recognized professional stand- 
ing. 

Sec. 3. Associate Membership.—All persons not eligible 
to active membership shall be eligible to associate member- 
ship. Associate members shall not be entitled to vote or to 
hold office, but may speak on the floor of the convention upon 
invitation of the presiding officer. 

Sec. 4. Honorary Membership.—Persons of eminence 
in the profession or such as may have rendered conspicuous 
service to the speech arts, may be elected to honorary mem- 
bership. 

Sec. 5. Membership Fee.—The fee for active membership 
shall be $3.00 for the first year, payable on application for 
membership, and $2.00 for each succeeding year. 

The fee for associate membership shall be $2.00 for the 
first and for each succeeding year. Non-payment of dues for 


two successive years shall entail loss of membership. Active 
members who entail loss of membership by non-payment of 
dues may be reinstated by the payment of arrears in full or 
by payment of $3.00. 


Sec. 6. Election—Members shall be elected by the Board 
of Directors. The name of each applicant recommended by 
the Committee on Credentials and Extension shall be posted in 
some conspicuous part of the hall of meeting at least twelve 
hours previous to election. 


ARTICLE IV.—THE OrriciaL Bopy. 


Sec. 1. Officers.—The officers shall be a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, elected annual- 
ly; and twenty-one Directors, seven of whom shal] be elected 
each year, and whose term of office shall be three years. The 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors. The President 
shall be a member ez-officio of all standing committees. All 
officers and directors shall be elected by ballot, 


Sec. 2. Committees.—There shall be three standing com- 
mittees: Ways and Means Committee, Literary Committee and 
Committee on Credentials and Extension, who shall be elected 
annually. The Ways and Means Committee shall have charge 
of and be responsible for the financial management of the As- 
sociation for the current year. The Literary Committee shall 
have charge of the literary program. The Credentials and 
Extension Committee shall have charge of membership and 
extension. 


ARTICLE V.—BILs. 


All bills presented to the Treasurer shall be approved by 
the chairman of the Board of Directors before payment is 
made. 

ARTICLE VI.—BatioTt By Mat. 

In case of business of an immediate nature the Board of 
Directors may vote by mail upon questions submitted by the 
President. 

ARTICLE VII.—MEETINGS. 

The annual conventions of the Association shall be held 
ut such times and places as the Board of Directors may sug- 
gest, and the Association may determine. 


ARTICLE VIII.—ALTERATIONS. 
Alterations of this Constitution may be made by a two- 
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thirds vote of the members present at any annual meeting, 
provided notice of the same shall have been given through the 
official organ in the issue of the month previous to the month 
of the annual meeting, said notice having the signature of the 
President of the Association or or three active members. 


BY-LAWS 
RULES OF ORDER. 


Robert’s “Rules of Order” shail be the authority governing 
the deliberations of this Association, the Board of Directors 
and all committees. 


QUORUM. 


Seven shall constitute a quorum in the Board of Directors. 
A quorum of the Association for business purposes shall consist 
of twenty-one active members. 


RULES DEFINING DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND COM- 
MITTEES. 
(Adopted 1907.) 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

The President of the Association shall be the executor, 
administrator and literary head of the organization. He 
shall have power to appoint all regular committees not ap- 
pointed by the board, such as Interpretation, Teaching, Pro- 
nunciation, Necrology, and others. He shall preside at annual 
conventions, may conduct a vote by mail, and attend to all or- 
dinary duties devolving on the presiding officer. 

The Vice-Presidents, first and second, the Secretary and 
Treasurer, shall attend to those duties which fall to such of- 
fices. 

DUTIES OF CHAIRMEN. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors shall be the busi- 
ness head of the Association, shall preside at board meetings, 
shall throughout the year have charge of all business matters 
relative to the convention, let all contracts for printing and 
stationery, authorize all expenditures of money, shall O. K. all 
bills. : 

The Chairman of Board of Directors shall keep on file re- 
ports of all committees of the board and transfer the same to 
his successor, together with a statement of his actual duties, 
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while in office, and any other information that may serve to 
establish and maintain a stable policy for the Association. 
All committees of the Board of Directors shall be under the 
immediate supervision of the board and President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The chairman of each committee shall report to the chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, a summary of work done and 
progress made the first of each month, beginning the fourth 
month after the convention. 


DUTIES OF THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


The Literary Committee shall arrange the regular con- 
vention program. The section committees of the Association, 
such as the Committee on Interpretation, and Teaching, shall 
be appointed by the President of the Association, but they shall 
arrange their own program and be responsible for the same 
to the Chairman of the Literary Committee. 

Only active members of the Association shall appear on 
the actual program of the convention, except by the consent of 
the President. 

A tentative program shall be issued not later than sixty 
days before the date of the annual convention, and material 
for same shall be in the hands of the Chairman of Creden- 
tials and Extension Committee at least seventy-five days before 
the date of the convention, and in the hands of the editors of 
the official organ in time to be published in the May issue. 


DUTIES OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 


The Ways and Means Committee shall have charge of all 
details relating to the entertainment of the annual convention; 
such as securing hall of meeting, appointing and directing 
local committees (music, press, reception, hotel and others) ; 
appointing door-keepers, ticket-takers, messengers, etc.; nom- 
inating, for the Literary Committee, local speakers for the 
opening day’s program; placing placards and other necessary 
bulletins at hotels and halls; and shall care for all other de- 
tails pertaining to the housing, comfort, convenience and best 
interests of the convention. 


The chairman shall send to the Chairman of the Extension 
and Credentials Committee for publication, not later than 
ninety (90) days before the annual convention the names of 
hotels and boarding houses, with rates, names of chairmen of 
local committees names and location of hall of meeting, and 
any other necessary information. 
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DUTIES OF THE EXTENTION AND CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


The duties of this committee shall be two-fold: 

1. To publish and distribute all extension literature, in- 
cluding the tentative program, which shall be issued not later 
than sixty (60) days before the annual convention. 

2. To pass upon the eligibility of all applicants for mem- 
bership, and to report their names to the Board of Directors. 

The Chairman of the Committee shall transfer to his suc- 
cessor all extension material, or copies thereof, such as blanks 
and literary forms, circular letters, bulletins and indexes, to- 
gether with an outline of his policy to be used at the discre- 
tion of his successor, or by the direction of the Board. 

The expenditures of the Extension and Credentials Com- 
mittee shall not exceed $125 a year, unless a further outlay 
be authorized by the Chairman of the Board. 
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PROGRAMME 


Monday, June 27, 1910 


9:00 a. m. to 12 m.—Registration of Members. 
11:00 a. m.—Meeting of the Board of Directors. 
2:00 p. m.—Convention called to order by President Newens. 


Invocation. 
Rev. W. L. Lemon, M. D., Superior Avenue Baptist Church. 


Address. 
Rev. Leonarp Barrett, D. D., Eels Memorial Church. 


Address. 
Pror. Wm. H. Exrson, Supt. of Instruction Public Schools, 
Cleveland, O. 


Address. 


“The Relation of the Pulpit and Platform,” 
Rev. NATHANIEL M. Pratt, Cleveland, O. 


Annual Address, 
President ADRIAN M. NEWENS, 


Reports of Standing Committees, 
8:00 p. m.—RECITAL PROGRAMME: 


Piano Solo—Miss Celia Majewski. 


RECITALS: 

a. “Gabriel Grubb’—Dickens. 

b. “Picnic Time”’—Field. 

ce. “The Flag that Makes Men True’—Sherwood. 
d. “The Voice of Progress’—Anon. 

ec. “The Corn Stalk Fiddle’—Dunbar. 

f. “A Hundred Years to Come’—Clarke. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH MANSFIELD Irvine, Toledo, O, 


Reading, “An Ode to Melody”—Van Dyke. 
Mrs. ANNA P. Tucker, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. Lois Barrp at the Piano. 


Recital, “As it Was Written’—Original, 
Mr. EpMUND VANCE Cook, Cleveland, O. 


XVII 
Tuesday, June 28 


9 a. m.—Section I. Conference on Platform Etiquette. 
Mr. ADRIAN M. NEWENS, Chariman. 


10:00 a. m—Paper: “An Opportunity for Public Service,” 


ALBERT M. Harris, A. M., Prof. Oratory, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 


10:30 a. m.—Paper: “Elocution, its Relation to TrueEducation,” 
Pror. J. T. MARSHMAN, Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O. 


11:00 a. m.—Paper: “The Dramatic Instinct,” 
Miss Epitu F. Kunz, New Brighton, N. Y. 


11:30 a. m.—Paper: “College Courses in Public Speaking,” 
Pror. H. M. Titror, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


12:00 m.—Section II. Conference on Standardizing of Work 
in Professional Schools and Colleges, 
Pror, ALLEN Davis, New York, N. Y., Chairman. 


8:00 p. m.—Reception given by the Local Association of 
Cleveland, at the Colonial Hotel. 


Address of Welcome—Mrk. JAMES F.. JACKSON, 
Representing the Mayor of Cleveland 


Music by Roco CAFFERELLI. 


Solos by Mrs. Lots Larrp, Mr. PAut CHASE. 


Wednesday, June 29 


9:00 a. m.—Section I. Conference on Platform Etiquetie. 
Miss ALIceE SPAULDING, Chairman 


10:00 a. m—Primary Reading Class, “The Development of a 
Reading Lesson, Demonstrated by Classes,” Miss Macra 
E. Pav, Coshocton, 0.; Miss Mary Burke, First Grade; 
Miss Bessie THorpPe, Kindergarten Class. 


10:30 a. m.—Paper: “The Psychology of the Speech Arts in 
Public School Teaching,” Miss Resecca MARKOowITz, 
Cleveland, O. 
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11:00 a. m—Paper: “The Child as an Artist,” Mrs. Wm. 
SmirH GoLtpENBURG, Cincinnati, O. Read by Miss Daisy 
LOUNSBERRY. 


11:30 a. m.—Paper: “Thought Interpretation by the Voice,” 
Pror. Ermer W. Situ, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N.o¥. 


12:00 m.—Secrion II. Conference on Standardizing of Work 
in Professional Schools and Colleges—Pror. ALLAN Da- 
vis, New York, N. Y., Chairman. 


2:00 p. m.—A Sight-seeing Trip by courtesy of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Tucker School of Expression. 


8:00 p. m.— RECITAL PROGRAMME: 


Piano Duet, ‘“Jubel Overture”—Weber. 
Misses GUENTHER and MAKEPEACE. 


Scenes from the Drama: 
a. History Lesson Scene, from L’Aiglon. 
b. The Soldier Scene, from L’Aiglon—Rostand. 
Miss Murtet M. Victor, Arlington, N. J. 


Recitals: 
a. Original Stories. 
b. “Aunt Glory’s Marriage Certificate,’—Mary Fairfax 
Childs, Miss Nancy Barser, Danville, Ky. 


Readings and Recitations: 
a. “Book of Common Prayer”’—Readings. 
b. ‘Man With the Hoe”’—Markham. 
“Gunga Din’—Kipling. 
“Hamlet’s Advice to the Players’—Shakespeare, 
“Hamlet on Self Condemnation”—Shakespeare. 
“Seven Ages of Man”—Shakespeare. 
“An Old Sweetheart of Mine’”—Riley. 
“Two Shall be Born”—Spalding. 
“Tf I Should Die Tonight”—King. 
“De Massa of de Sheep Fol’ ’’—McLain. 
. “Old John Henry”’—Riley. 
Pror. J. F, B. Beck witH, Baylor University Waco, Texas 


ror pm moa o 


Recitals: 
a. “The Golden Wedding’—Ruth MeEnery Stuart. 
b. “Alpha and Omega’’—Robert J. Burdette. 
Mrs. FENNETTA SARGENT HASKELL, St. Louis, Mo: 
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Thursday, June 30 


9:00 a. m.—SecTion I. Conference on Platform Etiquette, 
Mr. FrepertcK Warp, Chairman 


10:00 a. m.—Paper: “The Twentieth Century Demand Upon 
the Elocutionist,” 
Mr. Georce C, WILLIAMS, Principal College of Oratory 
and Dramatic Art, Ithaca, N. Y. 


10:30 a. m.—Paper: “The Value of Technique to the Speech Ar- 
tist,’—-Mr. Hazitett JAMES Risk, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


11:00 a. m.—Paper: “The Relation of Speech Arts to English,” 
Mr, ALBERT S. HUMPHREY, West Port High School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


11:30 a. m.—Paper: “The Influence of Inflammation and Ab- 
normalities of the Upper Air Passages Upon Speech,” 
Dr. J. M, INGeRsoii, Cleveland, O. 


12:00 m.—Secrion II. Conference on Standardizing of Work 
in Professional Schools and Colleges, 
PROF. ALLAN Davis, New York, N. Y., Chairman 


4:00 p. m.—SpecraL ReciTa.: 
Selection from the Book of Job—Bible. 
“The Bells”—Poe. 
“Little Jack Horner’—Anon. 
“Waterloo”—Hugo. 
Scene from “Hamlet’’—Shakespeare. 
Mr. JoHN Duxsury, London, England 


g@aoop 


8:00 p. m.—RECITAL PROGRAM: 


Recital: 
a. “King Robert of Sicily’—Longfellow. 
Musical Setting—Rossitter Cole. 
b. “The Song and the Man’—Johnston McCulley. 
c. “A Misfit Diagnosis’—Anna Hamilton Donnell. 
Mrs. BELLE WATSON MELVILLE, Oak Park, III. 
Grace E. MAKEPEACE at the Piano. 


Impersonation, “Life Studies,” (an original play), 
Miss Grace E. Makepeace, Cleveland, O. 


Drama, “The Dawn of a To-morrow—Frances Hodson Burnett, 
Six Characters, seven Scenes, ; 
Miss MarGaReT STAHL, Fremont, O. 
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Scenes from the Drama, ’What Every Woman Knows’’—J. M. 
Barrie. Mrs. KATHARINE Oxiver McCoy, Kenton, O. 


Song, “The Songs of Scotland,” 
Miss ELLEN ELIZABETH Doe, HAVERHILL, MASs. 


Friday, July 1 


9:00 a. m—SecTion 1. Conference on Platform Etiquette, 
Mr. ApRIAN M. NEWENS, CHAIRMAN. 


10:00 a. m.—Paper: “Our High Mission the Interpretation of 
Life,” 
Mrs, JESssice E_pripce SoutHWwick, Boston, Mass. 
Read by Mrs. ALBERT LINN LAWRENCE, CLEVELAND, O. 


1030 a. m—Paper: “Thought Interpretation by the Mind,” 
Pror. JOHN P. SILVERNAIL, Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


11:00 a. m.—Business Meeting. Election of Officers. 


8:00 p. m.—RECcITAL PROGRAM: 


Drama, “Cousin Kate’’—Hubert Henry Davis. Six Char- 
acters, three Parts. 
Miss JENNIE MANNHEIMER, Cincinnati, O. 


PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


of the 


National Speech Arts 
Association 
Held at Colonial Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


BEGINNING AT 2 O'CLOCK P. M. 
Monday, June 27, 1910 


PRESIDING OFFICER, MR. ADRIAN M. NEWENS, PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I have the pleasure today of 
announcing the opening of the Nineteenth Annual Con- 
vention of The National Speech Arts Association I 
shall ask you to stand while we are led in prayer by 
Rev. W. L. Lemon of the Superior Avenue Baptist 
Church, 


Mr. Lemon: O God, our Heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee for all the blessings of life. We realize that all 
of the good things that we receive come from Thee 
We thank Thee for the word Thou hast given us as a 
guide. We thank Thee for the privilege of being here 
this afternoon. We thank Thee for this Association 
and for the great work they are doiag. We do praise 
Thy Holy Name for the speakers of this afternoon and 
for the workers in this Association. Above all, Our 
Father, we thank Thee for Jesus Christ, our Master, 
We thank Thee that He is our Great Shepherd, and 
that He is ever watching over us and caring for us and 
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keeping us; and we pray Thee this afternoon that Thy 
richest blessing may rest upon each one present; upon 
each member of this Association whether present or 
absent, upon each speaker, and may these sessions from 
time to time be such as will elevate and do much good, 
Lead us and direct us in every word, thought and 
deed through life, and when Thou hast finished Thy 
work with us here accept each one as Thine in Heaven. 
We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: We are seemingly today 
somewhat few in numbers. There are as many of our 
out-of-town people in the city as there are here today 
gathered in this room, but they are scattered around 
throughout the city and will be here with us later. 

We have in our midst the Superintendent of In- 
struction of the Public Schools of the City of Cleve- 
land, Prof. William H. Elson, who will give an “Ad- 
dress of Welcome.” I have the pleasure of introducing 
him. (Applause.) 


Pror. ELson: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Associa- 
tion: I have the very great pleasure of extending a 
word of welcome to you this afternoon particularly on 
behalf of the Public Schools. I regard this Associa- 
tion as distinctly an educational one, very much inter- 
ested in our problems, and your problems are vital ones. 

In our Public Schools we regard the work of yous 
organization as very important. In our high schoo!s 
we employ “teachers of oratory:” We believe most 
thoroughly in the efficacy of the work they do. It isa 
work that relates very closely to the use of the voice 
for the expression of the deeper thoughts and emotions 
It has therefore a very vital relation to the life and 
effectiveness of the individual. How to use the voice 
to present thoughts and feelings in essentiaily the work 
they have. They deal with the students of the third and 


wy 
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fourth years. I am quite sure that you would think 
that the work should begin lower and should extend 
throughout the course, and doubtless we could all agree 
with that thought, but even as it is the two years of 
training, the third and fourth years, has a very telling 
effect on our young people. I have no doubt but that 
in the future years we shall find that this work should 
be extended or rather enriched, that there should be 
more of it, that it should follow the life of the child 
through his entire school. 

We are entirely cosmopolitan in Cleveland, to such a 
degree that we have schools in which there are perhaps 
not to exceed seven or eight hundred children, at most 
not to exceed a thousand, in which we will find more 
nationalities than the Immigration Bureau includes in 
its list. We can number thirty-three nationalities in one 
school within a few blocks of this hotel. Naturally such 
a community has the language problem and 
speech problem at a point where the difficulties 
are bristling. There is, therefore, great need that 
in the elementary school some knowledge of the 
organs of articulation, enunciation and pronunciation 
should be acquired. In our elementary schools, where 
the masses of our children are, we cannot deal too vigor- 
ously or emphasize too much the importance of the ele- 
mental stages of this work, which makes possible the 
touches which you are to give at a later point. I ven- 
ture the prediction that the public schools will awaken 
in the near future to a deeper sense of the significance 
of this particular thing. 

I trust you will have an interesting meeting, as you 
doubtless will I hope you will find the city interesting; 
we want to make it as pleasant as we can for you. If 
there is anything in connection with our public schools, 
public school work and buildings, grounds, gardens, and 
all and any other phase of our public schools that can 
be of service to you we shall be delighted to be at your 
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service. I trust therefore that you shall enjoy such 2 
splendid meeting as will not only make you all feel the 
worth of the gathering but, also, that you will all have 
pleasant memories of our city. (Applause.) 


PresIDENT NeEWENS: I have now the pleasure of 
presenting to you Rev. Nathaniel M. Pratt, of this city, 
in a paper on “The Relation of the Pulpit to Plat- 
form.” (Applause.) 

Mr. PRATT: 

Mr. President, Members of the National Speech Arts 
Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: I think myself 
happy to be numbered among those of this fraternity and 
to find myself with you at your annual gathering in our 
city. 

Not infrequently I congratulate myself that I enjoy 
the privilege of preaching to a congregation of men who 
work and of men who have the obligation of toil upon 
them. Yet, oftentimes, one cannot miss the humor of 
recalling how very few of these working men would 
include their minister in the ranks of labor, or permit 
him as a welcome candidate to join in the procession on 
“Labor Day.” 


The history of language is instructive in that it is 


possible for one to tread his way back to fundamental 


ideas and when we do so we discover that our strong 
Anglo-Saxon word, “Work,” leads us back and back un- 
til at last we are face to face with another word which 
appears in our English tongue as,—‘‘Energy” So, here 
we are finally, down to the rockbed of ideas. “Work,” 
—‘‘Energy,’—the one the counterpart and the interpre- 
tation of the other. 

One the ceaseless expression of force, of vitality, of 
energy welling up out of the infinite universe itself, and 
the other the human activity, which under the control 
of the intelligence of man, shapes and directs this uni- 
versal energy to wise and helpful ends. It is, there- 
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fore, man through the agency of work, that renders 
coherence, value and purpose to the infinite energy of the 
world, 

It is this definition of work that unites us all in a 
divine fellowship of toil and enables us to stamp the 
impress of our personality on the infinite energy of 
God, at the heart of this mighty universe. The artist 
no less than the artisan, the instructor no less than the 
architect are laborers together. Yes,—all are workers, 
lawyers, poets, physicians, teachers, ministers and actors 
are members together of one fraternity of toil and each 
in his own way and each in his own place is stamping 
the impress of his personality upon the ceaseless energy 


of God. 


As an Art.—There is a vital relation between the 
pulpit and the platform. In any true interpretation of 
art there must be involved two essential factors, namely 
—impulse and expression, intuition and skill. If one 
or the other of these elements be lacking, then is there no 
perfect art. Here as elsewhere, in order to obtain ulti- 
mate success there must be impulse and intuition on the 
one hand and practical expression and technical skill on 
the other. 


In every realm of art, the genius of inspiration is in 
itself. inadequate without the training and discipline 
which enables it to perfectly express itself. It is indeed 
true that no man can become a genuine artist merely 
through culture or by the study of theoretical principles 
and mechanical rules Without the sacred fire, the divine 
affections and the intuition which comes as an inspira- 
tion to a gifted mind. A man may be a maker of verses, 
a second rate painter, an elocutionist grinding out pieces 
according to the technical laws of grammar and the 
rules of the school, or even a preacher with a faultless 
diction of words, yet, is he no true artist, and the best 
achievements of such a man will lack that indefinable 
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charm, the interpretative spirit and life that captivates a 
sould in the work of the great masters. 


And again, given a man with this heaven-born in- 
stinct, the aesthetic vision and the sacred fire and if he 
lack the genius of hard work the interpretation that 
comes through patient study and the thorough discipline 
of technique, then once more is the picture blurred, the 
piece distorted and the art defective. In the almost 
perfect blending of these two elements, we see art in 
the highest in the matchless poems of Tennyson and but 
for some defect in interpretative art other poets there 
are who would likewise have found themselves among 
the immortals. 


It is my pleasure in this assembly to call attention to 
the essential unity of the arts of our profession and to 
be reminded if I apprehend correctly, that the members 
of this fraternity lay emphasis upon both of these fac- 
tors, namely—the creative impulse that underlies all art 
and the technical skill of art’s perfect interpretation, and 
it will be a large part of your contribution of the Speak 
Arts of America to urge upon your brethren of the min- 
istry, the important need of larger interpretative art 
in the sermonic work of the pulpit. 


Again, there is a point of contact, yet with a differ- 
ence, in that the best and highest art is in essence re- 
ligious. If we conceive the art of the pulpit to be the 
lifting up of the human spirit into union and communion 
with the divine, then there is a close affinity with the 
art of the platform which enables us to gaze with deep 
and inspiring emotion on the glory and splendor of 
nature, stand in rapt admiration before some noble mas- 
terpiece of art and listen with heart expectant to some 
great work of the poets of ancient and modern days.. 
And if we think of the pulpit as an interpreter of life in 
all its moral and spiritual relations, then in literal truth 
can we not speak of the beauty of a heroic action, or the 
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loveliness of a pure and devoted life through the medium 
of the drama? 

Or once more, when through the pulpit we contem- 
plate the one human life which to us is the perfect ideal 
of moral and spiritual excellence, can we as preachers, 
with propriety of language pronounce it not akin in 
holiness and beauty with other of the sons of God whose 
glory in life or in fiction is revealed upon the platform? 

Now, there are doubtless many persons to whom such 
a relationship would seem irreverence and distasteful. 
Nor can it be questioned that there are many consider- 
ations which seem to justify the dislike, ever a Puritanic 
hostility, of any intrusion of the art of the platform 
upon the sacred precinct of the pulpit. 

Religious sentiments, it may be argued, may be ex- 
perienced in all their depth and reality, by minds that are 
incapable by lack of culture of any great appreciation 
of the imaginative literature of the platform. Even 
moral goodness and purity of life, the familiar themes. 
of the pulpit, are wholly independent of the capacity for 
aesthetic feelings of the beautiful, such as dramatic art 
creates. And on the other hand, it can be argued that the 
highest genius of the platform may be associated with 
much moral laxity, or even sensuous excess. Nay, the 
admirers of genius are sometimes heard claiming an ex- 
ceptive indulgence for the darlings of their admiration, 
on the very grounds that the artistic temperament is 
not to be judged by the rigid canons of morality and that 
the emotional and finely strung nervous susceptibility, 
which are the conditions of the artistic nature, neces- 
sitate the breaking over of conventional restraints and 
freedom from the strict rules of morality, to which men, 
of whom the ministry is especially included of less im- 
pulsive and excitable temperaments, are not exposed. 

But, after all is said and done, I still hold that true art 
is essentially religious. Realism, as it is called, either on 
the platform or in the pulpit, is only at best an inferior 
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and uninspiring art, sometimes an unwholesome and 
degrading kind of art. These arts, if they are true to 
themselves, both seek in its own way to unfold to us the 
hidden meaning and true grandeur of human life... They 
disclose to us, the one by interpretative representation, 
the other by spiritual insight and appeal, tiie finer, no- 
bler, more complete and harmonious life than the com- 
mon eye can discern in the world of ordinary exper- 
ience. Both are interpreters of life, which in the realms 
of the highest art can never be vulgar or debase, Neither 
the one nor the other ignores the facts of real life, but 
both reveal to us the deeper reality of yearning and as- 
piration through the soul of even the lowest and the 
most abandoned. 

The great artist does not leave out of his picture the 
‘darker tints of human life, its vice and cowardice, cruelty 
and crime, but he never depicts moral foulness for its 
own sake, or teaches us to look on life with a sense of 
hopelessness or despair, and such an artist must neces- 
sarily be a good man, for all the hardness and vileness 
that darkens the outer life of man, likewise, darkens and 
obscures his soul. A ‘bad man, therefore, can never be 
an artist, whether he occupy a pulpit or ascend a plat- 
form. 

There is a place into which the art of the platform 
cannot safely intrude. There is an art that belongs pe- 
culiarly to the pulpit. Into its sacred precinct it is not 
well for the platform to enter and from its lofty place 
it is not wise for the pulpit to descend. 

Religious faith alone can glorify human life and in- 
vest its hard external facts with a beauty far tanscend- 
ing the fairest vision of imagination. Before its eyes 
there arises an ideal of human perfection far surpassing 
the noblest creations of dramatic art and appealing as 
no production of human genius has ever done, to our 
deepest emotions of admiration, aspiration and awe, and 
to the pulpit belongs the art of interpreting the great 
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faith that softens us by its pathos, stirs us by its sublimity 


and touches us by its passionate love. It is the supreme 
function of the pulpit, not in the poor material of form 
and setting of the stage, but through the spiritual per- 
sonality of the preacher, with a message, to transform 
the world of our daily experience into a world freed 
from all deformity and degradation and on which the 
beauty of the Lord our God is resting, to bid us discover 
in every human spirit, the meanest even and the vilest, 
a nature made in the image of God, with infinite possibil- 
ities of knowledge, happiness and life, to discern a spir- 
itual world in which every taint of selfishness is obliter- 
ated and the deformity and ugliness of vice and sin 
has been removed and urge upon men the hastening of 
God’s perfect society when His “will shall be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven,” for the faith that “is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for,” the evidence of things not 
seen,” the art of the pulpit stands. 

And finally, both of these arts are akin, in that each 
depends upon the personality of the interpreter for its 
perfect expression It is the height of heresy in both 
realms of art, to proclaim and urge upon others what 
the artists themselves have not felt. Rich indeed is the 
scorn of Montaigue for Cicero and Pliny, in seeking 
glory by the mere style of their writing and speaking 
and he constantly reminds us that Caesar and Xenophon 
could never have clothed their writings in immortal dress 
if it was not for the reality of their actions on many a 
field of battle. It is peculiarly true in the realm of 
art, that the quality of its work depends upon the truth 
of the personality of the artist. True art is always 
spiritual and upon the interpreter rests the responsibil- 
ity of sensing the unseen world of infinite beauty and 
love and through the sincerity of his own personality 
revealing the vision to us. Upon the canvas the great. 
artist puts everything, the form and color of the picture 
are but the beginning of his labor. Upon the canvas he 
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stamps the impress of his personality. So, likewise, the 
actor has not accomplished his task if the measure of 
his “lines” is outside the measure of his experience and 
the quality of his work will be discovered in the frag- 
rance of the sincerity of his life. 

I realize that to some ears, what I have said may 
seem only the language of extravagance, yet, are not 
these arts of which we are thinking, the highest of all 
creative arts? And have we a right to think of them 
meanly or to treat them lightly? Only from the height 
of this moral elevation is it possible to actually attain 
what we are hoping for—namely, the elevation of these 
Speak Arts to their lofty place as interpreters, though 
divinely human personality, of what the Infinite Crea- 
tor desires to express. It is wise, also, to humble our- 
selves in the thought that it is not by such poor speci- 
mens of artists as we are, that man shall be able to 
discern what these products of creative arts are capable 
of becoming when the true artist appears. In the mean- 
while, each of us, not as rivals, but as comrades and 
each in his own sphere will dream of the moral per- 
fection and infinite beauty of the universe that shall be 
revealed in the day of the artists’ visitation. 


“Thou shalt know him when he comes 
Not by any din of drums, 

Nor the vantage of his airs, 
Neither by his crown, 

Nor his gown. 

Nor by anything he wears. 

He shall only well known be 

By the holy harmony 

That his coming makes in thee.” 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: To these gentlemen, who have 
given us such words of welcome this afternoon, I wish, 
as chief executive of this Association, to express our 
appreciation. 

I assure you, gentlemen and citizens of the City of 
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Cleveland, that it is our pleasure to be here. I trust 
before the week is over we shall have left some words, 
some sentiment, some inspiration, that shall help to 
make for a better literary world, a better working world 
and a happier city in which to live. We shall get in- 
spiration ourselves from listening one to the other, by 
exchanging views and by the mingling of men from 
the Eastern portion of the country, from the West, 
from the North and from the South. 


It has been the custom for the President of the organ- 


ization each year to deliver himself of an address. 


(Laughter.) But I beg your indulgence this after- 
noon while I shall attempt to say a few things under 
the caption “A President’s Address.” (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Nineteen years ago a body of men and women gath- 
ered together in New York City and developed what 
was known for several years as the National Associa- 
tion of Elocutionists. The work laid out at that con- 
vention has been carried on from year to vear and is 
yet incomplete. A splendid history is behind this year's 
convention. Many good things have been accomplished. 
Many young men and women have been inspired to 
make public speech a life study, either as teachers of 
the art or a public reader and recitalists. Further, defir- 
ite art principals relating to the speech arts have been ad- 
vocated and established. Literature of a technical na- 
ture has been developed and a fraternity of interests 
made more permanent. 

At this the 19th Annual convention as your cliief ex- 
ecutive, I wish briefly to outline a few things which I 
seem to see as necessary in further advancing our in- 
terests, making sure a definite good history, and finding 
some specific reasons for our gathering together in an- 
other and succeeding years. 

Be it known that these notions hereafter advanced are 
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in my mind worthy of consideration whether definite 
action be taken today, tomorrow, this week or any time. 
They should be thoroughly discussed and some of them 
voted up er down and disposed of at some time. Be it 
further known that I have considered these problems 
from many sides and I am sure I have not begun to 
cover a half of the points involved. I shall be as brief as 
possible, and hope to put into this the spirit which I 
hope will become the spirit of the week, viz., the spirit 
of work. 

It must be remembered at the outset that the work we 
have in hand is not all so-called artistic, nor is it all 
strictly educational. Some of it belongs more natur- 
ally to the college and university than to the strictly 
artistic realm. Some of it is professional and does not 
belong to the college and university. 

My proposition is this, “The Standardization of our 
work in colleges and universities is necessary to the 
promotion of our subject educationally.” 


There are many colleges and many universities which 
do not yet recognize the Speech Arts in any form as an 
educational subject. In fact, generally speaking, it has 
no standing. The why of this will not here be discussed. 
Let us consider, therefore, the points in common where it 
is recognized and, if possible, standardize or unify our 
courses of study and hold what ground we have gained. 


In transferring one’s mathematical credits from onc 
college or university to another, they are easily recog- 
nized because of the standards uniformly established in 
all colleges in that subject. Just what to require next 
is known to all teachers in that branch. For the most 
part it is true of all subjects which have taken definite 
and fixed places in the college curriculum. Our sub- 
ject, though strong in many colleges has not yet been 
unified even in the colleges of any one state, so far as | 
have been able to learn. One teacher places stress on 
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declamation, another on voice, another gesture, another 
on debate, another on extemp-speaking, another on tech- 
nical knowledge, or Dramatic Art. The relative value 


of all these topics or constituent parts of the whole have 
not been thoroughly weighed by any authoritative body 
and properly synchronized. 


There is a question as to the undivided value of each 
one of these topics, but it is their relative value and 
comparative importance in developing courses of study 
which need attention, discussion, and some time a final 
or at least a temporary judgment. 


Should we seek to have any one of these topics in- 
corporated in the course of study for freshmen students? 
If so, what one? Oral English has a definite fixed 
meaning in my own mind. It may have a definite 
meaning in the mind of another. It may include the 
whole subject in the mind of another. But I have often 
wondered if there were not a place for oral English 
as well as a place for written English in the freshmen 
year for the purpose of establishing trae forms of 
English on the tongue as written English is supposed to 
teach true forms with the pen. Shall that oral English 
be a declamation or original speaking, or both, and how 
much? Ninety per cent, or even more of these young 
people will not be professional speakers, readers or 
teachers of expression. Each one, however humble his 
position, will be talking more or less all his life. If he 
finish such a course well, he is in a better position to 
serve his country, than as if he knew and practiced only 
written forms This is only one of many considerations 
and I cite it simply as an example of the largeness, 
simplicity and importance of the whole subject of stan- 
dardization of college work. 

I speak of this one first, for to my mind it is primary. 
Other courses than this one might-be better, provided this 
course were required in the pubiic and high schools, to 
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which work I shall refer a little later. But if concensus 
of opinion should rtin in favor of one subject and the 
association as a national organization should give voice 
to it, what splendid results would follow? If again one 
subject could be made a required subject in a few col- 
leges what advances would have been made? ‘Again if 
all other subjects were made elective and we could in 
the main agree upon what should be the next in import- 
ance, that would be a step worth while. I advocate, 
therefore, that we think hard and act wisely and coolly 
on this and as soon as possible take some action and 
make some showing. 

The National Speech Arts Association is the organiza- 
tion to announce and sanction courses for the grades 
and high schools. If only we could out of this gathering 
this week get three or four representatives, men and 
women together, who have had some experience in 
dealing with this class of pupil and exchange their 
views, formulate a plan whereby statistics and courses 
of study used by the literal scores of teachers and in- 
terest them to meet with us in another year to discuss 
further ways and means of advancing oral English or 
the spoken word or interpretation from a vocal view- 
point or call it what we may, that, in the end, something 
might be accomplished in establishing a more or less 
uniformity in the A. B. C.’s of our work there we would 
be doing a work worth while. 

I regard the time ripe for action. If it is anybody’s 
business to take leadership in this branch of the speech 
arts work it is ours; if we do not do it, who will? Oh 
the few who leave school work at the close of the 
eighth grade can speak distinctly or read intelligently! 
Oh, the less number who close their school work some 
period in the H. S. can do better. Those of vou who 
have taught in colleges know how few are the few 
who speak mother tongue in a way that make you proud 
that your language is theirs. 
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If the elements were only cared for in the public and 
high schools how much better the work and further 
advanced it could be in the college. 

This leads to the consideration of still another branch 
of our work educationally, viz., the normai school and 
colleze. What uniformity is there in these institutions? 
Does one normal school know what the work in another 
normal school is? Do Boards of Education know when 
hiring a teacher what the term elocution or rhetorical 
stands for as they know what elementary Algebra, or 
Grammar or elementary English, or any other subject 
stands for when reading the credentials of a prospective 
teacher? Here also I advocate the getting together, an- 
nouncing courses for normal schools, backed by the 
N.S. A. A. 

The professional schools are not in much better con- 
dition than colleges and universities, as to uniformity 
of curricula leading to degrees. In entrance require- 
ment, so far as I can find there is lack of uniformity. 
In amount of work required and kind there is no uni- 
formity. A degree of B. E. or B. O. or M. E. or M. O. 
does not stand comparatively for what L. B. or A. B. 
or M. A. or B. S. stand. After nineteen years of annual 
gatherings where papers and discussions have been pre- 
sented having in a large measure agreed on many im- 
portant points, here is one field for advance considera- 
tion. 

I may be too optomistic but I seem to see in the fu- 
ture of the speech arts, schools of recognized standing 
graduating professional men and women comparabie 
with the schools in other professions, viz., law, medi- 
cine, pedagogy, theology, music, etc. I seem to feel that 
our great masters some time will get together and agree 
to agree on fundamentals any way and fix our Blackstone 
base of professional study. L. L. B. may mean more 
from one college maybe than from another, though this 
is because of the undefinable something which we call 
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sentiment; the fact remains, however, that there is prac- 
tically a uniformity in courses of study in al! law schools 
from one end of the country to the other, and L. L. B. 
represents for the most part equality in entrance, re- 
quirement, in amount of work done and length of the 
whole course. What greater work could this national 
organization do, what is more to the point than to take 
steps to make a B. E. or B. O. course, also a post- 
graduate M. E. or M. QO. course and recognize great 
work done in the speech arts by announcing some hon- 
orary degree. 

There is a great deal of private and studio which I 
would not overlook, for in importance to the individual 
and the world at large it cannot be gainsaid. Not all 
the best or even good business men are college men. 
College education is not an absolute necessity to suc- 
cess in business or professional world. Much as I be- 
lieve in colleges, college man that I am, I venture to say 
that while the college has made many men and has beer 
the means of bringing out men who would not other- 
wise have shown, it has been the ruination of others. 
Better had such or at least a portion of them have gone 
into business as clerks and apprentices and have come up 
through the ranks in private business instruction and 
experience. So I say also that many of our people in 
studio work have become proficient as readers and in 
turn as private tutors, or have been inspired to take 
advanced work, or even college courses, or have through 
the early influence become some good or great actor or 


have followed other professions, say nothing of the vast 
number who have been personally benefited and have 
never come out as professionals in any limelight. 

This work has so large a place in the professional 
world that it should be taken into account finally and 
proper credit be given for work done in special or pro- 
fessional schools. 


A field of work equally as great as that of standard- 
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ization is a more strict attention and adaptation of pub- 
lic recitals and readings and monologues to the public 
demand and needs. An appreciation of the conditions 
and problems demanding our attention is to some extent 
woefully lacking. On one hand is the so-called de- 
mands of the public and on the other hand are the stand- 
ards, not to say in some cases artificial standards, set up 
by us as to what the public ought to want, as to what 
the public needs and ought to have. All the way in 
between these two extremes is to be found the veriest 
of ragtime nonsense in stuff of neither an educational 
nor an entertaining nature, all palmed off on the public 
for the dollar it brings in. 

I do not believe the public likes to be humbugged. I 
know it does not like to have anybody dictate what :t 
shall like or dislike. I know the public does not like 
to be humbugged on: its physical foodstuffs, nor does it 
like to have dictated to it what it shall eat. Individual 
tastes go a long way in determining a world of happi- 
ness. 

As an association we have had little to do with stage 
folk. It’s only now and then that we have had visitation 
form men and women of the dramatic world. We have 
not had enough to do with them, and their work, to 
say much here with reference to their work. We have 
mot had enough to do either with public men and wo- 
men outside the reading or interpretative field. In this 
field we have said much, asserted a great deal and proved 
ourselves both right and wrong from time to time. Here 
also is a field of work for us to re-expiore and take stand 
on in regard to a few important things. 

I have chosen a title for one of the conferences, viz., 
“The Etiquette of the Platform.” Much that I have in 
mind under this heading will apply to all branches of the 
speech arts. Almost as definite an agreement may be © 
reached through our deliberation on this topic as on 
standardization. In the field of amusements we are 
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competing only in a limited way. In entertainments, 
we should occupy much if not all of the field. 

It is to be hoped that this second conference will dis- 
cuss many topics that are included under the gexeral 
head. But there are a few which need special attention, 
viz., What kind of material should be used for Lyceum 
going audiences? The Lyceum going audience it not 
for the most part an artistically critical audience. True, 
they vary considerably, but while there may be a few 
real critics and judges of what is what from an art 
viewpoint the mass is present to get its money’s worth 
out of the entertainment. “She Stoops to Conquer” 
may make a good program generally speaking, so also 
“In a Gondola” or “Twelfth Night” or ‘Hamlet,” but 
it must always be a question of two things,—first, 
“What kind of an audience” and second, “How can we 
adapt this particular subject to the audience ia hand. 
So therefore, in order to discuss the topic of kind of 
material one must take into account, audiences an: 
adaptations. 

First, “Audience”: As a profession we have not 
taken audiences sufficiently into account; we have con- 
cerned ourselves too much with what we believe arbitrar- 
ily. An audience ought to appreciate in our work before 
them. I would not have this honorable body think that 
I am not advocating artistic performances, nor would 
I have it thought that this phase of the subject has been 
entirely overlooked. But I repeat, audience is audience 
and that audience as the particular object of our efforts 
and the greatest lowering of standards that I know of, 
is the failure to appreciate the particular character of 
audience before one. 


This involves judgment, instinct and experience of 
several kinds. Many first class artists fail generally 
speaking, and teacher and artist both wonder “why.” 
Lack of judgment. Maybe. Deficient instinct? Maybe. 
Dearth of experience. Maybe. But in studio and in 
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professional schoo! work, it must be said both of speech 
arts and music not enough attention is paid to audience. 

The second greatest “lowering of standards” that I 
know of is the failure to school yourself in adaptation 
to condition. This cannot be taught by rote. It must 
be developed in one by meditation and by suggetion and 
by experience, not only personal experience, but by 
studying the experience of others. Not all audiences 
are alike, if two were more or less alike in one respect, 
say educationally, they are so different in other respects 
that it is seldom, if ever, the same number, lecture, read- 
ing, monologue or even musical selections can be ren- 
dered in the same manner and succeed. Along with the 
wholesome exchange of view on different artistic or 
technical methods there should be a wholesome dis- 
cussion more than in the past of a thousand problems 
which have to do with public work. 

In my present position, unique in some respects, I am 
in closer contact with the public demands than I could 
otherwise be. A committee said concerning an ambi- 
tious reader, doing, from a technical viewpoint, good 
work, “We suppose she is good, but we could not use 
her again because she did not seem to reach us; she 
floated over our heads, she gave the impression to many 
that she would not come down to us, and if we wished 
to enjoy her we must come up where she was.” Ef 
regard the woman as promising but she will have to 
learn someway how to get off the mountain tops and 
come down into the yalley. 

It must not be thought that stooping to win an audience 

is necessary. Stooping I mean to use methods and 
language or material which would be tabooed in any 
parlor. The agent said, “Let me suggest instead of this 
woman, Mr. So and So.” “No,” said the committee, 
“We went to Blanktown to hear him and we believe him 
too loose to please our people.”’ 

There is the problem of diction, the problem of pro- 
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nunciation, the problem of articulation and the problem 
of enunciation which the old actors worked over and 
drilled the new recruits in, years ago, which even on 
the stage today is woefully absent slip-shod speech, littie 
regard for fineness and a boorishness with all often- 
times which brings the platform and the stage to a 
“dumb show audiences” only. 

I may be, I say, too sanguine, but as was said in an 
address a year ago, considered ideally a school of meth- 
ods following or during our annual gatherings or at some 
time during the year would be almost too good to be a 
realization. If men of leadership amongst us could for a 
series of years annually or biennially give courses of 
lectures on agreed-to topics under certain restrictions 
as to matriculation we could advance with unheard of 
speed. | advocated this a year ago. I am not so sure 
that the time is ripe for this, but a resolution was passed 
or a report was made at Asbury Park sanctioning the 
idea. It is for you to decide. 

I have with me a list of books in the library of one 
college in this country relating to the speech arts in 
one way and another, and I am sure that that college 
has not all that are published. You may be interested 
to know that there are 181 texts on elocution, reading 
and expression, 82 texts on voice culture, and a few on 
gesture—200 or more on debate, extempore speaking 
and oratory, including many volumes of orations, ad- 
dresses and speeches, say nothing of the vast number of 
books and pamphlets of selections and monologues and 
readings. May we not publish this list of books in or- 
der that we might have, as an association, the author- 
itative knowledge of what we as a fraternity have done 
in making this kind of literature. 

As I see it the spirit of fraternity is to be our saving 
grace. When we are willing to look the big problems 
fairly and squarely in the face, look our brothers of dif- 
ferent schools fairly and squarely in the face, meet on 
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the common ground of conference, keep sweet and good 
natured while exchanging views, discuss vital things, 
and not quarrel over the little things whose significance 
is not a grain’s weight in advancing the big work await- 
ing us, our future is secure. 

A member once was reading, endeavoring to inter- 
pret for a little gathering, a poem, at the request of the 
company. No sooner had he seated lhunself than one 
of the “Know-it-alls” popped up and said. “I would 
like to know why the reader let his voice fall on that 
word.” His answer rivaled in with the answer of a 
sage, “I do not know, Madam,” said the man, “unless 
it was because I thought you would not understand un- 
less I did let my voice fall.”’ 

Again our future depends so much on getting to that 
point where we can make the big problems great enough 
to attract attention and where we can show the new 
recruit that he is indebted to the association tor so many 
things ; that his absence would mean ingratitude; in get- 
ting to that point where we can show the educational 
world that our work is real with a real and a great 
fundamental backing; and the audiences that public per- 
formances are not exploits of skill, but a means of up- 
lifting a sordid world to a better realization of man’s 
relation to man. 

I have briefly touched on only a few of the things we 
have yet to do. There are many more waiting us. 
Keenly do I feel my smallness in the presence of this 
multitude of duties. One person can do something, a few 
may do more, as an association we may back up a great 
movement and make a worthy record. 

I call your attention to the conference commencing 
at twelve o'clock tomorrow, which will be led by Prof. 
Allan Davis, of the alliance of New York, a conference 
which will have to do with the standardization of our 
work in colleges, universities and schools. I trust this 
conference is the beginning of conferences to succeed it 
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which will lead to some definite conclusion, that with this- 
Association’s backing the work of this conference may 
step out and demand the attention of such men as the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Cleveland and 
other cities and. of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and’of college professors and college boards of 
regents, and bring to their notice the work of the Speech 
Arts. (Applause.) 

We are glad to have with us this afternoon so many 
of the local organization in Cleveland. This local organ- 
ization of about forty members is invited to our ses- 
sions. We are happy to have you here. 

t is customary to have reports of standing committees 
at this time or at this stage of our first day’s work. I 
shall call upon the committee chairmen in turn to offer 
their reports. First I will ask the Chairman of the 
Literary Committee, Mr. Barbour, to come forward and 
report upon the work of his committee. 
Mr. BARBouR: 

Mr. President, Fellow Members of the Association: 
The chairman of the Literary Committee may, perhaps, 
be pardoned if he expresses the hope that the program 
prepared for the 19th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Spech Arts Association may meet with your ex- 
pectations and approval, and that at the close of this 
week’s sessions you may return to your homes feeling 
that the expenditure of time and money necessary to 
attend this meeting will have been more than com- 
pensated by the inspiration you will have received to 
aim higher and to accomplish grander and nobler things 
in this matter of the Speech Arts. When the task was 
assigned to your chairman he felt his inability to cope 
with it successfully, but all pleas to be excused were 
refused, so your chairman has done his best; although 
his best may not please you. As Dave Harum told the 
Widow Cullum, you remember that Dave was telling 
Widow Cullum how his father licked him for going to 
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the circus and the widow with tender sympathy asked 
Dave: “Did he lick you much?” “Well,” said Dave, “he 
done his best. I was willin’ to quit long fore he was.” 
And while I did my best there were times when I surely 
regretted that I had undertaken the task and ‘‘was willin’ 
to quit;” but I had to stand to the end. My fellow 
committeemen were scattered to the four winds of 
Heaven and while they were most courteous and will- 
ing to make suggestions, the actual letter writing fell to 
the chairman and he finds that he has written almost 
300 letters. Ah, but such a bundle of letters he has 
received in return he would not part with for the wealth 
of the Indies ; some from old friends that he has not seen 
for a decade or more, and recall many happy memories ; 
some from our younger and promising workers who will 
take our places when we shall have gone; some with a 
tinge of pathos, for instance one gentleman with a name 
like Silverback, has written: “I am sorry you asked 


me, but if you insist I will—like the man who promised 


his dying wife that he would ride to her funeral in the 
carriage with her mother. “Well,” said he,” if you really 
insist, I will, but I'll tell you now that its gcing to spoil 
the day for me.” But, Mr. President, its Barbarous 
to joke about grave matters and let me say that the 
work has been most delightful while I saw the program 
growing in richness from day to day. It would not be 
courteous to our distinguished speakers who have prom- 
ised to give us papers and recitals and who have come 
at a great personal sacrifice and, in many instances, no 
small expense, to tell you of some of the other promineni 
speakers whom your .chairman had hoped to secure. I 
say that we had hoped to secure that ripe scholar, Dr. 
S. S. Curry, of the Curry School of Expression. He 
sends his greetings to the convention. Mr. Benjamin 
Chapin had hoped to be with us, but he and his company 
have sailed for Europe. He says that he would esteem 
it an honor and pleasure to have been with us. He 
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sends best wishes for success. Mrs, Francis Carter may 
be with us by Friday but requested that her name be 
not printed on the program in case she could not attend. 
Mr. Wm. Sterling Battes had hoped to attend but found 
it would be impossibie; he sends greetings. Dr. Alston 
Ellis, President of Ohio University, commends us on 
“the good work we are doing.” Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, 
President of the University of Cincinnati, regrets his 
inability to be present and sends congratulations on the 
excellent program offered. Dr. E. W. Lyttle, of the Ed- 
ucational Department at Albany, says: “I am interested 
in the very valuable work your association and your 
fellow workers are doing in helping the schools to get 
modern. Prof. C. W. Paul, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, sends greetings, but illness detains him; he adds 
“T hope to meet with you next year.” Dr. George Ed- 
ward Reed, President of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pemn., says: “Sorry I can’t attend; I am greatly in sym- 
pathy with the object of the association and trust that 
the meeting will be of very great value.” Prof. E. D. 
Shonter, of University of Texas: “Regret exceedingly 
that I cannot attend; best wishes for a most successful 
meeting.” Prof. Calvin L. Lewis, Department of Rhet- 
oric and Oratory, Hamilton College, N. Y., sends greet- 
ings and “regrets his inability to attend this year; will 
certainly be with you next year” Prof. John R. Scott, 
University of Missouri, sends greetings and regrets he 
cannot attend this year.” Prof. Charles H. Carter, of 
Syracuse University, says: “I am sensible of the honor 
conferred upon me but ’tis out of the question; during 
that very week it is my enthusiastic expectation to be 
married, and this prior engagement I ought to keep.” 
Your chairman excused with the admonition, “Don’t 
do it again.” Prof. Robert L. Cumnock, of Northwest- 
ern University: “I sail for Europe June 9. I send my 
good wishes for a great meeting in Cleveland.” Prof. 
S. H. Clark: “Unable to attend; best wishes for suc- 
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cessful meeting.” Montaville Flowers, of Los Angeles, 
Cal.: “Regret I cannot attend. Extends greetings to 
the Association.” F. F. Mackey: “If I begin a paper 
on the Speech Arts I could never be able to finish the 
composition. Speech Arts as a subject is world-wide. 


Elocution is limited to individual execution as it is fre- 
quently fatally executed by many so-called teachers.” 


Edward P. Perry, of Perry School of Oratory and 
Dramatic Art, St. Louis, Mo.: “Unable to attend this 
year; my regards to all and best wishes for a success- 
ful convention.” Leland Powers: “Sorry I[ cannot at- 
tend; best wishes, etc.”’ George Riddle: “I am obliged 
to decline with regrets.’ Mr. Arthur E. Phillip, of 
Chicago: “Regret that my plans will not allow me to 
attend the convention; accept greetings.” Prof. George 
McKee, Chapel Hill University, N. C.: “Regret exceed- 
ingly that I cannot attend. Nothing could be more help- 
ful and inspiring than meeting with you all (not the 
Southern ‘you all’).” Miss Miriam Nelke, of the But- 
ler-Nelke Academy of Dramatic Arts, San Francisco, 
Cal.: “So sorry that I cannot attend: my best wishes 
for success.” Chas, F. Underhill, of New York: “Very 
much appreciate the honor but cannot attend ; best wishes 
for success.” Mr. John Rummell, of Buffalo, sends 
greetings. Prof. James A. Winans, of Cornell Uni- 
versity: “Your program is the strongest I have ever 
known of; regret I cannot attend.” President Demarest, 
of Rutgers College, sends greeting to the convention. 
Miss Helen Zachos, of New York: Greetings to the con- 
vention; regret exceedingly I cannot attend.” Miss 
Emma L,. Ostrander, of National Park Seminary, Mary- 
land: “I sail for England June 18; regret that I cannot 
be present to enjoy the feast of reason.”’ Mrs, Eliz. R. 
Walton, of Washington, D. C.: “I went home from con- 
vention last year full of determination to do things and 
have done a few, have presented two original plays anid 
sundry Shakespeare scenes. The success has brought 
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the whole student body, 1,000 in number, and faculty to 
support of the committee. God speed you all and make 
the convention of 1910 one long to be remembered.” 
Prof. John Duxbury, of England, whose names does not 
appear on the printed program will give an afternoon 
recital. From all these regrets, you may wonder how 
your chairman ever received any acceptances. I believe 
that the 19th annual convention of the National Speech 
Arts Association will go down the annals of time as one 
long to be remembered and an inspiration to each one of 
us to improve the talent God has given us and to help 
our fellow men to know the possibilities of the spokea 
word and to achieve the noblest and best in the arts of 
arts. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: We will hear from the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, Miss Grace 
Makepeace. 


Miss MAKEPEACE: There seems but little to re- 
port. When the statement was made that Cleveland had 
been chosen for the meeting of the National Speech Arts 
Association we realized that there was no local organiza- 
tion. We interested as many as possible, and we are 
glad to say today that we have a local organization of 
over forty members. We trust this will not be a tem- 
porary affair, but with the enthusiasm that the National 
Association brings to us we shall be able to become an 
interested, helpful factor in the work of the Speech 
Arts, 

Our local chairman, Mrs. Tucker, has devoted much 
time and given very freely of her energy to make this 
matter a success. 

Everybody seems to be willing to extend both hands 
and do everything that we may ask them to do. The 
management of the hotel has been most gracious. The 
Board of Education has granted us the free use of the 
High School auditorium in which our evening sessions 
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will be held. The Superintendent, as you know, ex- 
pressed a desire to be heipful in any way possible. Per- 
sonal letters have come to me asking 1f there is any way 
in which they can serve. The Cleveland Lyceum Club 


especially offered its service, and is still at the disposal 
of The National Speech Arts Association. The Alumni 
Association of The Tucker School of Expression has 
very kindly, through its friends, offered the National 
Association an outing for Wednesday afternoon. 

We are glad you are here. We have done everything 
we could to make you comfortable, and we want you to 
feel that Cleveland is a splendid place because it has 
the best people on earth. You will find the glad hand 
is extended to you whether on artistic lines, educational 
or social. I am very glad you are here. ( Applause.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I will ask the Secretary to come 
forward and read, if he will, the report of the Committee 
on Credentials and Extension. Mr. Hannibal A. Wil- 
liams, unable to be here, sends us his report in writing. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I suppose I am to read this because 
my name is Williams also, because I am Secretary of the 
Association. I have endeavored to scrape up a relation- 
ship with Mr, Williams, but he has a brother George! 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. President and Members of the Association: The 
chairman of the Committee of Credentials and Extension 
regrets his inability to attend the present convention, but 
perhaps his absence will be the more readily excused 
considering the fact that it is the first time in nineteen 
years that he has failed to be present, except during the 
years that he was traveling in foreign countries. 

In the performance of its labors the Extension Com- 
mittee followed very closely the plan of work suggested 
by the chairman of the committee in his addresses before 
the convention in 1907 and 1908. 

The committee knows of but one way to increase the 
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membership of the Association, and that is by first se- 
curing the largest possible number of names of persons 
throughout the United States engaged in some branch of 
the Speech Arts, and second by keeping in touch with 
them, informing them of the Association’s aims and pur- 
poses, of what it has accomplished, what it is now doing, 
and what it hopes to achieve in the future, 

The committee realizes that new members to the as- 
sociation will come from the ranks of active and pro- 
gressive public readers and teachers of expression, and 
the larger the number of names of such colleagues upon 
the association’s books, the better the prospects for the 
increase of membership, and to this work the committee 
has labored faithfully. New literature was prepared by 
the chairman, 531 names of non-members were given 
this committee by its predecessor to each of whom was 
sent a reply-paid postal card requesting names and ad- 
dresses of members of the profession. As the new names 
were received similar cards were sent. Of the 531 cards 
sent, 51 were returned undelivered, 365 replies were re- 
ceived, an average of over 60 per cent, and these yielded 
1372 new names and addresses. ‘To this entire list of 
1372 new literature, blank forms for names, application 
blanks for membership and a tentative program for this 
year’s convention was sent by first class letter postage. 
It is quite too early to realize the results which are sure 
to be realized ultimately, if, year by year, a faithful and 
systematic campaign is continued. The responses have 
been prompt and most encouraging. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hannibal A, Williams. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I believe there was a matter of 
business that the Board acted upon, a recommendation 
to the Association. The Chairman of the Board has a 
report to make—Mr. Silvernail. 


Mr, SILVERNAIL: As chairman of the Board of Di- 
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rectors it is necessary to say that according to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution a year’s notice is required 
for a change in the Constitution. Notice was given last 


year of such change in regard to the reduction of mem- 
bership dues. Two years ago we tried the experiment, 
hoping to increase our income by putting the admission 
fee for active membership to $5.00 and for associate 
membership to $2.00. It has not worked well. Our 


people are not wealthy, and we have deemed it wise to 
add rather to the number of the membership instead of 
trying to swell the receipts in that way. and so it was 
recommended last year, or rather brought up before the 
Board to recommend to the Association, to go back to 
our former figure, and this morning it was voted by the 
Board to recommend to this business meeting to reduce 
our membership fee now to $3.00, that is, our admission 
for active membership to $3.00, and for associate mem- 
bership to $2.00 and for each year following $2.00 for 
both active and associate; and it was also included in 
that recommendation that it should be made to apply to 
those who united this year. This is the recommenda- 
tion of the Board and I move its adoption. Said mo- 
tion was duly seconded and unanimously adopted. 

PRESIDENT NEweENs: There are several committees 
that should be appointed; however, I am not ready to 
appoint any until tomorrow except one and that the 
standing committee—Mr. Babbitt and Mrs. Haskell. 

I take time to say that The National Speech Arts 
Association, as all other organizations like it, is depend- 
ent for most part upon its annual dues for its financia! 
support. We are not begging anybody to become mem- 
bers of our Association. I simply present the matter 
to you and ask you to consider it, and ask you whether 
or not you desire to enter into the association of the 
good things as we shall have them during the week and 
brought out in the annual report. Be it known therefore 
that people having had such experience as outlined in 
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the Constitution may become active members of this 
Association. Anyone may become an associate member 
of the Association by paying his annual dues of $2.00. 
This gives you the privileges of the Association, includ- 
ing the annual report, which in itself is worth a dollar 
at least, and we believe the meetings are worth all the 
price we have placed upon associate membership. We 
desire to add your name to our list, that we may feel that 
you are associated with us and we are associated with 
you. It is your privilege to become a member by making 
application, an associate member. I say you are given 
the privilege of the entire Association except one thing 
and that is to discuss papers upon the floor except by 
invitation and to participate in the business meetings— 
all other privileges are yours. We trust there will be a 
large number of the local people in Cleveland that de- 
sire to associate themselves with us and become active 
or associate members. 
And thereupon the meeting adjourned. 
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Tuesday, June 28, 1910 


MorNING SESSION—9 O'CLOCK 


Section I. CONFERENCE ON PLATFORM ETIQUETTE. 

Mr. NEWENS, CHAIRMAN: I am greatly disappointed 
that Mr. Frederick Ward is not here—-he may be here 
later in the day. I have his word of promise that he 
would be here to conduct this conference. It takes 
more than the absence of an individual to discourage me, 
and, in the absence of my committee, I think it incum- 
bent upon me to take charge of the mecting this morning. 
Before the hour is over I shall appoint someone to take 
charge of the meeting tomorrow morning. I had hoped 
that Mr. Ward, long experienced as an actor in preseat- 
ing Shakesperean roles on the stage, a man of unusual 
talent and ability and experience in the dramatic field 
and later on the Lyceum platform as a reader and in- 
terpreter to Shakespearean plays—I say I had hoped that 
this man might be here to give us of his experience in 
both fields and discuss with us the great problems of the 
etiquette of the platform. Mr. Ward left the stage to go 
on the Lyceum platform. A few weeks ago he told me 
that he had decided to leave the platform again and 
return to the stage. Enthusiastic at every turn in the 
work of the stage and the work of the platform he pre- 
sented some problems in our conversation that I felt 
sure would interest every member of this organization 
whether teacher or Lyceum performer. But regardless 
of what he might say, I shall begin this morning where 1 
left my discussion yesterday in my addresse to the Asso- 
ciation. 

In the first place the audience is the great consideration 
in every platform effort. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are spent on preparing a great dramatic perform- 
ance; brains, artistic talent, experience and ability all 
thrown together for the development of a great drama, 
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all on a guess; and the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
spent in the preparation of that dramatic performance 
may be all lost and because audience said it was not 
worth while. And so one may spend one, two or three 
years in the preparation of a great monologue, in the 
preparation of a Shakespearean play for the entertain- 
ment platform, but audience decided whether it is suc- 
cessful or not, 

Now, I believe that not enough attention is paid to 
the consideration of audience on the part of the indi- 
vidual preparing himself or the school preparing the 1:- 
dividual for public performances. We have schools in 
our profession which have for their particular object 
the turning out of professional readers and entertainers. 
We have other schools that do not incite their students 
or encourage their students to go onto the entertainment 
platform at all. If they succeed it is in spite of their 
teaching, of their institution and of their discourage- 
ments. Their hope is to get their pupils into positions of 
instruction in colleges or in private schools, and yet any 
man or woman who is teaching the subject of public 
speaking is woefully lacking if he cannot reach out him- 
self and touch an audience’s brain and an audience’s 
heart and win them. 

So I would like to divide the subject this morning into 
two sections arbitrarily just for the sake of bringing it 
before us—in the first place, the difference in audiences. 
There is a marvelous difference in audiences education- 
ally. I remember some three or four years ago of an 
experience I had—inasmuch as this is a conference we 
may tell some of our own personal experiences for the 
benefit of the others. There is a gentleman in the audi- 
ence this morning who was in my audience that evening. 
At the earnest request of the committee, in fact the 
solicitation of the committee, and the promise of the 
bureau management through its agents, that I would do 
what the committee asked me to do, I reluctantly ac- 
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ceded. This was a college audience. And so at the 
earnest request of the students of the institution and 
the committee and the desire of the bureau management 
I gave some kite-tail performances. 1 knew better; it 
wasn’t for that particular audience to have any kite-tail 
performances. As soon as it was begun I saw its fail- 
ure, in fact I saw its failure before it had already begun, 
and when it had closed the tail of the kite was whipped 
into a fringe. This was a college audience, an old in- 
stitution, having a long established Lyceum course. It 
was in the atmosphere of the institution that things 
should be decidedly highly educational, decidedly highly 
artistic. Now what I did that evening might be to the 
decided advantage of both reader and audience, to say 
nothing about the success of the performance from the 
bureau’s point of view, before an audience of people in 
some other than a college town, where their experience 
had been for the most part along the lines of greater 
amusement. It might have been a gentle rise from pure 


amusement to a higher grade of entertainment. You 


notice how egotistical I am when I say, “ a higher grade 
of entertainment.” That might have been a good thing 
to do, in fact I know it would be a good thing to do, 
before certain audiences, but that was an _ educa- 
tional audience and what one may do before an educa- 
tional audience is very decidedly different from what 
one may do before an audience that is not made up 
for the most part of college educated people—where in 
the atmosphere there are educational artistic demands. 
There is a very decided difference in audiences in ex- 
perience. There is a town at the end of a plug line in 
Wisconsin, a plug line of railroad, a town of probably 
five or six thousand people which, judging from the 
railroad facilities and transportation ease from depot to 
hotel, one would consider the end of civilization. Who 
would ever locate himself at the end of a plug line of 
railroad, on top of a_ hill; there is mud in wet weather 
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and clouds of dust in drought; and when one gets to 
the hotel the clerk says, “What kind of a room do you 
want,” and you yourself would carry your baggage to 
your own room and find it yourself. You begin to see 
what kind of a town is this, and right there the individual 
is apt to misjudge the community in which he is located. 
That particular time it may be well for the individual 
to inquire what that town has done. I learned by slight 
inquiry that for twenty-nine consecutive years that that 
town had carried on a Lyceum course and it dated back 
to Lowell and Beecher ; that I was the last of the course 
on the twenty-ninth consecutive year and men of na- 
tional and international fame had preceded me on the 
lecture course in that town. I began to sit up and take 
notice. That town had gone through an experience ia 
public performances’ from a popular viewpoint, as well 
as from an educational viewpoint, which was worthy of 
consideration to a small man like myself. Now twenty- 
nine consecutive years with from three to ten numbers 
on a Lyceum course had given that town an experience 
which it would be wise for any performer, be he preacher, 
entertainer, musician, popular lecturer or political 
speaker, to take notice of. Now one might do something 
before a college audience and carry himself in a peculiar 
way, which he could not do and carry himself in before 
‘that audience in that particular town. There were not 
a large number of college people in the audience, but 
they were people of experience, men of brains and ex- 
perience, farmers, if you please, who had been going 
year after year, many for twenty-nine years, over dusty 
roads, through mud and slush and the storms of winter, 
to see men from Beecher down to me. That experience 
had taught them something, and it ought to teach or 
lead the individual who presents himself to that audi- 
ence, to learn a few things himself. 

Then there is a marvelous difference in the character 
of the audience. Men’s hearts are much the same the 
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world over, and yet there is a difference in the character 
of men and women. With one man I feel perfectly 
free to go up and slap him on the shoulder, and if his 
name is William, say, “Hello, Bill!’ If I don’t 
know his name, “Hello, Budd!” I feel a_ sort 
of freedom in going to a certain individual I 
cannot describe or know, neither can you. The 
next individual I meet I feel like saying, “Good morning, 
Mr, So and So.” If anybody will tell me why or explain 
it might be to the great interest of myself, but I do not 
care why; that it not the great point, the fact is that 
there is a difference in individuals. I used to have a col- 
lege professor to whom I felt perfectly free to say, 
“Good morning, Mr. So and so;” I even called him by 
his last name without any audacity though a pupil and 
student. Just next door was a man to whom I never 
dreamed of speaking to without saying, “Professor.” 
Now I don’t know why, I do not care why, but that is 
a fact. One neighbor, living on one side of me is a man 
whom I have known for fifteen years. He has been in 
my home a great deal. Before he was married we had 
him in our home. I think a great deal of the fellow, 
but I never touched shoulders with him in my life. On 
the other side is a man who has lived there but five 
years, and there is altogether a different atmosphere 
existing between us two. I know the former very 
much better than the latter in one way; I know the lat- 
ter very much better than the tormer in another way. 
Now, exactly the same difference exists in audiences. 
Every individual has his peculiar and particular per- 
sonality no matter how much alike any two individuals 
may be or look to be. Likewise in audience there is a 
decided difference in personality. Every town has its 
personality, its particular and peculiar personality, just 
as individuals have, and the character of the town, the 
character of the audience is so decidedly different, that 
it behooves the hopeful, successful performer to con- 
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sider. No two college towns are alike. No two college 
audiences are alike. No two professional school audi- 
ences are alike. Did you ever read for the Leland 
Powers School and then go to the Columbia School in 
Chicago? Why, there is as much difference in the at- 
mosphere of those two different institutions as there is 
between any two individuals in this room, and even 
more. 

In the western part of Iowa there are two towns ten 
miles apart, one by the name of Whiting and one by the 
name of Sloan. The former was established and made 
around the character of old man Whiting, a blustering, 
whole-souled, hale, happy, wholesome, unbiased kind of 
a man, who invited everybody to come to his town site 
and buy a home site. If he was not able to pay for it 
he would give it to him—‘“If you can pay for it, it is all 
right; if not, it is all right; it is yours.” Mr. Whiting 
had two sons. After the old gentleman died the two sons 
had charge of practically all the public business in the 
town. Ten miles away was the other town of Sloan, in 
the same county, only ten miles apart and on the same 
line of railroad. Mr, Sloan was a slow, easy going, con- 
servative gentleman. If people came and decided to 
locate in his town, establish a home there, hc would sell 
it to them at his price; if they didn‘t want it, they could 
go some place else. He became the business head of the 
town, established a bank that was conservative. These 
towns had about eight hundred people each. I went to 
Whiting one night to deliver myself of a public per- 
formance. The audience was happy, on every turn there 
was a hand. Why I thought myself as big as any man 
that ever stepped on any public platform before any kind 
of an audience. I thought certainly I had reached the 
goal. The next night I was booked for the next town. 
I went to Sloan and all the frosts and cold waves and 
lack of something to develop enthusiasm in me that I 
ever found in my life was in that beautiful church with 
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a packed house in Sloan. I had judged Sloan previously 
by Whiting, and there I made my mistake. Sloan has a 
character, a personality; Whiting has a character and a 
personality. They are altogether different. I began to 
present the program in Sloan just as I presented it in 
Whiting. After having started in one manner in Sloan 
and switching into another one disaster was sure, though 
I attempted to make the switch. But I was side-tracked. 

Possibly I have taken a little more time than I should 
as leader of this conference. I want to hear from many, 
but to my mind this is the great problem before the pub- 
lic performer. Granted that he has technic, granted that 
he has schooled himself in the rudiments and the funda- 
mental principles and the things that have to do with an 
artistic performance, here is the great question—Au- 
dience. If a man loses an audience, | don't care how 
much technic he has, he has lost it and they have lost 
him. If he wins out in the mind of that people, or that 
community, he has succeeded. 

I have two things that I would like to present to you 
for further consideration. You may talk upon this, or 
answer what I have said, contradict it, offer proof of it, 
add to it, subtract from it, my feelings are not on the 
ground like a cat’s tail to be stepped on. I have simply 
attempted to open up a great field for discussion. I hope 
you will feel free to say anything that you wish to say, 
but what do you think of when you approach an 
audience? Second, what manners, if any, should be 
assumed on the platform? I shall leave the meeting 
open to you. It is yours, not mine. ! want out of this 
to grow some inspiration that we shall take back to the 
men and women, the boys and girls, with whom we shall 
have to deal, that shall open up new visions to them, or 
newer visions, clearer visions to them of what lies be- 
fore them in public work. 


Mr. Futon: I am anxious to get the ball started 
as early as possible, so I shall commence on this very 
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important subject which we are to discuss every morn- 
ing throughout the week, and I hope we shall reach some 
such result as the President suggested in his remarks. 
I think there is no more important subject; and I be- 
lieve, too, that we ought to enter into a personal re- 
miniscent style at times, because we are here in close 
personal relations and should give of our experience 
that which is helpful to others. 

I want to say that not only does an audience have an 
effect upon the speaker at the time, but it has an after 
effect in the way of a recall. I was very much inter- 
ested in the incident which Mr. Newens related. It 
occurred in Delaware, Ohio, and I want to tell you 
something further about it—he didn’t tell all the story. 
When Mr. Newens gave his beautiful rendering of the 
story of the “Singular Life,” the audience was de- 
lighted with it. If he had stopped there he would have 
gotten a recall the next year, but the committee had 
asked for some humorous selection at the close, and the 
“kite-tail performance,” as Mr. Newens calls it, left a 
bad impression. It was two years before I could get 
the committee to give him a recall, but he came again 
and gave “His Message from Mars,” and now he can 
come to Delaware, Ohio, many times. We have had 
Leland Powers for more than a dozen entertainments. 

As Mr. Newens stated, the audience is the final judge 
of an artist. Would it not be a good plan for those of 
us who are preparing men and women for the platform 
or stage to put more of the consideration of the audience 
in our teaching? In one of my university classes in ora- 
tory I name and give the main characteristics of some 
forty or fifty kinds of audiences and occasions and 
allow each student to make choice of the one before 
whom he shall speak at an appointed time. I do not 
assign the subject or designate the kind of speech to 
be made,— that responsibility rests with the speaker,— 
he must satisfy his audience. Then, as the speakers 
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appear on the program after preparation, the class per- 
sonates the various audiences and they are not backward 
in showing their approval or disapproval of the speaker's 
message and art. In fact, the personative enthusiasm 
of the class needs some control at times, but I have never 
known an occasion to degenerate into mockery or buf- 
roonery. Certainly the confusion sometimes is a severe 
test of the speaker’s self-control. 

If the class personates an audience of old civil war 
veterans some of them will show drowsiness and evea 
doze off into a snoring slumber if the speaker is dull 
and uninteresting; or they will arouse to enthusiasm or 
even applause if the speaker becomes lively or touches 
some responsive chord of sentiment. In one case the 
class impersonated a mob of strikers, and they even let 
off some cannon firecrackers which made some commo- 
tion in the college building, but we had the serious task 
of making speakers of our students; and it was a joy to 
see the speaker, a brilliant young man, conquer that 
mob by his eloquence and lead them quietly back into 
the factory they were supposed to attempt to destroy. 
One occasion was the unveiling of a monument on the 
campus when the speaker stood on the chapel steps and 
made the out-of-door address. In a Supreme Court 
case certain students impersonated the judges on the 
bench in their legal robes, and the advocates spoke from 
their seats in the audience. One student gave a program 
of readings before a Chautauqua audience; and another 
a popular lecture before the Senior Lecture Course 
audience such as Mr. Newens met at Delaware, Ohio. 

When a class of forty students thus meet as many 
kinds of audiences on as many occasions and all under 
close criticism of fellow classmen and the iastructor in 
charge we find that they learn something about the sub- 
ject we are discussing this morning; and we believe 
that such instruction on our part as teachers would save 
many public readers, lecturers and entertainers from 
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some of the pitfalls into which so many have fallen under 
the delusion that they must rush on the stage and try 
out their wares before deciding finally what the audience 
wants, 


Mr. TitroE: To fasten yourself down to any par- 
ticular rule or line of action is foolishness and a waste 
of time. The audience, or the same audience, is never 
twice alike. The Town of Whiting was one way that 
night ; the next week Whiting would have been different, 
so I am taught in psychology. Personality cannot be 
defined and moods are as variable as human nature. So 
the only teacher to my mind is the teacher of experience. 
One learns those things. I could not help but think of 
the experience I once had in Bloomington, Illinois. I 
was conducting the Chautauqua there and some local 
celebrity was to read, and there came up a terrible 
storm, Everyone had their umbrellas up, and the rain 
poured in. A girl was reading and she kept on reading. 
I, as chairman, stepped up to her and said, “I don’t think 
I would go on until the storm subsides.” She said, “My 
teacher said not to let anything disturb me.” (Laugh- 
ter.) Well, a little bit of common sense along with the 
rest of it will help some. 

Then I would like to suggest this—who is to deter- 
mine, or what is to determine, whether or not a maa 
has succeeded? It is the fact of a recall that puts it 
upon a commercial basis, and upon that basis he may 
have succeeded or he may have failed. Is his own feel- 
ing to determine the thing? That sometimes is varied. 
Is it what the majority of the audience say? Now, ac- 
cording to the audience, Mr. Newens failed, but accord- 
ing to the Professor he did not fail. Now who is going 
to be the judge? It depends upon the line of work you 
are in; for instance, I had three engagements to make 
in two days about six weeks ago, one in the morning 
before a high school audience. The next was before the 
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combined meeting of the people of Syracuse, nine or 
ten hundred of them. Well, I knew those teachers were 
going to be bored to death when they were required to 
hear me. I went with a great deal of reluctance. [ 
don’t know whether I succeeded before any of them; 
personally I felt that I had a good time, but whether 
I did or not I have not received since a recail and I had 
been there three of four times before. Now who is 
going to be the judge of these things—that is the ques- 
tion. Another one, that suggests itself to me, is how are 
you going to change your program when your pro- 
gram is given according to the demands of your au- 
dience; for instance, I read before a literary club not 
long ago and then before another club in the same town. 
They asked me to give “Macbeth.” They had called 
themselves a Shakesperian club, but “Macbeth” was not 
what they wanted, not if they were going to have a 
whoop hoorah time. In such a case how would you 


vary your program? If you are giving a program of 


miscellaneous selections one after another, you can 
change it, but you cannot change the reading of a play; 
you cannot say, “If you don’t like ‘Macbeth’ you may 
like ‘Twelfth Night’,” after you have started. So those 
are the problems. 

I was asked to give a certain reading—] am saying 
this not from the standpoint of a public performer, I 
am an old grind of a school teacher from away back, 
that has worked eighteen hours a week in class work. 
They wanted a certain play. I said, “No you don’t.“ 
They said, “Well, you know more than we do about it,” 
and that is perhaps as good a rule as I know of—make 
your own choice. After certain experiences you find 
out certain things, and to try to fasten down to any rule 
beyond what we learn by experience seems to me a hard 
job. 


Miss Lounssery: I think if your program is ad- 
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vertised and tickets sold, we ought to be very careful 
about altering it. I remember the instance of a certain 
company that advertised as a Scotch company. They 
sent us a reader to recite Scotch, but didn’t give a single 
Scotch selection, They had advertised “Tam O’Shan- 
ter,” and I paid the whole price of the course to hear 
“Tam O’Shanter” that night. She not only changed the 
program, she insulted our intelligence, our finer senses— 
she gave “Jimmy Brown,” and changed the sex of 
Jimmy Brown, and everybody was disgusted. I tried 
to escape from the place, but it happened that my super- 
intendent of schools had the entertainment in charge, 
and he insisted upon my meeting this young lady. I 
said I didn’t wish to meet her, because I couldn’t say 
anything she would care to hear. He insisted upon my 
going back and making her feel as well as I could! Fin- 
ally she said something about her Scotch program. I 
said, “Since you have brought the subject up, let me 
say personally I am very much disappointed not to hear 
the Scotch you advertised.” She said the majority 
didn't care for the Scotch, and would not understand it 
if they heard it. I said, “Where does your manager 
live?” She said, “Boston.” “Well,” I said, “that is a 
good ways from the middle of New York State; I don’t 
know whether he understood what this audience was. 
I had come to hear “Tam O'Shanter,’ and believe every 
one in my vicinity wished the Scotch recitations and we 
didn’t hear one. If you wished to give other selections 
you should advertise them and not advertise Scotch.” 

I think if a program is not advertised the reader cau 
have a great deal of latitude; but if they know the wish 
of the audience they should respond to it, I am speaking 
entirely from the viewpoint of the audience, not from 
the side of the platform artist. (Applause.) 


Mr. Geo, C. WittiAmMs: I think we size up an au- 
dience in something the manner as we size up an in- 
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dividual. We don’t step up to a person, whom we never 
have seen before, and greet them with ‘Hello, Bill.” On 
the other hand, we do not try to be too extremely dig- 
nified. We try to create a good impression with that 
individual until we have found some common theme of 
conversation. When we are obliged to step before an 
audience in a strange place, where we have never been 
before, know nothing of the people whatever, the task 
is extremely difficult, Now, like my friend, Mr. Tilroe, 
I am not a public entertainer; I am one of those “old 
grind teachers!” I, too, do considerable of public read- 
ing, more for my own good perhaps than for the au- 
dience’s good, to keep my hand in. 

I remember an incident that happened a year or two 
ago in a little town down in Pennsylvania, something 
the same type that President Newens has mentioned in 
Wisconsin. I believe it was at the tag end of the rail- 
road. I was on a short tour with several members of 
our faculty. We arrived in the town in the evening with 
barely time to prepare and get to the concert hall, so 
we saw none of the people but saw considerable of the 
town on the way. The hall was as bad as you can imag- 
ine, Over a grocery store, uncleanly, advertisements of 
fourth class attractions hanging on the walls. I had 
on the program, as my numbers, two Shakesperian 
selections, and I arbitrarily changed them without seeing 
the audience. We were all rather disgusted with the 
date, that it had been assigned us, and I presume I be- 
gan with something of that disgusted atmosphere. I 
changed the numbers to lighter selections, but had not 
spoken twenty words before I realized my mistake. The 
local management had evidently advertised the program, 
and I was almost on the point of stopping in the midst 
of my selection and going back to the original program. 
After my first number I had decided myself that I would 
give the regular number for the second, but the manager 
came to me and said, “There are several people in this 
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audience that would like very much to hear that Shake- 
sperian number.” I said, “Thank you, I had already 
made up my mind to give it.” I gave the Shakesperian 
number as my second number, and I had never a more 
intelligent and appreciative audience to speak to, and 
sO appreciative were they that they demanded by their 
applause that I come back and give the other Shake- 
sperian number. (Applause.) 

So I say the mistake is too often made in our haste 
to begin without thoroughly knowing the people we are 
talking to. We do not deal with the audience enough 
as we should deal with the new individual we are meet- 
ing. It is difficult, and I realized that when I changed 
this program, it is extremely difficult to change a Shake- 
sperian number so it will appeal to all classes of au- 
diences, but I do believe that most programs can be 
somewhat altered so as to make them appeal to different 
types of audiences. 


CHAIRMAN: The time has expired for this phase of 
the subject this morning. The topic | would like to pre- 
sent for tomorrow morning’s conference is adaptation of 
public performances to the conditions in which one finds 
himself—is it possible? Is it advisable? And for to- 
morrow morning’s conference I am going to ask Miss 
Spalding to take the platform and direct the conference. 
Miss Spalding is of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


(Section adjourned.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I am more than delighted with 
the enthusiasm which has been manifested last evening 
and this morning, with the attendance upon this, the 
Nineteenth Annual Convention. I call you to account 
for yourselves this morning in the consideration of the 
papers which have been arranged upon a splendid pro- 
gram by the Literary Committee under Mr. Barbour. I 
am informed that each one of these papers is twenty 
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minutes in length and then ten minutes for discussion 
is given to each paper. May I invite you now at the 
beginning of the hour to hold yourselves in readiness to 
speak upon important points in the papers. Make notes 
of these points as the papers are being read and be ready 
for the discussion that every minute may be occupied 
of the ten minutes for each paper. 

The first on the program is “An Opportunity for Pub- 
lic Service,” by the Professor of Oratory in Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., Mr. Albert M. Harris, 
whom I am very pleased to present to you. 


Mr. Harris: Mr President and Ladies and Gentle- 
ment of the Convention: 

A number of years ago in this city of Cleveland I 
heard Dr. A. J. Palmer, of New York, deliver his famous 
lecture, “Company D—The Die-No-Mores.” It was a 
thrilling story of the War, full of pathos and of humor. 
In describing his sensations when under fire for the first 
time, Dr, Palmer said that in his imagination he had 
many times pictured the army going into battle. Away 
out in front, close to the hated enemy, was the com- 
manding general, resplendent in brilliant uniform, look- 
ing so grand that he inspired confidence and patriotism 
in all beholders. A little back of him were the Major- 
Generals on their prancing horses. Back of them the 
Brigadiers, and back of them the long line of Colonels, 
each standing well in front of his regiment. Then came 
the Lieutenant Colonels, and Majors, then the Captains, 
then the Lieutenants, and back of all the long lines of 
unterrified privates eagerly awaiting the signal to fall 
upon the foe and smite them hip and thigh. But the 
first skirmish was sufficient to show the youthful soldier 
that his imagination was a trifle faulty. He found that 
the humble private occupied the place of honor close to 
the muzzles of the enemy’s rifles, while the officers trailed 
away to the rear in exactly the reverse order of his 
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dreams, to the commanding general who was five or 
six miles back in the safest possible place. Of course 
that is as it should be, but it was a shock nevertheless 
to one whose preconceived notions had been so diamet- 
rically opposite. I mention this incident at this time be- 
cause it so exactly tallies with my experience when I left 
my beloved oratorical Alma Mater, so to speak, and took 
my place on a college faculty. My class had a motto 
which I have forgotten now, but I knew it then and it 
meant much. It was something about rescuing human- 
ity, or some similar sentiment, and I had pictured to 
myself my arrival at the seat of learning, my enthusi- 
astic reception; a seat of honor among my more aged 
but less favored colleagues, the whispered exclama- 
tions of students to other students—“Therc’s the new 
teacher with the message,” etc., etc. But I found that 
a song our students used to sing entitled, “Go Away 
Back and Sit Down,”’ would fit my case more accurately. 
Like Dr. Palmer I was disillusioned. I found that I had 
a place so humble that most of the professors didn’t 
know I was there at all. A subject considered so rela- 
tively unimportant that it hardly found a place on the 
schedule, but a work to do that would almost warrant 
me in claiming kinship with the private on the firing 
line. Subsequent investigations of college and university 
catalogues revealed the fact that in most institutions one 
would have to look back among the instructors and 
tutors to find any mention of Oratory or any of the 
Speech Arts. At first I was inclined to be rebellious and 
to feel that teachers of my profession had been inten- 
tionally slighted; but a few years of experience has 
caused the feeling that the subject had about the rank 
it demanded, the teacher about the recognition he made 
for himself. Since those early days a most wonderful 
progress is manifest. In some of the most important - 
universities you may find the name of the professor of 
Oratory on the first page with the other names that are 
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indissolubly linked with the history of that institution. 
His name is there because himself or his predecessor 
made the subject and the teacher worthy of such recog- 
nition. 

In my early school days visitors to our !ittle red school 


house used to tell us that we must make ourselves neces- 
sary to our employers if we would earn success. That 
was good advice, and it is as applicable in college work 
as it is in business. It is the purpose of this paper to 
point out one way in which the man who holds a college 
position in the Speech Arts may make himself felt in the 
institution and in the community; to urge upon college 
teachers the development of what seems to me to be 2 
wonderful opportunity for service. We take it for 
granted that these teachers are already performing their 
conventional duties in a satisfactory manner. This 
paper deals only with an additional feature. 

Every institution for higher education has its coterie 
of preparatory schools, its patronizing community, and 
its sister institutions. The maintenance of close rela- 
tions with these fitting schools, the arousing of popular 
interest in, and popular appreciation for the college 
among the thousands upon whose good will so much 
depends, and the upbuilding and maintenance of a splea- 
did reputation among sister colleges are matters of 
gravest concern to all who share in the responsibilities 
of administration. In recognition of this several of the 
greater universities have maintained a Bureau of Uni- 
versity Extension and university officials have periodic- 
ally visited other schools and colleges, in the interest of 
education in general. But so far as I know there are 
only one or two instances where the head of the Speech 
Arts department has been called upon to take a leading 
part in this work. In order to be specific, and because 
the case is or ought to be typical, I beg your indulgence 
while I report the rather remarkable growth of this 
public service work in Vanderbilt University. 
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For several years students in Public Speaking courses 
have been required to submit as their final paper in the 
course, a brief on one side of some important public 
question. The subjects have been assigned about the 
first of March and the students expected to exhaust 
every resource at their command to make their briefs as 
complete as possible, They interview every member of 
the faculty who knows anything about the subject, they 
call upori prominent citizens who can give desired in- 
formation, they write letters, visit institutions where 
statistics may be gathered, and frequently succeed in 
exhausting their victims even if they fail to exhaust the 
subject. These briefs when finally accepted are in type- 
written form, and, placed in convenient cases, become a 
part of the university equipment. 

No effort has been made to acquaint the public with 
the existence of these briefs, but the fact became gradu- 
ally known in localities where our students are settled. 
and letters began to come asking for copies of certain 
briefs. These copies have been furnished for the mere 
cost of typewriting. and this last year the correspondence 
along this line became so great that at one time we were 
literally swamped by it. Only one public announcement 
was made, and the effect of that was so immediate and 
so overwhelming that we were obliged as a measuré 
of self defense to refrain from further advertising. The 
editor of one of the many church papers published in 
Nashville stated to his readers that he was frequently 
called upon to furnish information on public questions, 
and thereafter would turn such inquiries over to Vander- 
bilt. He appended the proper addresses, and a partial 
list of subjects available. No doubt the paper is a first 
class advertising medium, but even that fact could hardly 
account for the avalanche of inquiries received in the 
course of the next three weeks. Letters came from 
colleges, preparatory schools and girls’ schools, from 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, teachers, and business men. 
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The greatest number came of course from boys in col- 
leges and preparatory schools who were preparing for 
a debate or oratorical contest of some kind. Inquiries 
have come from all points of the compass: Idaho and 
Florida, Minnesota and Alabama, Massachusetts and 
California. By far the largest number came from our 


own state and the contiguous states, as I suppose would 
be always the case, Of course such a deluge found us 
unequipped. It also found the university treasury un- 
able to provide the necessary clerical aid. Nine-tenths 
of the colleges and universities of the country ryn be- 
hind with their finances every year, and cannot respond 
promptly to every call for help. In our case the Dean 
of the Academic Department and myself appealed to a 
prominent attorney of our city who had shown unusual 
interest in the work of the Department, and he kindly 
undertook to raise a fund sufficient to employ a student 
secretary until proper provision can be made for a per- - 
manent endowment. 

Now, the most interesting feature of this matter to 
my mind is not what has beea done, but what might 
easily be done. Let us pursue what my argumentative 
friends would call “ a sign argument” for a moment 
and see what is in prospect Students asked us for aid 
in preparing for debate, for oratorical contests, for 
declamation contests, for Commencement exercises, and 
for amateur theatricals. Lawyers stated that they had 
been invited to discuss certain questions at club meetings, 
bar association meetings, etc., and wanted to know if we 
had material that would be of service. Teachers had 
addresses to deliver at educational gatherings and no 
data at hand with which to prepare themselves for an in- 
telligent presentation of their assigned subject. Preachers 
wished to preach on some phase of labor or educational 
or sociological matters, and had no statistics with which 
to fortify themscives. One letter from North Carolina 
asked for information on a point of etiquette which had 
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nearly disrupted society in the little town. Evidently 
the writer mistook us for an information bureau similar 
to that maintained by the popular magazines I consider 
all these to be signs that would indicate something of the 
service we might render if the public knew where the 
required information could be obtained. Suppose that 
cards of similar import to that published by the editor 
previously referred to were to appear in something like 
a thousand papers, religious and secular, They would 
be printed if we furnished the. copy, for I have ascer- 
tained that the editors would not only be willing but 
glad to furnish such information to their realers. They 
would be printed, but the probable result may well cause 
us to hesitate. We shall issue a few modest announce- 
ments from Vanderbilt next fall, and pray that our sec- 
retary may live to enjoy the recuperative effects of a 
much-needed summer vacation. Now to finish up the 
sign argument let us say that every indication points to 
the fact that the immediate community and the public 
at large may be made beneficiaries of your department 
if you care to enter into such a relation. 

What would be the scope of such service? 

1. We could be able to furnish comprehensive briefs 
with references on most important public questions. 

2. We could be able to furnish declamations that 
have at least the merit of comparative newness. 

3. We could advise students as to the choice of sub- 
jects for orations, and perhaps loan material that would 
furnish the requisite information. 

4. We could collect and cross index material on 
subjects not lending themselves easily to a debate so 
that professional men could get the benefit of the col- 
lections. 

5. We could build up a library on current subjects 
that would benefit alike professors, students, and the 
general public. 

What benefit would accrue for the institution ? 
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1, Students in high schools and preparatory schools 
would be turned towards your institution for their col- 
lege course. 

2. Students who for any reason wish to leave their 
college would be attracted to yours. 

3. You would be bringing the university and the 
people together instead of driving them farther apart, 
which President Wilson of Princeton feels to be the 
present tendency. 

4. You would be affording such a practical benefit 
that business men and women might be induced to be- 
come financial supporters of higher education, 

I fancy that in the minds of those who have been 
indulgent enough to listen to this paper so far, the ques- 
tion arises, is all this the proper function of the 
department of public speaking? Of course, if you 
answer this question negatively, so far as you are con- 
cerned the time occupied in listening to this paper is 
lost. If you answer affirmatively, my remarks are in 
order. But is it a proper function of our department? 
Let us see. Will you say that such work as I have 
described would belong to the Department of Greek, 
Hebrew, Sanscrit, Latin, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Physics? No, you would answer immediately. Does it 
belong to History, Economics, Philosophy, Sociology ? 
Partly, you answer, for the professors in those subjects 
touch more or less on these matters of common inter- 
est. Does it belong to the Department of Public Speak- 
ing? I say yes. For in that department we discuss 
public questions, in that department we endeavor to 
teach students how to make a practical application of 
their sociology, history, ecomomy, and logic, in influenc- 
ing their fellow men; in that department we try to tell 
young men and young women how to get close to the 
throbbing heart of humanity and do them good. Grant- 
ing then that such work is desirable, that the university 
owes it to the people, I reiterate my belief that the De- 
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partment of Public Speaking is the medium through 
which the service should be rendered. 

Another question commonly asked is, “Cannot the 
work be made to support itself?” It is hard to answer 
this question definitely. Possibly after the Bureau ts 
firmly established it might be made to pay for itself, but 
at present the only feasible basis seems to be that on 
which the general instruction is given, i. e., an endowed 
basis. Anything that could possibly be construed as 
a scheme for making money would have no place in 
the general concept of a university as it exists today. 

Still another question is, “Why don’t you print these 
briefs and sell them for a nominal sum?” The briefs 
are frequently over twenty pages in length and would 
cost a good sum to print, more probably than could be 
realized from the sale. Again we have found that the 
very fact that these briefs are private and not public 
property recommends them to the people we most de- 
sire to reach. 

I have told you why I think that this work belongs 
properly to our sphere. I will now confess that one of 
the main reasons why I urge you to take it up is that 
implied in my rather extended introduction. I want the 
Department of Speech Arts to come into its inheritance. 
I want the instructor of Oratory in its various forms 
to be so important a man that his place cannot be easily 
filled. There is no occasion for, nor would any of us 
countenance the instructor, who would herald his ap- 
proach with a brass band or consider himself as one of 
those disciples whom the enthusiastic but somewhat in- 
accurate Biblical scholar declared had been empowered 
to heal the dead, cast out the sick, and raise the devil; 
on the other hand I see no reason why, when the faculty 
assembles on a public occasion, we should continue to 
slip unobtrusively into a dusty corner of the rear bench 
and murmur a benediction on the college authorities for 
kindly allowing us to live. 
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I shall not undertake to say that the plan I have out- 
lined is applicable everywhere or that even a majority 
of our college instructors are so situated that they could 
inaugurate and maintain it. If even one instructor here 
is actuated by this feeble paper to join in the movement 
to bring the university to the people through the medium 
of the Speech Arts, I shall be more than repaid for the 
trouble of preparing it. 

Professor Gerald Stanley Lee is authority for the 
tradition that once upon a time four men stood watching 
the creator as he whirled his little globe. One of them 
stepped forward and asked, ‘What is it for?” The sec- 
ond inquired, “How did you do it?” The third held out 
his hands and exclaimed, “Let me have it.” The fourth 
dropped upon his knees and worshipped, and then, re- 
tiring, tried to create a little world of his own. The 
first of these men was a philosopher ; he wanted to know 
what it was for. The second was a scientist; he asked, 
How did you do it. The third was a capitalist; he ex- 
claimed, Let me have it! The fourth was an artist; he 
first drew near and worshipped, and then retired and 
tried to create a little world of his own. Art is essen- 
tially creative; the speech arts as much as the others. 
Let us look out with broad vision over the great world 
of endeavor, worshipfully thank the great Creator that 
it all exists, and then, retiring, let us try to create 2 
little world of our own. 

( Applause. ) 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: It is exceedingly gratifying to have 
this matter brought before us in this way; I wish to ex- 


press my appreciation. 

You have said what we wanted in the pulpit was not 
more money but more men. There is perfunctory, more 
routine teaching by rule of a little technic, but when a 
man in a college, or anyone else, is able to show breadth, 
a wide, comprehensive knowledge of conditions in life, 
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it is only another name for thinking, and speaking has 
its root in thinking. In the comprehension of public 
questions, as this paper has presented them to us, we 
think we see the beginning of the end. (Applause.) We 
have had the first contribution. Who follows in his 
train? If we can show that practical common sense, 
that will convince the faculties of colleges and the com- 
munities around colleges that there is a live man speak- 
ing to live men on live questions, it will not be long 
before they recognize the department of oratory in their 
college; and then there will be a demand on the high 
school, and the high school will soon demand a technical 
training, as our admirable Superintendent of Schools 
suggested the other day, of those things, articulation, 
enunciation, and all the rest of it. Why should a boy 
go through college without knowing how to breathe? 
And so there is a wide field for that kind of work rep- 
resented by Prof. Harris, which would bring our work 
into recognition immediately. We need not sound it 
by brass bands, or trumpet it; let us do the work, de- 
liver the goods, and it will make a place for itself! 


Miss LounsBery: I think it is a subject to be dis- 
cussed, but I have nothing especially to add to it. Why 
should the teacher of elocution always take a back seat 
and not having recognition? I don’t believe the other 
professors and teachers in schools and coileges could 
show an equal number of letters and words of apprecia- 
tion from pupils as to what we have done jor them as 
teachers of oratory and elocution in the different col- 
leges. (Applause.) I think every teacher that sits here 
could speak of the honest and sincere letters received 
from former pupils as to the benefit they received from 
this work. I don’t believe teachers of science, Greek ot 
Latin have ever received an equal number of similar 
letters. 


Mr. Moses: I feel somewhat of a timidity in speak- 
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ing before this assembly, as I am a new member, yet 
perhaps I have a little experience in the work which I 
have carried on in a small college in the southern part 
of this state that might be of interest to you especially 
‘in the line of progress. 

It is some five years ago that I became affiliated with 
the little college known as Muskingum College. You 
perhaps do not know the name but if I tell you that 
William Rainey Harper, formerly President of Chi- 
cago University, graduated there, perhaps you will know 
something about it. But I went there when they had 
practically no work in the line of oratory. It took 
two years before I could persuade the faculty of that 
institution to put it in the course. A number of the 
faculty had attended Eastern universities, Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and said the work in those universi- 
ties, for the most part, had been a failure, that it was 
a farce, so we had to work up a constituency. I did 
that by starting up a number of debating societies, or- 
ganizing debates and stirring up interest in coatest 
work in general, with the result that the work was 
placed in the college and credit given on an equal basis 
with other studies, and the growth of the work in one 
sense has been phenomenal—not due to myself, I didn’t 
do it, but the general student body became interested 
in the work. 

Right along the line of Prof. Harris’ paper I want 
to say that in the work in oratory every student in 
the department in the winter term is required to write 
an oration. That oration is placed on file and put in 
the library for future reference, also the source of 
material, with the writer’s name. In connection with 
the intercollegiate debate we have another suggestion, 
which borders upon the suggestion that Prof. Harris 
made in his paper, that of brief-making, and every brief 
is placed on file, and so in that way I believe that the 
college is becoming a public benefactor. 
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CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to call the discussion of 
this paper to a close, but we have a full morning. I 
don’t wish to intrude upon the time at twelve o'clock, 
but if there is any opportunity at the close of the last 
paper this morning for further discussion of some of 
these papers that do not get as much discussion as they 
should, time will be given then to return to them. 

Before the next paper is introduced I will call Vice- 
President Babbitt to the chair to introduce the paper 
and the speaker. 


Mr. Bansitr: Men and Women of the Convention: 
We have a good turnout this morning and I know you 
will enjoy the papers of the morning, and I hope the 
discussion that follows will utilize every moment be- 
cause time is valuable. 

I have pleasure in presenting now to this Associa- 
tion Prof, J. T. Marshman, of Hiedelberg University, 
Tiffin, Ohio, who will speak on “Elocution, Its Rela- 
tion to True Education.” Prof. Marshman. (Applause) 


Pror, MarsHMAN: Mr. Chairman, Fellow Teachers, 
and Members of the Convention: I am sorry that I 
did not understand that twenty minutes was the limit. 
I understood the papers were to be thirty minutes. I 
would like to have the additional ten minutes which 
should be used in the discussion of my paper. I have, 
also, taken the liberty of changing one term in this 
subject, not because I think this audience needs the 
change but because the word has a little broader signifi- 
cance in discussion—instead of the word, “elocution,” 
I have used the word, “expression,” “Its Relation to 
True Education.” 

“The essential method of education is the sharing of 
life.” Nowhere in all the realm of education is this 
sharing of life more fully realized than in a true con- 
ception and a true teaching of expression. But the 
world of education has not yet come into a full aware- 
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ness of this truth. There are reasons for this non- 
appreciation of the place of expression in its relation 
to true education. We are very apt to shut our eyes 
and stop our ears, in our own self-indulgent philosophy, 
and listen only to the still small voice of our own con- 
ceit and pride of place. Even some of the masters of 
education have not yet learned that the most essential 
virtue of all is disinterestedness. Educators, in some 
degree, at least, are partisans. Amd so long as the 
ruling motive of educators is devotion to the interests 
of their own department, subject, and class room, we 
can not hope to attain the highest standards in our 
educational system, So long as these men, for the most 
part well-educated, continue to shut their eyes to every- 
thing in the educational system which is not perfectly 
agreeable to them we can not expect that each subject 
will find its accredited place in the developing process 
of education. No subject, in modern education, has 
suffered more because of the want of this virtue, dis- 
interestedness, in educators than the subject of ex- 
pression. 

But there is another reason why expression is not 
given her rightful place in relation to true education. 
The whole subject has been brought into disrepute by 
the shams of its own profession. We have been overrun 
with so-called elocutionists who “are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise.’ These are 
they that, with their self-admiring pride, and pretence 
to feel what they do not, are tickling the fancy of 
groundlings, and making the unskillful laugh. Such as 
these are mere entertainers, iresponsible actors, not only 
without educational value but absolutely detrimental to 
education, and ought to be banished from the ranks of 
the profession as aliens with neither the message or the 
truth in them. So long as these are recognized and 
classed as interpreters in expression, the subject of ex- 
pression can not take its place in its otherwise vital 
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relation to true education. 

But there is still another reason why expression is not 
receiving the emphasis in education which belongs to it- 
We are living today in an age of coldly scientific tem- 
perament, Intellectual investigation and analysis is the 
order of the day. A premium is placed on the intellect 
in our day, while the sympathies, the will, the imagin- 
ation, and all those heart powers that endure are too 
much disregarded. It was Hawthorne who said, that: 
“The tendency to suppress feelings may result in the 
extinction of feeling. Intellectual life destroys the 
purely sentimental life.” We are laughing at sentiment 
in individuals and in nations as a weakness in character, 
when in reality the history of individuals and nations. 
without sentiment tell the story of downfall and ruin. 
The scientific temperament of our age has Wrought 
great revolutions and evolutions with us; and it has its 
rightful place. But in it all, there has been a danger 
and we have been carried away by the wonderful and 
marvelous feats of the intellect in her investigations and: 
her scientific accomplishments until our hearts have 
grown cold, and our imaginations have become dull and 
dormant. Our literature is coldly scientific; our history 
is formal and matter of fact; our character is individ- 
ualistic and inhumanitarian. This temper of the age is 
reflected, if we will but see, in the state, in the churclt, 
and in the family. But we are told, and there seem to 
be signs of promise, that the light of a deeper life is 
filtering down through these cold intellects of ours and 
finding an abiding place in the heart out of which are 
the “real issues of life.” The realization and the reality 
of this new order of things will give rise, in the devel- 
oping process of education, to more and more emphasis 
in the province of expression. 

But the natural and legitimate question now to ask 
is: How can expression as an educational means have 
any vital relation to this new and true order of things. 
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Before we can answer this question, we must under- 
stand a little more clearly just what this new and true 
education is. To make clear just what true education 
is, is a difficult task, for there is no unanimity even 
among greatest educators on the true end of education. 
This. query itself is as old as civilization. Its specific 
answer has never been the same for two succeeding 
generations. There seems to be an education that be- 
longs peculiarly to each age. So it is not our purpose, 
even were it possible, to lay down a philosophy of edu- 
cation good for all ages. We do not understand that 
there is exactly a new education with each succeeding 
age. But rather let us understand that the world is 
new with each succeeding age, that is the world will 
not stand still. Each age has its new type of life an: 
thought, as the problems of each generation adjust 
themselves with these changes, education must take on 
a new coloring; in order to fulfill its mission as the 
interpreter of the best life of any age it must reform 
and adjust its philosophy to the developing world 
changes. What, then, is the end of true education in- 
terpreted in the light of the present generation and life, 
is our first query. 

Dr. Davidson says that, “Education is conscious of 
voluntary evolution.” Nicholas Murray Butler says 
that, “Education is a gradual adjustment to the spiritual 
possessions of the race.” J. G. Compayre says that, 
“Education is the sum of the reflective efforts by which 
we aid nature in the development of the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral faculties of man, in view of his 
perfection, his happiness, and his social destinations.” 
Herbert Spencer says: “To prepare us for complete 
living is the function which educztion has to discharge.” 
John Dewey says, “I believe that education is the funda- 
mental method of social progress and reform—I be- 
lieve that education is a regulation of the process of 
becoming to share in the social consciousness.” J. P.. 
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Munroe says: “The question to be asked at the end of 
an educational step is not ‘what has the child learned?’ 
but ‘what has the child become?’” Dr. H. H. Horne 
says that, “Education is the eternal process of superior 
adjustment of the physically and mentally developed, 
free, conscious, human being to God, as manifested in 
the intellectual, emotional, and volitional eavironment 
of man.” Bishop Sapulding says that, “Life is the 
unfolding of a mysterious power, which in man rises 
to self-consciousness to the knowledge of a world of 
truth and order and love where action may no longer 
be left wholly to the sway of matter or the impulse of 
instinct, but may and should be controlled by reason 
and conscience. To further this process by deliberate 
and intelligent effort is to educate. Hence education is 
man’s conscious cooperation with the infinite Being in 
promoting the development of life; it is the bringing of 
life in its highest form to bear upon life, individual and 
social, that it may raise it to greater perfection, to ever- 
increasing potency.” 

These are representative definitions of representative 
educators. Deductions drawn from these definitions as 
to what are the true ends of education ought to be ac- 
ceptable to us, This language declares unto us in no 
uncertain terms that it has always been the purpose of 
true education to interpret the best life of the world 
anew to each generation; to bring each human being 
into possession of the truest heart wisdom of the race; 
to beautify and enrich society through perfecting its 
individual units. So in ends of that education that is 
to interpret our present age, we must discover two dis- 
tinct tendencies. The one toward an individual end, 
the other toward a social end. The central thought in 
educational processes of today must be to the end of the 
growth of individuals and society, Our education must 
work for the adjustment of the individual to society. 
Its action must be reciprocal on individual and society. 
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‘The demand today of the world, that we must educate 
or perish by our own prosperity recognizes the ultimate 
worth of the person. The education ideal of this age 
must look beyond wealth, position, nationality, social 
circumstances, first of all, to the individual heart. But 
on the other hand, that same educational ideal must also 
recognize right relations to one’s fellows as a necessary 
part of true life. We can not say today that knowl- 
edge for knowledge’s sake, or power for power’s sake 
or culture for culture’s sake, or anything else as merely 
and selfishly individual, is the true end of true edu- 
cation. 

But to come back to the individual as the first end in 
our two-fold tendency of true education. For true edu- 
cation must at least begin with the individual. In 
setting up this end, we must not understand that in- 
dividuality in its narrower sense is meant. Not that 
individuality which deals merely with the intellect or 
function of knowing, but that individuality which em- 
phasizes the development of the whole living being; 
an individuality which is a living organism and includes 
the whole complexity of its powers. “Not only are the 
destinies of eternity wrapped up in this individual be- 
ing, but also the destinies of time’s limit and life. The 
average individual youth does not face the problems of 
his life’s pursuit without the most serious revolutions 
and evolutions of being, and the finer his metal the 
keener the struggle. He is thus a chaos, a world-former, 
miniature philosopher, dem-devil, and semi-god, and 
the issues are largely fought out, in his education, that 
make for diabolism or for divinity.” It is clear in such 
a view of the individual as this that he is a complex 
being, not merely vital, or mental, or emotional, but 
a blending into a symmetrical whole of all these powers. 
This complex being not only walks, works, perceives, 
remembers, reasons, imagines, but he also admires, imi- 
tates, loves, hopes, fears, trusts, resolves, worships, and 
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obeys. That education which forgets the development 
of the sources of powers in the individual out of which 
these activities flow is not true education. True edu- 
cation must begin and end, so far as the individual is 
concerned, by bringing about the growth and develop- 
ment of the material, sentient, sensitive, instructive, 
affectional, perceptive, self-preservative, memorative, so- 
cial, imaginative, moral, rational, and spiritual germ that 
is already planted in the human being. This does not 
mean that every individual is to be put through a 
psychic mold, but “to every man according to his need.” 
In short, it does mean that true education must make 
persons out of individuals. 

We have now shown that the mere growth and de- 
velopment of an organism, physical, or menial, or emo- 
tional is not the true end of education. Indeed, we 
have taken the broader view of the individual in terms. 
of a person as our end of true education. To be clear, 
and without being too formal or technical from our 
discussion, we may conclude along with the leading 
philosophers of the day, that personality means a com- 
bination of the powers of the intellect, sensibility and 
volition in a self-conscious unity, with moral judgment 
crowning their action with significance. Personality 
implies self-consciousness, self-control and self direc- 
tion, or more definitely the ability to think one’s self in 
relation to one’s world, set ends before one’s self ane! 
freely choose them as one’s own. Without going farther 
into the discussion we may say that power in one’s self 
or self-realization is the work of education and the re- 
lation that expression in its broadest sense, sustains to 
this work, our second inquiry, 

The answer to this second query is a large and com- 
plicated one, for it involves, now, educational processes 
and means, in which field, rather than in the field of 
educational ends is the greater fight of modern educa- 
tion. But even in the field of educational methods and. 
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processes there are some principles that seem to be well 
established. Advanced educational ideals no longer 
tolerate objective methods for their own sake, but 
methods today are seeking for application on a sub- 
jective basis. Teaching today is a subjective process, 
a psychic process. The teacher who would succeed now 
must ‘not only know the subject he is to teach, but he 
must know the subject on whom he is to teach. He 
must diagnose the strength, the weakness, the powers 
in all their relation to the one whom he essays to teach 
before he can hope to apply the proper processes for 
growth. Again, we are learning from the opening 
book of nature, the secret of growth from within out. 
We are learning to continue by natural processes the 
work begun by nature. We in education can not bestow 
powers, we can merely feed, stimulate, and direct, the 
germs of powers already planted within the human be- 
ing. We have learned that educational processes must 
carry on what is already begun. Back of all these pro- 
cesses, it is certainly evident that there are two funda- 
mental ideas in methods of modern and true education, 
activity and freedom. These ideas are essentially innate 
with the whole idea of expression, In this. whole sub- 
ject of expression, the person is the end, truth is the 
matter and nature is the method. The individual can 
not grow into the person, that he should become, ex- 
cept through freedom and.activity of powers, truth can 
not be found only as activity and freedom reveals it, 
nature can only work on the principles of freedom and 
activity. Every department of education must come to 
recognize this truth, but no department of education is 
so fully demonstrating this principle as the department 
which deals with true expression. ‘The crystalized ex- 
pressions, “No impression without expression” and . 
“Learn to do by doing” are the maxims and mottoes of 
educational methods and processes. True teachers of 
expression are coming unto their own in the fuller reali- 
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zation of their important part in this great work. We 
have been standing aside, allowing philosophizing and 
theoretic so-called educators to usurp, with their im- 
practical and fallaciously-spun theories, our rightful 
place in the great work of education. It is true that 
the educators of this “passing era” have given rise to 
noble conceptions; it is true that they have furnished 
our age with great ideas; it is true that they have 
propagated sublime schemes, but the time has come 
when education must fit men and women more than in 
the past, to realize these conceptions, ideas, and schemes 
in sublime achievement. First there must be ideas, but 
first, last and all the time must be the application of 
these ideas to life, and that work of application of 
these ideas in the lives of the young must largely belong 
to our work. Because of the lack of this application in 
much of the educational methods of the day; I mean 
to say because of the absence and lack of this depart- 
ment of expression as an absolute essential in the cur- 
riculums of High Schools and Colleges of our day, 
much of. the criticism of the results of education by 
Shakespere and Burns, of their day, obtains in many, 
too many, products of our educational system. Shake- 
spere, in the fourth act of the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, makes one of his characters, Mrs. Page, there com- 
plain of the currect study of the schools to the parson 
in these words: “Sir Hugh,.my husband says my son 
profits nothing in the world at his books.” In the fifth 
act of Love Labor’s Lost we are shown adults making 
a pedantic display of just such wordy learning as 
Shakespere was forced to acquire at school. He has 
two of his characters there criticise such “learning.” 
Moth, the page, says (aside to the Costard, the clown) : 
“They have been at a great feast of languages and stolen 
the scraps.” Costard says: “They have lived long on 
the alms basket of words.’’ Such learning is not knowl- 
edge, neither is it education, for it does not make for 
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power in one’s self to bring things to pass. The reason 
for its failure is not far to seek. It is a constant pour- 
ing-in process of ideas that are not used an vitalized 
and made real by some method of expression through 
activity and freedom. This criticism came at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century but shame upon us 
and our unagegressiveness it is too true today. 

Some time near the close of the eighteenth century 
Robert Burns wrote: 


“There’s ither poets, much your betters, 
Far seen in Greek, deep men of letters, 
Hae thaught they had ensur’d their debtors 
A’future ages; 

Now moths deform in shapeless tatters 
Their unknown pages.” 


And again another poem— 


“A set of dull, conceited hashes 
Confuse their brains in college classes, 
They gang in stirks and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak; 
And syne they think to climb parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek!” 


I do not believe that Burns can be wholly blamed 


for this injustice, and no doubt, injustice it is. Burns 


was not wholly and narrowly prejudiced against cul- 
ture, brought about through books, for its own sake. 
But he, like Shakespere, could not see where culture 
through colleges made men of power and sympathy. 
Burns, as well as Shakespere, felt a keen sympathy 
for nature and nature in her turn sang her sweet songs 
of sympathy in their hearts. Communing with life and 
nature meant to them a twofold process united for one 
end, a drinking in, and a pouring out, the end of that 
process was becoming educated. We can not escape 
the conviction, if we will observe, but that our educa- 
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tional system of today is not giving power in the person, 
is not teaching breadth of sympathy, and symmetrical 
development. A great gulf is fixed between the exit 
of high school and college life, and the threshold of real 
life. That gulf must be bridged not by the teaching of 
more ideas, but by making potent and real the ideas al- 
ready furnished, by helping the student to discover the 
continents of undiscovered truth which lie within the 
confines of his own soul; in short, by making personal- 
ity through the sharing life of the teacher. Life is con- 
tagious. Your life and my life as teachers in this great 
field must be transmitted into the student in the terms 
of their own personality. We, in a sense, must de- 
crease, our students must increase. I care not how 
great the idea, or how true, to become potential it must 
be incarnated. I care not what the message may be, it 
in the last analysis is not final, the character of the 
messenger must finally determine the power of the mes- 
sage. Your work and my work may not be so much 
with the idea or the message although I believe we have 
a part in this but we are the instruments of the process 
of incarnating; we are the moulding factors in whose 
hands are to be shaped and fashioned the might and 
weight of character. If then our conclusions be true, 
that we are the incarnating instruments, and that the 
individual that now is, furnished with ideas and con- 
ceptions, must through true education be the person that 
he should become, it must follow that everything re- 
ceived by the student from teacher or text-book must 
be brought into the experimental laboratory of expres- 
sion where it will be made a vital possession. This will 
be done through expression of the impression, either 
by word or act. We do not learn a thing and then ex- 
press it, but the expression itself is a part of the pro- 
cess of acquisition whether mental, emotional or vital. 
Let there be only impression and we have the book- 
worm, the apparent but unreal knowledge. We can 
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observe this in the class-room where students have 
passed through years, perhaps of cramming and pouring 
in processes and then find that they can do nothing with 
their learning. It is unreal to them and only a fancy 
of the subject before them. How many examples of 
this kind appear before you as you look back over those 
who have passed through the school or college halls, 
students who thought that they knew things and were 
educated but whose ideas were merest ghosts; knowl- 
edge powerless and meaningiess because the impression 
had not become a part of themselves through some 
kind of expression. It is only through the expres- 
sional process that knowledge passes over into power 
in man’s self which is the final and true end of edu- 
cation, Expression is not only a revelation of the reali- 
zation of knowledge, but it is also a part of the process 
by which we attain realization of knowledge. Expres- 
sion of impression gives initiative and reality and per- 
sonality. Inadequate expression in the class room or 
out of it engenders unclearness, misunderstanding, for- 
getfulness, superficial conceit of knowledge, and growth 
of wealkings to fill the ranks of the human race. But 
adequate expression of impression will give to the 
student reality of knowledge and will progressively dis- 
cover the student to himself through free self-activity. 
Like Goethe of old, although not so young as he, who 
when six years of age, while playing in the yard made 
the great discovery and rushed into the house to his 
mother, shouting: “Mudder, Ich bin ein Ich,” (I am an 
I), so the student through this process of free self- 
activity, in the field of expression, must ‘be led in the 
natural growing of his powers to know that he is a 
person. If we were to listen to a product of this edu- 
cational process today, we should hear him say without 
faltering voice: “I discover that to live my very own 
life, I must say, ‘I am’; that I must earn my living 
by the exercise of my trained powers; that I must sup- 
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‘port the institutions of society by intelligent apprecia- 
tion of their worth; and that I must enjoy the products 
of art and civilizations through the growth and devel- 
opment of my powers into one symmetrical whole. Alt 
these things belong to me, and I should be less myself 
without them.” 

This brings us to our second end of true education, 
that of Society. In the ever-growing territory of the 
American Republic, democracy is triumphant. That 
spirit, “I am my brother’s keeper” and “If eating meat 
maketh my brother to offend I will eat no meat while 
the world stands,” is gaining ground all over the world. 
Our educational institutions are catching and must 
catch the same spirit. Side by side with the individual 
end of education, there is also another end of educa- 
tion, a fuller recognition of society as an organism. It 
is also clear that the development of the one is the con- 
dition of the other, hence there is need of little dis- 
cussion of this phase of our subject. A society exists 
only through its units. States, government and com- 
munity life are the natural and necessary products of 
man’s nature, and, as such, are the embodiments of 
laws whose source and authority are the very nature 
of the component individuals. The true education, then, 
of this age, has no more distinctive mission and aim 
than to develop in its students a definite sense of the 
constructive organizing principle of civilization in fam- 
ily, in church, in society, and in the state. Thoughtful 
men of the present day are sure of the conviction that 
the great need of our time is a full-grown, wisely di- 
rected social consciousness, and that the development 
thereof must be the aim of education. The higher in- 
stitution of learning today, as well as the primary and 
secondary institution of learning, is not only an instru- 
ment for the development of the person but it is also an 
instrument of society for social ends, In this end of 
education, we never lose sight of the individual, but the 
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final consideration is not the individual taken by him- 
self, but the individual filling the proper place in society. 
This means education that implies and includes train- 
ing for man’s social, man’s industrial, man’s political 
and all man’s other relations with man. Yes, it in- 
cludes even more. It includes cooperation with the In- 
finite Being in promoting the development of life both 
individual and social. We have said that self-realiza- 
tion was the high individual end of education and the 
province of expression the one great means of attaining 
the end. “But the individual can fully realize himseif 
only through society. Yes, complete self-realization re- 
quires more than human society, it requires fellowship 
with God. It follows then, for us that true education 
is the effort to assist mature human beings toward 
complete self-realization in and through fellowship with 
both their fellows and God.” “Under this conception 
true education does not stop with the development of 
individual powers,” as under the first phase of our dis- 
cussion, “or with mere social adjustment,” as under the 
second phase of our discussion, “but it includes them 
and also something more.” “It aims at individual 
power, but forbids the selfish use thereof: it aims at 
social adjustment, but holds that complete society in- 
cludes God and man.” Social righteousness then is our 
second end and the part that the teaching of expression 
has further to do than has already been pointed out in 
the individual end, our second query. 

It must be clear to us from the vital relation which 
exists between society and its individual components 
that the ills of the individual are in general the ills of 
society. If the place of expression is vital in our edu- 
cational processes for correcting the ills of individual 
then it is vital as a means to the social end. The need 
of society today as of the individual is more breadth of 
humanity. This can come only as we in our education | 
give closer attention to those powers which make for 
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this end. The training of these powers falls largely 
in the field of expression. Society needs the qualities 
of the heart, a deeper and truer sympathy, a wider and 
saner vision, a better and more vivid imagination. It 
may seem strange that we should say that society needs 
imagination or vision the very faculty with which we 
as teachers of expression have more to deal with than 
any other. But the more carefully we look into the 
subject the more ready will we be to agree with George 
Santayana in his “Interpretations of Poetry and Re- 
ligion,” on page 9, when he says: “The imagination 
is the great unifier of humanity. Men’s perceptions 
maybe various, their powers of understanding very 
unequal; but the imagination is, as it were, the self- 
consciousness of instinct, the contribution which the 
inner capacity and demand of the mind makes to ex- 
perience. To indulge the imagination is to express the 
universal self, the common and contagious element in 
all individuals, that rudimentary potency which they 
all share. To stimulate the imagination is to produce 
the deepest, the most pertinacious emotions. To re- 
press it is to chill the soul, so that even the clearest 
perception of the truth remains, without the joy and 
impetuosity of conviction.” 

It was Prof, James Seth in his Ethical Principles, 
who says: “It is a defect of imagination that is largely 
to blame for the unworthy and sensual lives that we 
see. It is because the horizon is bounded ‘by the day’s 
needs and the day’s capacities of enjoyment that the 
life is narrow and so mean, could but the distant horizon 
lift, could but the man look into the far distant future 
and discern all the consequences of the act he is about 
to do, could he but see its waves breaking on those 
distant shores against which some day they must break, 
how different his life would be! and if we could lift the 
horizon of life itself and see our life in time, we must 
stretch our imagination to the utmost. Seen in that 
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light, in the light of the “immensities and eternities” 
nothing is common or unclean, nothing is trivial or 
commonplace. “I is this power that perceives subtie 
analogies which find entrance to us by no other inlet. 
It is this power which makes the dead abstract and the 
dead concrete live; this is the power which suffers not 
truth to dwell by itself in one compartment of the mind, 
but carries it home through our whole being—under- 
standing, affections, will.” Individuais have risen and 
fallen with the rise and fall of this power. The measure 
of nations has been and is the measure of their visions. 
We may be living in an intensely practical age. The 
living present with its visible actualities may be the all 
absorbing question. But these alone do not and cannot 
make out the true full life. We need to be lifted out 
of the mere realm of facts and principle into the wider 
sphere of being where we can see the real in the ideal, 
the finite in the infinite and the human in the divine. 

Fellow teachers, this is largely our work, we must 
obey the call, The field is great, the nee.! is urgent. 
Let us remember the ends we are seeking the one in- 
dividual, “To thine own self be true’’ self-realization, 
the other social, ““No man liveth to himself and no man 
dieth to himself” Social righteausness. The ends are 
reciprocal but each must be kept inviolate. The work 
of expression is the great means to these ends, and we 
must maintain it in the face of all onpositicn. 

As the horoscope of time reveals the future, we may 
catch no uncertain vision of the product of an ideal 
educational system where expression in its broadest 
sense 1s given its rightful place. Emerging from the 
halls of our educational institutions we may behold the 
student knowing himself and his powers, with a vision 
of the unseen before him; we may see him with all the 
springs of his emotions touched linking himself by wide 
sympathies to the on-rushing life of humanity. Yes, we 
may see him under the spell of prophecy as the voice 
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of the imagination speaks to him of that range of study 
in which is every human being and within which is 
included every human soul. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: ‘This paper invites discussion, 
but our time is far spent and we must hold to the hour 
as far as possible, 

One of the primary instincts of human nature is that 
of the dramatic instinct. It is the instinct which exists 
all through the life of the child and the man, to the 
very end of life. It is an instinct to be educated and 
developed, not one to be repressed. I am sure we will 
have pleasure in listening to the paper by Miss Edith 
F, Kunz, of New Brighton, N, Y., on “The Dramatic 
Instinct.” (Applause. ) 


Miss Kunz: I think I have never been in your 
midst before, but I feel as though I knew you all. 1 
have known most of you for a good many years. It is 
very nice to be here I assure you. 

(Miss Kunz spoke from notes, and the stenographer 
failed to take her speech. ‘The following is an ab- 
stract of the address.—Editor. ) 


“THe Dramatic INSTINCT.” 


From the play of the imagination to dramatic ex- 
pression is but a step. The ordinary child takes that 
step. Dramatic instinct is universal. We a!l have it— 
at least the germ, although we repress the action. The 
love of playing a part is natural. We assume and imi- 
tate in manner and voice. Unconsciously our purpose 
is to increase our own personality, We wish to see how 
it feels to be some one else. 

The savage likes to wear a high hat or long tall 
feathers, because he believes that he himself extends to 
the utmost edge of hat or feather. The lower animals. 
bristle their hair and fluff out their feathers for the 
same reason. Children follow the same instinct. They 
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themselves extend to the outer edge of the trailing skirt. 
Their own personality extends as far as the upper point 
of the little parasol the little girl carries. The same 
love of feeling oneself enlarged is the primary element 
in dramatic instinct. 

With an imaginative person it takes but a little, out- 
side oneself, to change the personality. The dramatic 
instinct is in all. The difference lies in the extent to 
which it is developed, We all. imagine ourselves doing 
great deeds and performing gracious kindly acts. 

In the majority of persons the instinct never becomes 
action, The motor impulse is lacking. With children, 
however, the dramatic impulse at once becomes trans- 
formed into action. 

The use of the dramatic instinct as an educative, 
ethical force is one of the strongest tools of the modern 
teacher. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I wish we had time for the 
discussion of this paper, but as was said in the early 
part of our meeting this morning, our programs are 
very full. 

The next paper on the program will be one by Prof. 
H. M. Tilroe, of Syracuse University, Syracure, N. Y., 
on “College Courses in Oratory.” 


Pror. Ti,roE: Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention : 

Oratory in the colleges is not unlike oratory in other 
grades of school work. It may be said to be a little 
older and in some cases a little more advanced but that 
is all. 

Unlike many arts and sciences, speaking cannot be 
either taken or let alone. It is an artistic, social and 
commercial necessity. It is a tie which binds us each 
to the other. If we would live in this world in more 
than dummy fashion, we must speak. So you see that 
speaking is not a thing to be put off until college days. 
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It is not a thing that comes in chunks. Speaking is 2 
growth, It finds root in the coo of the child and comes 
to fruitage in ripened age. And what is oratory but 
speech grown up. The college man sometimes speaks 
of the heavens in terms of the firmament, but he never 
gets away from the “twinkle, twinkle little star.” Ora- 
tory is elevated conversation, no more, no less. The 
question is not, do we speak but how well do we speak. 
So my purpose is to discuss with you some courses 
which are not new nor entirely different, but rather 
lines of work a little more advanced. 

Any department must shape its course in accordance 
with the purpose of the institution in which it is to be 
given. In a broad sense all of our schools from the 
kindergarten to the university are the answer to the 
call of our country for good citizens. They are in- 
tended to train men and women to become respectable 
members of society. In this great work all branches 
of learning must coordinate, each much enhance the 
value of the other. Branches spell the difference be- 
tween the tree and the post. While oratory is not the 
whole tree, it may be said to be more than a branch. 
It may be called the leaves. Where foliage is absent, 
life is extinct. A skeleton serves no other purpose than 
a night mare. Blossoms do not blow in thin air, how- 
ever warm that air may be. They must be supported. 
They must be held there by a sustaining body. Oratory 
is not all of learning by any means, but it is the thing 
which makes learning effective, and as such I shall 
discuss it with reference to the colleges. 

While the department ought not to overemphasize 
itself, yet the constituency of this body is made up of 
specialists in public speaking and it is rignt ana proper 
here to discuss our own work. 

Schools of oratory may be said to be founded on two 
different bases. They may be controlled by two dis- 
tinct motives; one artistic, the other utilitarian; one 
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founded on the idea of entertainment, the other on the 
thought of conviction and persuasion. Both are im- 
portant and both should be taught in their right place. 
While opportunity to qualify in both lines should be 
offered in the colleges, I feel that the idea of conviction 
and persuasion ought to predominate. Of all the thous- 
ands who have graduated from our colleges annually, 
few become public entertainers. The greater part of 
them enter into the other business of the world. The 
college man is expcted to do more than merely to re- 
produce what some other man has wrought. He must 
do more than declaim. He must construct as well as 
deliver. He is called upon to do more than to make 
other men convincing. He must make himself con- 
vincing. Then the courses in college must do more 
than feed. They must draw out of a man the sub- 
stance, the results of this nutrition. 

It is not my purpose to call particular attention to all 
of the courses which may be offered profitably, but to 
the courses which ought to be taught in all of our col- 
leges. Every university man irrespective of the college 
in which he does his work ought to be required to take 
a good course in the fundamentals of elocution. (Ap- 
plause.) This man ought to bear the marks of culture, 
and I think that no evidence of culture is quite so plain 
as that of a refined speech. I am aware that many great 
men and women butcher the King’s English, Their 
aggravating gutterals and their monotonous nasals have 
not ruined their influence, yet I am as free to say that 
these faults do not enhance their greatness. I have 
no sympathy with the college athlete who stumbles onto 
the platform and who says, “I ain’t much on speakin’ ; 
you will have to let me off on what I can do on the 
field.” (Laughter.) The form in which he runs is 
of little consequence when compared with the form in 
which he speaks; one is a matter of a day, the other x 
life proposition. 
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Along with the required work in written English 
ought to be required in all the colleges drill in oral 
English; one aids the other; one is weak without the 
other. The speech is written to be delivered. Someone 
has said that a poem is only half a poem until it is well 
read. Carlyle has said that we are all poets when we 
read a poem well. Thus we see that one must read well 
in order to appreciate good literature. Says Prof. 
Baldwin, “All the while since we speak continually and 
write seldom we may confirm the habit of accurate use 
by accurate ennunciation though the mere sound of a 
word may seem to be the least important thing about 
it, yet in fact care of the meaning is undoubtedly helped 
by care of the sound, and conversely carelessness of the 
sound usually promises carelessness of the meaning. 
Carefulness in written words, as a means to clearness, 
will be directly helped by carefulness in speech. The 
habit of noticing the sound will help the habit of 
noticing the meaning.” 

Thus we have evidence that oral English is of great 
aid in written English, and where one is required the 
other ought not to be neglected. The ability to read well 
aids a man in writing well so I think that the colleges 
which require written English and do not require oral 
English, are in error. The student should learn that 
reading is more than pronunciation of words, and that 
good literature is more than black ink and white paper. 

Having been grounded in the fundamentals of good 
reading and good speaking the college student ought 
to be drilled in all forms of practical, public speech. 
He should be able to deliver an occasional address. He 
should be master of the moment in extemporaneous 
speaking. He should be able to call his right name in 
parliamentary drill and in toasts. He should know the 
sublimity of good hymn reading and good bible reading. 

Of all the forms of oratorical drill, no other one aids 
a man so much in finding himself as the drill in oral 
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debate. The ability to tell effectively while on one’s 
feet what one knows is second only to the possession of 
that knowledge, and I know of no more potent means 
of making oneself effective than experience in oral de- 
bate. Thus, briefly, I have pointed out not such courses 
as might be given but such courses as should be in- 
cluded in the corricula of every college, and such 
work as every college man and woman ought to be 
able to perform. 

As to oral debate, the other day a messenger came to 
my door when I was teaching and said, “The chancel- 
lor wishes you to call at his office immediately.” I dis- 
missed the class and went to the office, thinking over my 
past sins. (Laughter). You need to know our chan- 
cellor well to get the force of that remark. And I came 
into his offce and found him putting on his hat and 
coat. He said, “Take a train at five o'clock, go to Bing- 
hampton, stay over night, and in the morning go and 
tell the Bishop you are there to represent me.” I had 
never attended a national conference, never made a 
speech at a national conference. “Why,” I said, “what 
do you want me to say?” “Well you ought to know 
what to say, you ought to know what to say!’ And 
he took his train for New York. He was kind enough 
to telegraph back what he wanted me to state. That is 
enough on that. It simply illustrates the point that 
the college man ought to know what to say as well as 
how to say it, and the ability to stand on one’s feet and 
think and express effectively what one thinks is second 
only to the possession of something to say. (Applause). 

When I hear a great minister. preach I wish I were 
a preacher, I wish that I had been called to the min- 
istry. When I hear a lawyer plead a case before a jury 
and make them think as he thinks, I wish I were a 
lawyer. When I hear someone that reads well, I wish 
that I were a great reader. But none of these things 
seem to have been my lot. 
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I have read somewhere that we ought not to think 
more highly of ourselves than we ought to think, but 
I don’t think that means that we ought not to think any- 
thing of ourselves. I read of a great painter who stood 
before his masterpiece the dream of his years, his ideal. 
The man, of middle life, stood before it weeping, and a 
friend says, “Why do you weep in the presence of that 
which you have worked so long to achieve?” He 
answered, “This is my ideal, this moment marks the be- 
ginning of my decline.” 

No more of this talk that you don’t hold your rightful 
place. No more of this talk that they make you take a 
back seat. No man or woman has ever been forced to 
a back seat who could occupy a front seat! (Applause.) 

You can make yourself effective. Take a teacher of 
no account in science and where is science in his institu- 
tion? It is on a back seat. Take a teacher of no ac- 
count on any other subject and where is his institution 
on that subject. It is on a back seat. Don’t think any 
worse of yourself than you ought to think. Stand up and 
do the best you know how, and I have never seen the 
educator yet who was selfish enough to turn you down. 
(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I hope you will not think 
your presiding officer too anxious to get from one paper 
to another, from one item to the next item, but I am 
anxious to go through the program as nearly on time 
as possible. 

Your President appoints four committees as follows: 

Committee on Resolutions: Miss Jennie Mannheimer, 
Mr. E. R. Moses, Miss M. B. Hutchinson. 

Committee on Nominations: Mr. J. F. B. Beckwith, 
Miss Muriel M. Victor, Mrs. C. J. Frankel. 


Committee on Necrology: Miss Daisy Lounsbery, 
Mr. Elmer Smith, Mrs. Nellie B. Martin. 


Committee on Time and Place of Meeting: Mr. Rob- 
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ert I, Fulton, Miss Jessie E. Thorpe, Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Murray. 


In regard to the conference, which is to follow this 
meeting, let every man and woman, who has to do 
with college work, university work, professional school 
work, studio work, high school or grade work, or nor- 
mal school work, not leave the room. Prof. Allan 
Davis, of the National Educational Alliance of New 
York City, is to conduct that work. 

We stand adjourned as a Convention until tomorrow 
at ten o'clock, but there will be another conference at 
nine o'clock on “The Etiquette of the Platform,” fol 
lowing the splendid discussion of this morning. 


Section II.—CoONFERENCE ON STANDARDIZATION OF 


WorK IN PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
was with exceeding pleasure that I received the accept- 
ance of Prof. Allan Davis to take charge of this import- 
ant conference. It is my hope that committees may be 
appointed, and something started this week which in 
years to come, soon or late—the sooner the better—will 
standardize our work and put us on the proper educa- 
tional basis. I have unusual pleasure in presenting to 
you Prof. Allan Davis, of New York City, who will take 
charge of this conference today and each day during the 
remainder of the week. (Applause.) 


Mr. Davis: First of a!l I want to thank Mr. New- 
ens for his very kind words about me personally, and 
secondly, I want to ask you for your indulgence for my- 
self for several reasons. In the first place I suppose 
there are very few instructors here present who have not 
had very much more experience in public speaking 
than I have had, and therefore it is with a sense of 
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diffidence that I assume the chair today; I take it re- 
luctantly. Because of my experience in the Swathmore 
College meeting of Teachers of Public Speaking in the 
springtime, I may have a little information to work on, 
but I hope you will consider me not so much as your 
chairman as one of your co-workers in this conference. 

Public speaking has done tremendous good for me in- 
dividually. As a boy—I am not much more now—I 
stuttered and stammered both, and my speech was as 
broken as if I had a mouth full of stones, so for that 
reason I owe a great deal to those who helped me to 
build up a clear, full and firm utterance, as I have at 
the present time. 

Now you may ask what this conference is about. 
Perhaps I could express it in no better way than by 
reading Mr. Newens’ letter to me: 

“We have no professional standards as yet, and that 
is the work I am interested in in this conference I am 
hoping you can see fit to lead. 

We have professional schools so-called but there is 
no uniformity of entrance requirements, no uniformity 
of courses of study, and no uniformity of credits for 
graduation. In the colleges and universities there is no 
standard of work in public speaking. Just how far 
declamation should be carried, how much of it required, 
how much of a study of great orators, how much voice 
work, how much work in gesture, how much work in 
prepared orations and debates, how much extemporane- 
ous speaking, and the arrangement of the courses of 
study for cumulative effect has never been considered 
and declared. I have no notion that this work can be 
completed in a year’s time or two or three, but we ought 
to make a start and put on foot some work that will 
eventually result in conclusions.” I think these words 
of our President will explain better than any words of 
mine what the conference hopes to do. 

Now it seems to me we have a great deal of work cut 
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out for us to do in the next few days, and personally 
I have no idea how to accomplish it in three hours’ time. 
I see only one hour today, one tomorrow and one for the 
following day, but I do say this—we can consider here 
today from our own experiences just what courses are 
given now in our various colleges and _ professional 


schools, and then we ought to appoint some committee to 
look over the entire field of schools and colleges and 
find out just what work is done. Tomorrow we will con- 
sider as far as possible what the requirements should 
be, what we should teach in our schools and colleges 
and what the aims of professional schools ought to be, 
and the third day, if possible I say, what practical 
methods we can take in recommendation and suggestion 
to our various schools. 

I have here reports of twenty-five colleges that were 
represented at the Swathmore conference. I shall not 
read these reports now—I have not time enough—but 
I will leave them with the Secretary and anyone who 
wishes may read them. 

I think the most advisable thing to do is to have 
each gentleman and lady here make a report of one or 
two minutes in length, giving as briefly as possible the 
work done in public speaking in the institution he or 
she represents. You will not go into details—might 
say what are the courses, elocution, debate, extempor- 
aneous speaking, interpretation, text books, etc., give a 
general outline of the work as near as possible as some 
basis for tomorrow; and then appoint a committee at 
the end of the hour to look into the situation the re- 
mainder of the year and possibly report at some com- 
mittee meeting, possibly before the annual national 
meeting, 

Mr. Babbitt, will you give us the work doze in your 
various schools? 

Mr. Bassitr: As far as my knowledge goes it will 
deal with a certain large Eastern college and with the 
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work in the Y. M. C. A. in a certain Eastern city. This 
college in the Teachers’ Department has three courses 
under capable instruction, by a graduate of a Boston 
school. She calls those three courses, “Story Telling,” 
“Music 19” and “English 57.” She must call her voice 
work “Music 19.” In the university proper connected 
with this same institution they have two hours a week 
public speaking course. It is taught by a man who was 
formerly an assistant editor of a certain magazine. So 
far as I have been able to learn his only training for 
the position has been one year’s experience with a road 
Shakespearian company which traveled through Canada. 
To be sure he has read a number of text books, no 
doubt, and in inquiring into that work among the fel- 
low students I learned that it consisted in simply a few 
voice drills on vowels and on occasional speech for 
criticism and the memorization of the utterance of fine 
orations which was given for criticism in the class, That 
is the extent so far as I was able to learn of the work in 
that particular instituion. 


I think the time has come when should cease to endure 
the odium of mediocre work. Dr. S. S. Curry said .to 
the former presilent of Harvard University, Dr. Eliot, 
“Doctor, why it is that these Eastern institutions so 
misrepresent our work? It does seem as though you 
here in Harvard and elsewhere try to appoint the most 
incapable men to represent us in order to discredit us.” 


I am glad to see you teachers who come from the 
middle West, the West and the South, are making 
strides, and I sympathize with those in the East that 
have to fight conservatism. They need your help, your 
inspiration and your backing, because they are not get- 
ting their dues. Some of these teachers are doing splen- 
did work, but can hardly call their souls their own. 


The public speaking class in the Y. M. C. A. work 
has progressed finely, doing good work, largely among 
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‘boys who are at work during the day. My experience 
has been along that line for the last six years. I have 
had boys—I call them—from 19 to 60, who have made 
splendid progress in personal development, power to 
express themselves, on their feet. Not anything studied 
out of books; I do not commence the subject of great 
orations until I have accomplished something in getting 
them to express their own individuality and then try to 
guide them into an appreciation of the great productions 
of literature. 


CHAIRMAN: I would like very much to hear from 
everybody in the room, but would ask you to make your 
remarks as brief as possible. Give the names of your 
colleges. Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. Futon: Perhaps I cannot do better, Mr. 
Chairman, than submit a page of the catalogue of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University giving a statement of the 
whole course offered in the Department of Oratory. It 
will be observed that there are sixteen courses ranging 
from one to three hours a week for a year. I have 
grouped these into two main groups the first of which 
consists of nine courses aggregating a credit of twenty- 
mine semester hours on the one hundred and twenty 
hours required for graduation in the university; and the 
second group of seven additional courses aggregating 
thirty hours for graduation in the School of Oratory, 
and for which the university grants the post-graduate 
degree Master of Arts. It would seem that such a 
sanction of our work should set at rest all fears for 
its recognition and standing among colleges and other 
educational institutions. 


The following is a list of the courses, together with 


the number of recitation hours a week, the number of 
semesters, and the total number of hours’ credit on 
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Mr. Tiiroe: One hour a week in the fundamentals 
of elocution required of all students in the Classical and 
Philosophical courses, optional with the others. I am 
speaking now of the College of Liberal Arts. We have 
our oratory, of course, in some of our colleges—College 
of Law, Fine Arts, etc. I am speaking of the Liberal 
Arts. Two hours in dramatic interpretation. One hour 
in advance after you have had that.’ Two semester 
hours, four hours, in public address work in the sopho- 
more year. In the junior year two hours in oral debate 
with an addition! credit of two hours for written debate, 
or a course in argumentation, which is given in the De- 
partment of English. We work back and forth in that 
way. One hour or two hours for the year in advanced 
public address, in which is given a course in hymn 
reading and bible reading. Two hours a week, or four 
hours for the week, in teacher’s methods. This makes 
eighteen hours, 


Mr. Harris: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I 
can recall with accuracy exactly the statement in the 
university register of our courses. The work in the 
College of Liberal Arts gave three hours a week during 
the entire year. Under that general heading came the 
divisions of that course for the year. For the first part 
of that course is public speaking, with all the usual! 
studies under that head. In the second part of that 
course, going through the entire year, in argumentation 
and debate, using Prof. Baker’s text book at present 
although we have used several—I am not at all back- 
ward about changing. And, thirdly, we have our work in 
brief-drawing, discussion of public questions, platform 
speaking, and oratory in general. In the School of 
Theology we have seven courses; argument and debate 
course—I cannot remember the numbers of them, they . 
are arranged like the Columbia University—argumenta- 
tion, debate and literary interpretation. I think probably 
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the most interesting and effective course we have in the- 
ology is the course in original illustration. In the Theo- 
logical Department there is public speaking, argumenta- 
tion, bible and hymn reading, literary interpretation, and 
two successive courses, one following the other, in gen- 
eral culture in English. It really means that we put 
men through a preliminary examination at the beginning 
of the year, and if we find from the reading of their 
papers that they need a little bit of instruction in how 
to write a letter, for instance, so as not to bring disgrace 
upon themselves and upon the institution, we require ' 
them to take that course. We usually start with such 
rules that a verb must agree with its subject in person 
and number. They don’t know that, some of them, so 
we start from the beginning. We have seven courses in b 
the Theological Department, and three of them are re- . 
quired. We have three of them through the year in the 

College of Liberal Arts, which makes in all about eleven 

hours for the degree graduate course. 


CHAIRMAN: Give the number of courses, names 


and hours, text books, and all. 


Mr. MacMurray: You probably know the kind of 
institution from which I come. It is the Iowa State Col- ) 
lege, and as a general thing public speaking is not 
recognized to any great extent in that kind of an institu- 
tion. But Iowa State, fortunately about twelve years 
ago called a man comparatively unknown at that time to 
the position of teacher of elocution, as a kind of an as- 
sistant in the English Department, at a very small sal- 
ary—that man, as probably you may know, is at the 
present time President of your Associations, Mr. A, M. 

Newens. It was through this work of Mr. Newens’, 
his ideals and his desire to build up a department, that 
Iowa State College today has an unusually liberal de- 
partment and line of work in public speaking, which we 
are trying to keep up as Mr. Newens has built it. 
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We have three teachers who teach nothing but public 
speaking. Mr. Newens emancipated himself several years 
ago from the English Department, and had the depart- 
ment under his own charge for a number of years. 
There are three of us, with humble equipment, who re- 
main to carry on the work, and so I make that explan- 
ation that you may understand why we have as liberal a 
course as we have. 

We have altogether fifteen courses. The first one 
a one-hour course in declamation. We have the semester 
plan. Course No. 2, No.3, is a course in interpretation, 
a continuation of declamation, that is, declamation is a 
prerequisite to the course in interpretation. Course No. 
4 is a continuation of Course No. 3, advanced interpre- 
tation. Course No. 5 is a course of dramatic recital and 
monologue work—that is the first semester. Course No. 
6 is a continuation of Course No. 5. Course No. 7 is 
a course in interpretation especially for women. Course 


No. 8 in oratory, one hour, required in the junior year 


of the general Science Course. These courses so far 
are all two-hour courses, except the first which 
I mentioned. Course 9 is also a course in ora- 
tory, one hour, required in the senior year of the gen- 
eral science course. Course 10 is a course in extem- 
poraneous speaking, a two-hour course. Course 11 is a 
continuation of Course 10, so they can get a full year, 
making four hours altogether, in extemporaneous 
speaking, one of the most popular and one of the most 
useful courses probably in the institution. Course 15 is 
a course in D. E., or Domestic Economy, public speak- 
ing. This is conducted by my first assistant. He takes 
the young ladies, who are going to graduate in domestic 
economy, and teaches them demonstration work, so as to 
prepare them to appear before institutes and other pub- 
lic bodies. ‘That is considered one of the most useful 
courses. 

We have made a change for next year. We have 
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taken the course in debate from the English Depart- 
ment, where it was formerly taught. That is one thing J 
Mr. Newens left for me, to emancipate the course in : 
debate from the English and put it where it belonged 
in the public speaking department. So that next year 
we will have Course 16—the art of debate, one hour, the 
first semester; and Course 17, which is a continuation 
of Course 16, one hour in the second semester of the 
year. And then another course is added for next year, 
that of advanced public speaking, which will be designed 
to take the boys who finish Courses 10 and 11, and 
have those young men prepare and deliver during the 
year one formal address, say 45 minutes to an hour or 
an hour and a quarter in length; in fact, it will be a 
course that will equip the young men, who take it with a 
discourse upon some subject that they can go out and 
give as good as any congressman or platform speaker 
of the state on that particular subject. In all we give 
twenty-four semester hours 


EY EMOTION 


2D tara nen 


Mr. Harris: I understood you to ask that we give 
the college courses, not the undergraduate class. My 
university incorporated three years ago a school of ex- 
pression, as another department. Of course, those have 
18 hours a-week all through the year, but they are not 
graduated on the A. B. degree. 


CHAIRMAN: My idea for the present is to consider 
the courses for the A, B. degree; later we can take the 
professional schools. Will you all say whether the 
courses, of which you speak, are required or elective. 


Mr. Moses: The courses, that I have in hand, are 
offered toward the three degrees, Scientific, Philosoph- 
ical and Classical in Westminster College, Wilmington, 
Pa. Expression, Course 1, given in the second semester 
of the freshman year, and is required. Course 2, Ar- 
gumentation and Debate; text-book, “Argumentation 
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and Debating,” by William T. Foster; required the first 
semester, sophomore year. Course 3, Public Address; 
text-book, “Effective Speaking,’ by A. E. Phillips; 
elective first semester, junior year, three hours. Course 
4, “History of Oratory,” text-book, by Lorenzo Sears; 
elective, junior and senior year; second semester, two 
hours. Course 5, Dramatic Expression, elective juniot 
and senior year, first semester, two hours. Course 6, 
Bible Reading, junior and senior years, second semester, 
two hours; text-book, “Vocal and Literary Interpreta- 
tion of the Bible,” by S. S. Curry. Total number of 
hours, eight. 

Besides that work the \requirement of the teacher is te 
overlook the work in the debating societies, the different 
literary societies of the college, and the general oratorica] 
work. Besides this work, there is also a school of ex- 
pression carried on. 


CHAIRMAN: Before I forget, I think it might be ad- 


visable for the Secretary of the Speech Arts Association 
send out during the course of the year a letter, a circu- 
lar letter, to all members of the organization, asking 
them to report even as these gentlemen have reported, 
and that we also request the Swathmore Conference to 
let us have a copy of their report and we will let them 
have a copy of ours. 


Mr. SmitTH: All work in this line at Colgate Univer- 
sity is elective. Out of 325 students there are 150 study- 
ing public speaking. In the first two years students, to 
get degrees for work in public speaking, must maintain 
a standing of “B.” 

The courses offered at our institution are as follows: 
A one-hour course runs throughout the year—I will say 
that our plan is the semester plan. One year in declama- 
tion for freshmen. One course for sophomore in ora- 
tions. They prepare the oration and deliver it before the 
class. A three-hour course in debating for juniors, and 
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a course ist extemporaneous speech for the seniors. Both 
sections of the junior and senior classes, that is, the de- 
bating and extemporaneous speech, meet together once 
a week for a lecture on the history of literature and de- 
bate, that lecture hour of course being conducted just 
the same as any other literary course with supplementary 
reading and examinations and the like. 

In addition to these courses I have prepared for next 
year to offer a one hour senior course, which was sug- 
gested by the fact that our seniors are frequently called 
upon to go out and make addresses in the surrounding 
towns for various occasions. This year some eight of 
them have been out under no system at all—some were 
invited personally and others sent. That work has 
been so successful that I propose to organize it for next 
year and call it the senior course, under which our 
friends that care for college speakers will be assured 
that we will send out thoroughly prepared speakers, 
who will be advised and prepared for these various 


occasions. I think we are building up there something 
very interesting to the young men. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: Do I understand that Prof. Smith 
has college students that go out and make speeches 
when invited ? 


Mr. SmirH: Yes. For instance, on Memorial Day 
one of the seniors was sent to deliver a Memorial Day 
address. The journalistic report on his effort was that 
it was the best speech they had had there for years in 
spite of the fact that they had had prominent public 
men address them on different occasions. He has been 
to Buffalo and Ogdensburg to address students on mat- 
ters of debating—invited because he was : prominent 
debater in our institution. I propose to get that under 
my supervision, get it organized, so our Alumni will 
know where to send and be assured that our man will 
not be sent out without adequate preparation. 
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In addition to that I have what is called a teachers’ 
course of three hours running through the year in 
which I use the men who have participated largely in 
oration and declamation contests, of which we have an 
abundance, and so came under my direct supervision 
in the presentation of their articles. These men, who 
had a great deal of drill in formal oratory, I use such 
men, as care to take the teacher’s work, in drilling 
under class men and give them credit for it. Those 
men do the work under my supervision, and it is as- 
tonishing how interested they become in it. They are 
required to give two one hour drills to every man who 
is put on their list. Sometimes they give five or six. 
Thev follow the matter up indefinitely. They take 
pride in seeing their men are the ones getting appoint- 
ments for the year. After a man gets to a point of 
efficiency in speaking himself, I find there is no better 
drill than trying to teach others. 

That makes then a matter of twenty-five semester 
hours that we offer in our institution in public speaking. 


Mr. MARSHMAN: “My college is Heidelburg Univer- 
sity at Tiffin, Ohio. I came there four years go, and at 
that time there was no department of oratory in the 
institution. We have from 100 to 125 in our four col- 
lege classes every year. I had 16 enrolled in my de- 
partment. We offer first the course in the fundamental 
principles of elocution, three hours throughout the year. 
This course is optional with the sophomore Englisi 
course, which gives the principles of English, and 
the students must either take my course or this English 
course. That, so far, is required. With the other 
courses it is elective. The other course is two hours 
throughout the year in argumentation and debate. We 
use the semester system. And the next course is a 
course in the history and construction and writing of 
orations. This is a three hour course throughout the 
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first semester. The next course is a course in the men- 
tal and emotional interpretation of the plays of Shakes- 
peare; this is a three hour course throughout the second 
semester. And besides this we have a private lesson 
course; a one semester hour is given for every nine 
lessons in private work. This constitutes the work at 
this institution. In all we have sixteen semester hours 
of class work. I have advanced the courses as rapidly 
as I could. It is not very extensive yet, but it has been 
very intensive! 


CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, it is very late 
now. Tomorrow I will ask for reports of the pro- 
fessional schools. I wish we might appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into the work that is being done over 
the country, and have the secretary: of the committee 
co-operate with the secretary of the Association. Please 
now appoint your comiuittee. 


Mr. Newens: I move that a secretary of this con- 
ference be elected by the Conference or appointed by 
the brethren. 


CHAIRMAN: If there is no objection, we will con- 
sider the motion as carried. (No objection.) 


Mr. Harris: I suggest Mr. Fulton. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton, your name has been sug- 
gested as secretary of the Conference. If there is no 
objection we will consider Mr. Fulton as secretary of 
the Conference. Let us appoint two other members 
of the committee. Mr. Newens, have you any sug- 
gestion? 


Mr. Newens: I would suggest that with Mr. Ful- 
ton we want two more gentlemen. We had better get 
someone far West and someone far East. 


And thereupon, upon motion duly made, seconded and 
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carried, Prof. Beckwith and Prof. Smith were ap- 
pointed as a committee with Mr. Fulton to look into 
what was being done in the general schools of the 
country. 


Section IT. adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 
RECEPTION GIVEN BY THE LOCAL ASSOCIATION OF CLEVE- 


LAND AT COLONIAL HOTEL, 


Mr. Newens: The Mayor of the City of Cleveland 
we had hoped to have here this evening to give us an 
“Address of Welcome.” However, he has been un- 
avoidably detained on other business and could not be 
present but he has sent another man to represent him, 
whom I am sure we shall be glad to hear—he will give 
us the word that the Mayor of the City of Cleveland 
would have given us. Mr. James F. Jackson was se- 
lected for some reason—I don’t quite understand—you 
know he is Superintendent of Charities and Correction. 
There are other members of the Association not present 
that may need his attention. Maybe the Mayor of the 
City knew what he was doing when he sent this officer 
here, knowing that there would be a large number of 
Cleveland people here! I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing Mr. Jackson. (Applause.) 


Mr. JAcKson: Ladies and Gentlemen: I am cer- 
tain that I regret with you and with his Illustrious High- 
ness, that the Mayor cannot be present himself. I 
would have been glad could he have attended this 
occasion and given the word rather than to have 
come down here myself and be told that I was 
not wanted! I cannot help that. The Chairman sug- 
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gests that you are not in need of correction. Now, if 
you aren't, you are the first bunch I ever saw that 
wasn’t; and if you don’t need charity, I don’t know 
what you are doing, there is something wrong, for I 
do not know of anybody who doesn’t need charity. I 
need it, and everybody coming to my office needs it 
and you need it. However, that is not what I was com- 
ing here to say—my program was to say a word of 
appreciation to you in coming to our city. 

The City of Cleveland was well selected in your 
coming. I have not to extol to you its virtues, for you 
look to be quite intelligent and you have been in town 
twenty-four hours and you must have observed for your- 
selves. (Applause.) You have heard much about 
Euclid Avenue. Wherever I go and they speak of 
Cleveland they speak of the beauty of Euclid Avenue, 
but you will observe that the beauty of Euclid Avenue 
has departed, or is departing—it has passed into an 
automobile show, both in the center of the street and 
along the sides—a grand automobile show, the finest on 
earth, and made here in town! (Laughter.) The beauty 
of Cleveland is not on Euclid Avenue; there only is its 
wealth; the beauty is along the Lake Shore and along 
the Heights, and if you would know Clevelard you must 
see those portions of it. Again, it seems to me gracious 
on your part and fitting that you have come to this city 
which from time immemorial has had the speaking 
waves, this the Cleveland which has had in its Forest 
City the whispering leaves, the art of speaking which 
cannot be improved upon because that is the art of 
Nature. But we have one feature here—I beseech you 
to help educate our people, I beseech you that you help 
us to teach those who control money. “Money talks,” 
they say, but a lot of the money of Cleveland doesn’t 
talk right! (Applause.) You can help us educate along 
these lines, and you and the ministry will have done 2 
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great service. 

They say that advertising in the papers and the maga- 
zines—magazines which are cheap beyond expression— 
has taken away the need of public speaking, but those 
magazines, those papers, are man-made, and the art 
of speaking is God-given and can never be supplanted. 
I have wished many times I have seen and heard imper- 
sonators here and their representatives in other cities 
that I could give an audience that pleasure, and uplift, 
and encouragement and enthusiasm, which you are able 


thus to impart to an audience, And let me say another 


thing. I have wondered often when I see one persona 
presenting an entire play, a “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ for instance, and pass in a second from one 
character to another, how they ever stayed ovt of politics 
where one minute you have to be one thing and the 
next another. (Applause.) I am not in politics, I 
only know from observation—I am always the same 
thing, always the charity fellow. 

On behalf of our city I extend greetings. I hope 
you will have an enjoyable time and a profitable time 
in the progress of the art of your profession. We wish 
you Godspeed. We in Cleveland and the country gen- 
erally need the profession in which you are engaged. 
You are the exponents of an art unexcelled, which runs 
to the dawn of history and will last forever. Don’t be 
afraid that those electric lights and electric signs are 
going to put you out of business; nothing but God 
Almighty can put you out of business! 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I wish to extend to the off- 
cers of this city, to the gentlemen who have so gener- 
ously and happily welcomed us here, our appreciation 
of all the things done for us thus far and being provided 
for us during the remainder of this week. Very seldom, 
if ever, has this Association met in a place where so 
generous-hearted and real a reception has been had as 
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in the City of Cleveland. This evening is only an 
evidence of what we felt from the time we came on 
Monday morning and only an earnest of what we ex- 
pect to have before Friday night is here and past. 

We thank you, sir, for these words of welcome. 


Mr. Jackson: If there is anything further needed, 
call on us at the City Hall. 


Solo (Vocal) Frank Workman 
Solo (Vocal) Paul Chase 
Recitation Adrian M. Newens 
Recitation Woodman Babbitt 
Solo (Vocal) Paul Chase 
Recitation ... Mrs. F. Haskell 
Recitation..... .....Charles M. Newcomb 
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Wednesday, June 29, 9 O'clock 


SEcTION I. CONFERENCE ON PLATFORM ETIQUETTE. 
Miss Spalding, Presiding. 


CHAIRMAN: This subject of platform etiquette is a 
very difficult thing to discuss. I believe with Mr. Tilroe 
that it is impossible to come to any decision or to adopt 
any rule as to platform etiquette. 

Now, as Mr. Newens has told you, audience is au- 
dience—we will not discuss that any more. If we 
could know how to know an audience immediately and 
how to hold any audience what a valuable thing it would 
be. Tact and judgment and taste are very valuable in 
all walks of life, but it seems to me a public reader or 
platform speaker has especial need of tact, judgment and 
taste. I believe, with Mr. Tilroe, too, it is only from 
experience that we can get to know an audience quick- 


ly, and we can hold an audience by the power of per- 
sonality with experience. 

I think the subject we were asked to especially limit 
ourselves to this morning was the matter of program, 


and as to when or how we could change the program— 
when, if ever, it was allowable to change the program. 

Just going back to the subject as to audience, I don’t 
believe that always the speaker knows his audience, that 
is, he may think at times he has not his audience when 
he has. You all know the old story of Max O’Rell. 
When he was giving a humorous program there was 
not a sound from the audience, they sat like stones, he 
was in despair. He did his best, and after the pro- 
gram he thought he had made a tremendous failure 
and went in despair back to the dressing room when 
one of the committee came forward and congratulated 
him upon his success! He had the audience every min- 
ute, but they didn’t show him how much they appre- 
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ciated him, I think very often a speaker cannot be sure 
he hasn’t the audience. 

Now, let’s go to this matter of changing the program, 
whether, if ever, the program shall be changed, and 
how it shall be done. Personally I think it is a great 
mistake to change the program when a printed program 
is in the hands of your audience, but I would not say 
it never should be done, and I think when it is done it 
should be explained and some reason given to the audi- 
ence. I once knew of a reader who changed the program 
without any excuse at all, and afterwards che said to 
one of her friends, “When I got to that number I just 
felt I could not do it, I didn’t feel the audience very 
enthusiastic and I thought it too great an effort for me 
to do it, I wanted to save myself.” I think that motive 
wholly unworthy. I had the pleasure of listening to 
David Lipscomb a little while ago. He changed his 
program, but he gave the reason to the audience in such 
a charming and acceptable way that they all under- 
stood and accepted it. If he had not done so, they 
would have resented it very much. On one occasion, 
where the program was changed, I could hardly listen 
to the speaker. for wondering why that number was 
changed—it was the number I had especially wanted to 
hear, On the other hand, if a reader has any doubt as 
to whether a certain selection will suit the audience after 
he or she has begun the program, very often an ex- 
planation concerning the number will help cut. 

I think that this is the subject which Mr, Fulton 
asked us to limit ourselves to especially thts morning, 
changing the program, when it should be done and just 
how it should be done, and I do wish that we might 
have great freedom of discussion. 

I once gave a program in a small town something like 
the Town of Slocum that Mr. Newens spoke of yes- 
terday, and the program was printed and on the pro- 
gram was Mrs. Browning’s “Mother and Poet,” and, oh, 
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I did hate to read that to that audience, I dreaded it, I 
prolonged the preceding numbers, I knew the audience 
would not get it, so when I came to it I tried to read 
it just as simply and strongly as I possibly could. I 
gave quite a little explanation before it—I don’t know 
as I should care to have Mrs. Browning hear that ex- 
planation of her poem, but I tried to make it very 
specific, definite, and personal, then I tried to read it as 
I said simply and strongly, I tried to make it just as 
much the crying of a human heart as | could, and after- 
wards a reception was given in the church—this was a 
very country audience, the people had driven in from 
the country and their farms—and that poem was the 
one thing those old ladies and men spoke about. So ! 
thought | was not right in thinking they would not care 
for that sort of a thing, and was glad that I did not 
change it. 

Now, may we have some discussion as to whether 
this should be done and just how it should be done, 1! 
do think very often after the reader has done his best 
in preparation, when he comes before his audience it ts 
what the stage manager said the night before the presea- 
tation of “Chanticleer”: “We have done our best, and 
now it is up to the Gods!” So when you come before 
an audience and you have given them what you think 
they need, it is up to the Gods whether they get it! 


Mr. Bassirr: I feel that a great deal of care should 
be exercised in preparing the program. We should take 


greater care to understand beforehand just what kind 


of an audience we are going to have and just what 1s 
expected of us. I heard Prof. VanDyke make a miser- 
able failure once because he didn’t understand the kind 
of address he was to give and didn’t seem able to adapt 
himself to the situation. He apologized, and hemmed: 
and hawed, and sat down, conscious of his failure and 
admitting it to the audience, and we had come expecting 
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so much because of his wonderful address heard on one 
other occasion on Tennyson. 


Somebody has said that there will be in every audience 
those who can imagine higher and better things than we 
are able to give them. I think there is a great deal of 
truth in that. They are not able to articulate all their 
thoughts, desires and imaginings. 


Now, once we have a printed program we have no 
right to insult the intelligence of our audience by chang- 
ing any aumber on that program, If we are true inter- 
preters they will get something; of course, if we are 
mere jugglers of words, mere reciters, mere memorizers, 
then of course they will not get anything. 


I don’t think we have any right to underestimate the 
receiving powers of an audience. I recall one incident 
where I went down in the slums to give a Shakesperean 
reading, and I confess it was with great trepidation that 
I looked over the audience. The minute I came on the 
platform I said, “You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, these people are flesh and blood, they can feel, they 
know what are the great elementary passions of human 
nature, and this play deals with that great passion of 
Jealousy that everybody knows something about.” Well, 
I went before the audience with a desire to help them 
and the desire that they might help me; both were in a 
reciprocal attitude. I love my audience, and I think 
that every reader ought to. If we are to be interpreters 
of Life’s literature we must love our fellow beings, and 
unless we love our work and love them and feel we have 
a message for them and they a message for us I don’t 
think we will be successful. ( Applause.) 


Mr. Harris: If we are not very careful this dis- 
cussion will wax monotonous for the reason that we 
are all on the same side of the question. It seems to 
me, Miss Chairman, that after listening to the discus- 
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sion of yesterday and today we can resolve this into 
a definite proposition and leave it. 

There used to be a sign in the City of Boston, “When 
-in doubt go to Osgood”—that was a parody on an old 
saying, “When in doubt don’t.” It is certain that we 
can lay down the proposition that every member of the 
Speech Arts Association carefully prepare his program; 
if he does not, he is culpable. Now, most of us have 
circulars, and when we get a date a circular is sent 
giving the program decided upon. We should not 
change the program unless we are forced to. That 
seems to be the unanimous decision here. 

If the program is not selected and the reader does 
not know what to do and has not advertised his pro- 
gram, then he should find out as well as he can in ac- 
vance what the makeup of the audience is likely to be 
and give them something that he knows is good—that is, 
I don’t mean to indicate that any member of the Speech 
Arts Association would give anything he knew was not 
good, but he would better lean on the safer side of a 
good piece of literature. It is safer to be uplifting your 
audience than trying merely to amuse them with mere 
frolic. 

Now, as to changing the program after you are oa 
the platform. That is so dangerous that it never ought 
to be done. So it seems almost unanimous if the pro- 
gram has been carefully prepared, don’t change it; if 
the program has been advertised by the committee, don’t 
change it; and if you start on a program and the first 
number of a miscellaneous program does not seem to 
take as well as you hoped, why that is nothing—don’'t 
change it! It just resolves itself into the proposition. 
“When in doubt, don’t.” If you have any doubt, 
don’t! I think that is a pretty safe rule. (Applause.) 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: The ability to entertain success: 
fully on the platform means temperament. Tempera- 
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ment means sensitiveness, a certain susceptibility. Un- 
less you know how to be a thermometer vou needn't 
hope to be a furnace! In the mood, wrought up as one 
is or ought to be going to entertain an audience, there 
are so many special elements involved that one ought to 
be almost supersensitive at times. A man known for 
his ability as an agitator because he was so little agitated 
said to a friend of mine once in his old age, “I have 
never yet faced an audience without stage fright, no 
matter how many triumphs I have had when I step out 
before an audience to speak upon some great political 
or philanthropical question that feeling comes, but I 
always overcome that feeling in the first sentence, and 
then I have no further trouble.” Now, that was the 
great Wendell Phillips. The dramatic reader has that 
feeling temporarily raised, He is very likely to mis- 
judge his audience, as he thinks he reads them. He 
must be very careful not to misjudge the audience. In- 
telligent people sit and listen with a critical passive- 
ness, and their very coolness may be taken for in- 
difference. 

One illustration: We had years ago living in Ro- 
chester a very fine dramatic student, very careful and 
conscientious in the way of programs and as much gifted 
as any young reader I have heard in some time. She 
was to read at a church at Brighton, and I’ went out to 
hear her. In the middle of the program, in the little 
respite we had, a lady came up and said, “This is Prof. 
Silvernail, is it not?” I said, “Yes.’’ She said, “Miss 
So-and-So wishes to ask your advice whether it would 
not be best for her to change the rest of the program 
as things do not seem to be going very well.” Well, 
things had been going very well, but there had not been 
very much applause. The audience was not demonstra- 
tive, it was one of those intelligent audiences that don’t 
show all their feeling, I said, “By no means, better 
keep right on with the program, as it has been going 
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splendidly.” The word carried back reassured her and 
she went on with the rest of the program, which was 
made up of some very classical, fine numbers, fine senti- 
ments, and the last half of that program was better than 
the first. She made her hits of the evening on the very 
pieces she contemplated dropping, and if I had not been 
in the audience she would have changed the :zumbers. 

To give another illustration: I heard a gentleman 
read in Buffalo at one of our conventions, and I think 
I was never more disgusted. The performance seemed 
like a meaningless buffoonery. Perhaps I was off te 
one side so I could not quite catch the facia! expression, 
perhaps I was not in the right mood, but somehow the 
reading was a flat failure. To think of catering to those 
monkeyshines! Yet I was told the gentleman was very 
popular. I heard that gentleman read the other night. 
By a few thoughtful words of explanation he somehow 
got me to listen. I saw the stability of his character, 
his strength of purpose, and it lead me to appreciate his 
point of view. I don’t think I have ever appreciated an 
evening’s reading more than I did Mr. Edmund Vance 
Cook’s work the other night, and I went 1p and said, 
“I want to apologize to you, sir. A man, who can so 
change my opinion and revolutionize my estimate as you 
have, ought to know it.” He did us a great service and 
enriched us. You feel the moral earnestness of the 
man’s work. Mere entertainment, making faces and 
gestures, may mean very little, but in interpretation 
when a man reaches out and takes the audience with him 
and makes them do their share of the work, that is Art, 
that is Genius! 

Because this man does not take with this audience, 
is it impossible that some other man may come and take 
that same piece and the same audience and do some- 
thing with it? Once a couple of college boys, who were 
to give a declamation at a collegiate contest, came to 
me in quest of the best pieces. I finally said, Gentle- 
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men, you need not be so solicituous about getting the 
best pieces; I predict that the man who takes the prize 
in this class is the man who takes the poorest piece and 
makes something of it,” and it proved to be so. 


Mr. Barsour: Since there seems to be no one to 
champion the cause of changing the program, shall we 
not take it as the consensus of opinion that we shall not 
change our program? 

The President requested yesterday that we take up 
two other points of discussion—it seems to me it will 
be very helpful. He said, “Bear in mind these two 
points’”—they were not discussed yesterday or today— 
““what attitude should a speaker assume as he approaches 
the audience, and what should be our feeling toward 
the audience.” To my mind we should not assume any 
particular attitude. (Applause.) So many people are 
criticised for having an unnatural air when they step 
on the platform. Why not have some speeches on the 
platform just as in this very room here and yesterday? 
So I say keep your own personality and don’t assume 
any attitude. 

As to what should be our feeling toward the audience, 
my experience has always been a feeling of sincerity, a 
desire to give something, a beautiful thought, some 
moral lesson, or something uplifting. Just one illus- 
tration: I was asked to go to the New Jersey State In- 
firmary, where were bad men and boys incarcerated for 
crimes from petit larceny up to murder, 475 in prison 
garb and behind prison bars. The man at the head of 
the institution was formerly at the head of a Pennsyl- 
vania Seminary, a minister who voluntarily gave up 
that position to take charge of this institution. We 
talked over what kind of a program I should give. He 
said, “Give something light, something that will make 
them laugh and bring sunshine to them.” I said, “A 
little moral help?” He said, “By all means.” We de- 
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cided on Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” Those 475 meu 
walked in with arms folded. They all sat there staring 
at me. They had been cautioned not to turn their eyes 
to the right or to the left when a visitor comes. I asked 
if they could applaud or relax that position. “Yes,” he 
said, “but when they march in the room they must walk 
straight ahead and not look to either side.” I went 
there half an hour before the performance began. The 
President took me through the institution and showed 
me what the boys did. They made shoes, studied trades, 
plumbing, painting, brush making and so on. I stopped 
before them and congratulated them upon the oppor- 
tunity they had of learning to do something that would 
be helpful to their fellowmen. I told them where I 
came from and the boys at Rutgers College were learn- 
ing to do things. I told them who Mr. Dickens was. J 
said, “Have any of you boys and men ever read any of 
Dickens’ books?” Fully one hundred hands went up 
among those poor degenerates. I gave the story of 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,’ and at the humorous part 
they almost rolled off the benches and at the pathetic 
parts they wiped away a tear. When I was through a 
hundred or more came up to me, and one, a little boy 
about sixteen, said with tears in his eyes, “Mr, Barbour, 
I know you, but you don’t know me. I seen you a num- 
ber of times on the street. My mother is in the poor- 
house in your county; she does not know I am here. I 
want to get out of here and get her out of the poor- 
house and begin life over again. What you said today 
has touched me.” He said, “If you ever go to the poor- 
house I wish you would see my mother and tell her 
that you have seen me and that I am making an effort 
to get her out of the poor-house and we are going to 
start life together.” I told him to cheer up, bade him. 
goodbye and went home. On New Year’s eve a crowd 
of young people drove up to my door, rung the bell and 
said, “We are going up to the poor-house’—they were 
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a lot of young fellows of the Epworth League—‘“will 
you come along?” I said I would. We jumped into 
the sleigh—they had boxes of good things for these 
poor old people, as Christmas cheer—and the driver 
whipped up the horses and we went to the poor-house, 
and you know the sequel—I met his mother and I said, 
“T have seen your boy, and he is going to come and take 
you away and you will begin life together.” I had a 
purpose, I didn’t Know what the sequel would be, but I 
felt I had accomplished somethinz. A reader should 
have a purpose and that purpose a desire to help uplift 
and make this world God has given us a little brighter 
for our having been in it. (Applause.) 


Mr. Witiiams: I think Mr. Barbour has hit the 
nail on the head. I want to add another point if I may. 
I think the speaker’s duty to the audience has the same 
relation as a host’s to the guest. Does that not about 
answer the question? If you were greeting a guest, 
whom you were to entertain, you would greet the au- 
dience in about the same frame of mind and seek their 
pleasure and their comfort and their welfare. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mrs. Irvine: I think when we are invited to come 
to a home we always take it for granted that the peopie 
want us, and we go and have the very best time we pos- 
sibly can have. Then. when we are invited to come be- 
fore an audience we go there with the same kind of a 
feeling, and we greet those people as though they had 
always been our friends, and we talk to them with the 
same purpose that we would to an old friend when we 
really were bubbling over with things ‘to say that we 
wanted them to understand just as we understand. 

I think sometimes when we go before a country au- 
dience we are apt to forget that there is feeling there, 
that the great heart of Humanity beats everywhere, and 
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that there is feeling in a country audience that may 
come together in a little church or school house or some 
little place on four corners. (Applause.) We forget 
that those people have heard the birds sing, the brooks 
babble, and the sheep bleat for its lost lamb. Why 
should they not have feeling. It is everywhere around 
them, and we should greet our audience just as though 
they had just as big a heart as we had and as though 
they knew just as much as we; that perhaps we had just 
a few little things that we would like to tell them that 
we may have thought of just a little more than they. 


(Applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN: I want to thank these speakers for the 
inspiring thoughts that they have brought to us this 
morning. I think this discussion has resulted in some- 
thing definite, and that we may report to Mr. Fulton 
that in regard to change of program this Association has 
decided that we “don’t,” and as to coming before an 
audience I think we have all been inspired by the 
thoughts that have been given to us, that we find in an 
audience what we want to find there and we get from 
an audience what we wish to give them. 


(Section adjourned. ) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I am more than pleased with 
the spirit that has been manifested in the conference this 
morning. There are scores of other problems that every 
reader should take into account, and I am asking Mrs. 
Belle Watson Melville to take charge of the conference 
tomorrow morning. If I may be considered as not in- 
sisting too much I would like once more to say it is 
my desire to have more fully discussed adaptation and 
means of adaptation of the same selection to two, three 
or four different audiences, and also a further consider- 
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ation from some other points of view of the attitude of 
the speaker toward his audience. 

We have prepared for us this morning, by the Liter- 
ary Committee, an unusually interesting program, the 
first number of which is “The Development of a Read- 
ing Lesson, Demonstrated by Classes.” Miss Macra E. 
Palm, of Coshocton, Ohio, has a class of little folk 
ready for the demonstration, and I have the pleasure 
of presenting Miss Palm to the Convention with her 
little people. (Applause.) 


Miss Patm: Mr. Chairman, Men and Women: I 
assure you I am pleased to be in Cleveland this mormng 
and to be associated with you. Miss Makepeace means 
Cleveland to me, so you see I have a very good opinion 
of it! Not long ago a Cleveland family moved to Co- 
shocton, my home, and three little folks started to 
school in a building in which I am instructress. There 
was Tess and Lena and Israel M., and they talked 1 
great deal about Cleveland and their home and particu- 
larly about Tessie’s teacher, she was so pretty and 
lovely and everything that I desired to be! And one 
evening I was weary as public school teachers often are 
and Tessie was standing by my desk, and she again 
brought up this beautiful Cleveland teacher and I had 
all I could bear and I said, “Well, Tessie, I’m glad you 
think so much of your Cleveland teacher, that is the 
way to do, I am glad you love her, and I know you 
think more of her than you do of me!” I said the 
wrong thing, She was always bright and pleasant and 
happy before; she knitted her little brow, but only for 
an instant, and she said, “You are the same nice——.” 
(Applause. ) 

I have prepared no paper this morning, but perhaps 
a few words by way of explanation might be in order. 
A child character in literature always appeals to the in- 
terest of those who work with little children. One child 
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in particular who comes from Story Land and brings 
with him not a moral but rather a principle, a child 
who wins the sympathy of every teacher of reading, is 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Little Black Sheep,’—clever, brave, 
misunderstood Little Black Sheep. If time were mine 
I should take pleasure in telling you the story of Punch 
—that is his name—but it is sufficient to say he lived 
in the long ago when teaching reading meant helping 
the child to acquire’a reading vocabulary. Little Black 
Sheep worked for days and at last mastered the words 


which, placed in order, framed this sentence: “The cat 


lay on the mat and the rat came in.” He repeated it 
until he was thrice weary—*The—cat—lay—on—the— 
mat—and—the—rat—came—in.” “Now I can _ truly 
read,” said Punch, “and now I will never necd anything 
in the world!” 

Learning to read involves all the processes known to 
man, and cannot be accomplished by any one alone. 
A word has no value unless it is associated with other 
words to form a sentence. The independent acquisition 
of new words is limited without a working knowledge 
of word presentation. Acquiring a vocabulary is only 
a part of learning how to read, a means to the real end. 
Of course, I speak from the standpoint cf one that 
works with the children. The primary teacher’s read- 
ing is largely representing, that is, representing by 
printed page, getting the meaning of the thoughts and 
getting the meaning of the writer, and in addition to 
this when one reads we watch to see whether he gets the 
meaning of what is written or printed. Mv purpose 
this morning is to show you how by getting the meaning 
of the words and the expressing of the thought they 
acquire the faculty of intelligent reading and a vocabu- 
lary from the first days of school. 

It is said that the electric light is no further from the 
tallow candle than the present primers are from those 
of seventy years ago. Our readers and primers are 
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beautiful, one might say they are works of art. They 
differ in many ways from the old books, Certain ideas 
are eliminated both in text and picture—for instance, 
of naughty children punished. The positive is mani- 
fested rather than the negative. The grind comes after 
the pupil has had a taste of the good things to come, 
and the experience of reading is never suspended while 
the word elements are being instilled. The teachers 
insist upon good literature, and choice literature, the 
fairy tale and fable as well as the poem are studied. 
We read to the children so they may know what books 
contain for their pleasure. Word getting as an aim in 
itself is no longer esteemed, and from the very beginning 
as far as possible the child is made a book lover. Now 
if the younger class of children is ready, we will begin. 


(Demonstration by two classes of children.) 


Mr. Barsour: I regret I was not born six or seven 
years ago that I might have been taught by Miss Palm! 
(Applause). 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: Is it your desire to discuss the 
work that has been presented by Miss Palm? If not, 
we will proceed to the next number on the program, 
“The Psychology of the Speech Arts in Public School 
Teaching,” by Miss Rebecca Markowitz, of Cleveland, 
whom I have the pleasure of presenting to you. 


Miss Markowitz: My work follows rather well 
after that of Miss Palm. I teach the second grade in 
the school, and we take up the work just where Miss 
Palm leaves off. 

Teaching has as its purpose the building of character. 
One of the best ways of developing characted is by 
force of example. And so the teacher, always imitated, 
needs bring to her aid all the art of which she is cap- 
able. She must give of her best to her pupils. Of es- 
pecial value to her is a low, soft, well-modulated voice, 
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its tones clear and distinct. The child is unconsciously 
controlled by such a voice; the class held steadily and 
quietly ; the more impatient spirits subdued; the unruly 
curbed; the nervous ones soothed, 

A nasal, harsh, sing-song or monotonous voice—alas, 
too often the possession of the teacher—can rasp and 
jar until the whole school is in uproar. Such a voice 
easily tires. The children become restless or indiffer- 
ent. Then, often, to recall the lost order and attention, 
the voice becomes shrill and high-pitched, and the result 
is a worse state than before. 

On the other hand the carefully modulated, cultured 
voice rests itself by variety of tones used, by a sensible 
pitch and by the inflections of its musical speech. This 
voice aids its possessor in holding the interest of the 
school even in drudgery work. It is especially valuable 
in the joy work—reading, language, story-telling and 
dramatization. Through imitation it shapes the plastic 
child-voice to beauty of tone, purity of diction, and easy 
self-expression by means of the voice. 

And so the earnest teacher should labor until she 
possesses rich, full, melodious tones, alive and resonant 
of power, persuasive, pleading. Such a voice, as naught 
else, gives dominant power of control. 

The teacher, who, at the same time, is a student of 
speech arts, gives to the children not only a pure tone 
and pure diction, but awakens consciously in them ideals 
of life in every subject pursued. The ordinary studies 
are used to develop accuracy, self-control, application, 
truthfulness. Poetry, and the committing to memory of 
poems develops memory. Physical culture trains the 
will to respond instantly. Literature stimulates the 
imagination. 

The training of the memory is easily accomplished. 
by poems. The rythm of the poem has a great effect 
upon children. It moves and excites them, or soothes 
them with its quiet beauty. A two-year-old is reported 
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to have been passionately fond of Hiawatha, Over and 
over again the words are read until they sing them- 
selves into the consciousness, Skillfully is explained 
the meaning of the beautiful words—(only poems of 
high merit and lasting worth should be chosen)—lov- 
ingly the teacher speaks the words,—gesture, change of 
pitch and inflection lending added beauty. And _ the 
children have the music of the poetry sung into their 
souls almost unconsciously, and give back what they 
have received to the best of their ability. 

Physical culture trains the will. The commands are 
given forcibly, quietly, with variation of tone and time. 
Extreme accuracy is insisted upon, and rythmetic move- 
ment in unison. Thus taught physical culture leads to 
grace and ease of bodily movement, and to a correct 
carriage. It enhances the child’s power of self-re- 
straint; it teaches him self-reliance and _ self-direction. 
It makes for a better manhood and womanhood, and 
shows that neus sana in corpore sano in still the needed 
motto of the school. 

Literature and reading are, possibly, the greatest force 
in character development. For literature expresses the 
ideal, sets up a goal to which the race aspire, and urges 
the reader to a higher and nobler attainment. The 
teacher trained in the speech art is more skillful in her 
choice of reading material. She gives tragedy that is 
ennobling, pathos that is true, melodrama that is sane, 
and humor that is sweet and pure. She realizes better 
the spiritual significance of the work. In reading, she 
sympathizes with the personal difference in mental im- 
agery, some being visual, some auditory, some motor, 
some tactile. She plays upon all the senses as far as 
possible. 

In the reading lesson in the primary grades of our 
Cleveland schools, the child studies the lesson silently, 
to get the story which he later tells in his own words. 
Then comes word study, in which the child sounds all 
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words new and difficult to him. Then paragraph read- 
ing, attention being paid to enunciation, pronounciation 
and expression. Lastly comes the reading of the selec- 
tion as a whole for the joy of reading. Oral reading 
compels the student’s attention, forces him to determine 
the thought of each line, helps him express this thought 
and the attendant emotion; aids him in experiencing the 
emotion, and thus make the literature more his own. 
Even little children can be taught to read dramatically. 
In the reading, the child scans the thought, looks up 
from his book, and gives it verbatum as expressively as 
possible. 

Many reading lessons and language lessons, especially 


stories, may be dramatized. The children love to live 
imaginary lives, to stir with the feelings of heroes of 


old, to express themselves by play-acting. Joyfully they 
give themselves to this work—and the simplest lessons 
become full of meaning. The story of the Three Bears 
is especially liked. Dramatic reading and dramatiza- 
tion are being introduced more and more largely into 
the schools. In fact, the teachers of the primary grades 
have been urged to study elocution so as to gain extra 
skill in handling this work. 

While language and reading develops especially the 
child’s thought power, drawing, music and _ literature 
call into play the emotional power. The rythm of music 
and poetry especially appeals, and either soothes him as 
in lullabies or lyric poetry, or excites him as in 
martial music and poems. The length of the sentences 
arouses his emotions too,—long sentences requiring con- 
tinued thought exhausting him, while very short sen- 
tences displease thro a sense of choppiness, The correct 
sentence requires a single pulse of attention of several 
seconds duration. It behooves us then to use such 
sentences as often as possible, and to select literature 
abounding in such. The drawing, music and literature 
should supplement each other wherever possible. By 
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selecting such as arouse the proper emotions, we stifle 
the improper ones, and kill them through neglect. The 
teachers of the little people is all-powerful. She has 
the love and confidence of her little audience. By voice, 
gesture, facial expression, she sways them as she lists. 
She makes them think, feel and will as she desires. They 
laugh and cry with her. By her example and taching, 
she makes the child gentle, kind, considerate, candid, 
sincere, pure; genial, just and generous; reliant, self- 
controlled, conscious of his power and importance, She 
helps him subordinate his lower impulses to his higher 
ones, to develop toward the ideal self and the expression 
of that self. In short, she educates him, leading him 
forth from a lower, more ignoble self, to a higher, 
larger, fuller, freer personality. She takes Browning’s 
trio for her motto. 
(Applause. ) 


In each man 
Three souls which make up one soul: first, to-wit; 
A soul of each and all the bodily parts 
Seated therein, which works, and is what Does, 
And has the use of earth, and ends the man 
Downward; but tending upward for advice, 
Grows into, and again is grown into 
By the next soul, which, seated in the brain, 
Useth the first with its collected use, 
And feeleth, thinketh, willeth—is what Knows; 
Which, duly tending upward 1n its turn 
Grows into, and again is grown into 
By the last soul, that uses both the first, 
Subsisting whether they assist or no. 
And, constituting man’s self, is what Is— 
And leans upon the former, makes it play 
As that played off the first; and, tending up, 
Holds, is upheld by, God, and ends the man 
Upward in that dread point of intercourse, 
Nor needs a place, for it returns to Him, 
What Does, what Knows, what Is—three souls, one man. 
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PRESIDENT NEWENS: A topic of unusual interest be- 
cause it is in the mouth of every fond father and mother, 
and aunt, and grandma, is framed in the topic of the 
paper following, “The Child as an Artist.” This paper 
was written by Mrs. William Smith Goldenburg, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who has been detained. The paper, 
however, has been sent on and will be read by Miss 
Daisy Lounsbery. 


Miss Lounssery: Mr. President, and Fellow Mem- 
bers: I wish I had had the paper a little longer so as 
to prepare myself, to make you enjoy it a little better. 

The child as an artist! A few years ago, mention of 
the child as an artist would have created a minature 
tempest of disapproval among those of our profession 
who were inclined to adhere strictly to the time-worn 
definition of the term, The child as an artist! It seems 
a broad assertion and it is, for to be an artist in the 
generally accepted sense of the term implies mature 
years combined with a certain high perfection to which 
but few others approach. Yet I maintain that it is 
quite possible for youth to attain to a degree of per- 
fection in any of the fine arts, particularly that of 
Speech, as to be classed a true “artist.” 

Children, as a rule, are keen observers, and many 
of them have great ability coupled with artistic tempera- 
ment not often found in grown-ups. Studies commenced 
at an early age will, in such cases, almost invariably 
produce an “artist” while the student is yet sufficiently 
young in years to be termed a child. A prodigy, the 
world might call him, but it would be a misapplication 
of the term, for the creation of the artistic in the child 
would have been the result of conscientious, well directed 
study. 

As the years advance and we grow bigger and broader - 
in our views, we are coming to recognize more and 
more the importance of beginning the education of the 
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child at an early age, fitting him for the career for 
which he seems by nature best suited. Parents are 
coming to realize that the education of the child is one 
of their foremost duties—a duty to themselves and to 
their offspring. Today there are more children pur- 
suing studies in the various branches of fine arts, per- 
haps, than at any previous time, and today there are 
more child “artists” than there have ever been before. 

There is no branch of fine arts, perhaps, which affords 
so wide a field of training, or which will accomplish 
so much with the child mind as proper and systematic 
development in the Art of expression. The education 
of the child in this art, cannot be commenced too early 
in life. Almost the first thing we learn to do after we 
enter this world is to talk. Why not teach the young 
child to speak correctly from the start? How much 
effort it would save in future years! 

At the tender age of two years, the child begins to 
learn things consciously. His little mind is eager to 
gtasp and retain the things which to him are new and 
wonderful. He imitates his elders and retains readily 
the things which we try to teach him. Why then, not 
help him to learn things worth while, and learn them 
right ? 

In this connection I would not be misunderstood. It 
is not my intention to create the impression that I would 
crowd the child’s little brain with a multitude of things, 
but, in a judicious manner, teach him little things that 
will help develop into the big things as he grows older. 
I would lay the foundation for a “career” from the 
moment a child is able to reason. 

At the age of three or four, the child is a natural 
“actor.” The power of imitation, as a general thing, 
becomes most pronounced, but if permitted to go un- 
trained, untaught—merely allowed to perceive and figure 
things out for himself—he soon becomes self-conscious 
and akward, an embarrassment to his parents and every- 
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one else with whom he comes in contact. Most of us 
have passed through the awkard stage of childhood, and 
even now that period of our lives calls to mind anything 
but pleasant thoughts. Who among us would not wish 
that our children might escape! How unpleasant it 
was to feel keen embarrassment when anyone spoke to 
us, how unpleasant the desire to keep aloof from people 
when we would much rather have been with them had 
we only been more at ease. Here is where training in 
the Art of Expression becomes the strongest ally of the 
child, for the embarrassment, the bashfulness of which 
I speak was merely the result of inability to converse 
freely and lose our self-consciousness which made us so 
uncomfortable. 

I have been asked to touch more upon the Dramatic 
training of children, the possibilities that such training 
holds for the child, the benefits which may be derived 
therefrom. 

The so-called “old school” of acting has passed from 
the stage. As we grow intellectually we demand greater 
intellectual development in the actor and a higher degree 
of intelligence. Today, the actor or actress who has 
ability alone cannot hope, to use a theatrical term, to 
“make good” on the stage. Unless that ability is re- 
inforced by careful study and judicious training, and 
all of s require training, nc matter how talented we may 
be, the person who would follow a stage career cannot 
hope to attain great success. And, I think you will 
agree with me, development of a high degree of per- 
fection in the Art of Expression or Acting is possible 
only after years of study of the details which enter into 
the Art. This being the case, unless training is com- 
menced at an early age, the best vears of one’s life would 
be spent striving after perfection, and old age would put 
an end to a career half completed, which might have | 
been all that could have been desired had the education 
begun in childhood’s days. 
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Early dramatic training for the child, aside from this, 
gives him ease and grace of action, fits him to meet 
the world, and at the same time develops him mentally 
to a surprising extent. If it did no more than this, it 
would have accomplished much. To _ illustrate the 
benefit a child may derive from a course in Dramatic 
Art at the very time he is pursuing his studies, I need 
only mention that teachers in our public schools have 
told me that after a child had taken a course of training 
with me, their work in school improves a hundred per 
cent. They think better, reason more clearly, and their 
memories are greatly improved. Does it pay to teach 
the child Eloucution and Draamtic Art? Surely, when 
results as desirable as this are obtained. 

The child, too, has become an important factor in this 
busy workaday world. The old maxim that “a child 
should be seen and and not heard,’’ has long since been 
discarded by all thinking persons. The child himself 
has brought about his own emancipation. Today, the 
child may not only. be seen and heard,—he commands 
respect. The child has a mission in life during child- 
hood, a mission that is to find fruition in mature years. 
The child is beginning to realize the meaning of this 
mission of his, and is determined to accomplish it, He 
is no longer satisfied with Mother Goose and Fairy Tales: 
They still form part of his library, ‘tis true, and they 
should, for none of us would have the child unfamiliar 
with those delightful Nursery Rhymes and quaint old 
fanciful tales. They are just the thing for amusement; 
very well to while away a pleasant hour or two, but 
they are no longer the child’s creed. He has learned to 
reason, and he wants reasons for everything. In my 
training of the child along dramatic lines I never tell 
him that he niust act a certain part a certain way because 
I have told him to do so, but I explain why it must be 
acted that way, explain the character itself and the 
character's reasons for doing this, that, or the other. 
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In order to render my argument more convincing, it 
will be necessary for me to dwell mostly on my own 
experience. I have been a teacher of children since 
thirteen years of age. Teaching when only a child 
myself I taught as I desired to be taught, smoothing 
over the hard places by logical explanations, but never 
going around them. In my early experience, | found 
that perhaps ninety per cent. of the children with whom 
[ came in contact were irresistably attracted by the 
stage, as I was myself. It was their ambition to say and 
do the things which they saw their elders do behind the 
footlights, just as it was my ambition to say and do 


those very things. The lure of the footlights, was then, 


as it is now, an irresistable force attracting almost 
every child. 

Realizing this leaning toward the stage, I began to 
study the matter over carefully. I wanted to find out 
what sort of dramatic work appealed most strongly to 
the average child, for | expected to build my career as 
a teacher upon a solid foundation by teaching what my 
pupils desired most. | found that the musical play 
appealed more strongly to the child mind than the 
straight drama. It was more interesting because it 
was more diverting. The child is ever anxious to sing 
and dance, and I soon discovered that this form of 
amusement was more appreciated by the audiences that 
came to see the children perform. For this reason I 
conceived the idea of forming from my classes a real 
musical comedy company and undertook to produce 
plays, interseprsed with catchy songs, clever dialogue, 
and novelty dances. I discarded the time-worn theory 
that Mother Goose, Nursery Rhymes and Fairy Plays 
and the like appealed either to the child mind or inter- 
ested their audiences. I knew by experience that noth- 
ing so delights the child as to be considered a grown- 
up, and be able to do grown-up things. From the 
start, however, I found myself handicapped by lack of 
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suitable material to present. There has never been 
an abundance of good plays obtainable without the pay- 
ment of a high royalty, and nine times out of ten, even 
in such plays the parts would be totally unsuited to those 
I had to place in the cast, 

The lack of suitable plays to present forced me to 
resort to original material. I wrote the book of my 
first musical comedy and it was a pronounced success. 
In fact I had to repeat the performance a number of 
times, so insistent was the demand for the little folks 
in this “new” kind of children’s plays. Since then I 
have presented nothing but original plays, and how suc- 
cessful I have been along this line is being evidencea 
by the increasing demand from year to year for our 
juvenile company in public entertainments. 

In writing a play for children I endeavor to lose 
sight of the fact that they are children who are to 
appear in the parts. The result is a real “grown-up” 
play produced with children in the cast. One critic said 
of our work: “I -usually go to a children’s enter- 
tainment expecting to see clever children’s work done 
in a clever manner, but the children in your company 
do things we do not expect to see grown up people do 
off the professional stage.” 

Aside from the advantage of their dramatic training. 
these plays which we give are of an educational nature 
as well. For instance, in one play, “Shakespeare Land,” 
I used a number of Shakespearean characters, making 
them appear real. The children learned to love them,. 
and became familiar with the different plays of Shakes- 
peare and also many of the lines. Last season our play 
was founded on Mythology, the children assuming the 
characters of the various gods and goddesses. This. 
season, the play produced by our Children’s Entertain- 
ment Company was founded on the United States Navy, 
giving them a very good idea of the different officers. 
of the Navy and other details pertaining thereto. 
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In our dramatic course for children, rehearsals of the 
plays are conducted along strictly professional lines. 
In addition, the children take one or two lessons weekly 
in Elocution. Those who have the ambition and the 
capacity for work, unsually develop to a surprising de- 


gree in two or three years, and not only become excellent 


readers but do good work on the professional stage. We 
had one child, who at the age of ten years, gave one of 
the best intrepretations of Cigarette, from “Under Two 
Flags,” that one could desire. A critic said of her work, 
“It is better than I have heard by many professional 
readers of repute. She is a real artist.” Today, at the 
age of twelve years, she commands a good salary in a 
first class company, continuing her education at the 
same time. She loses none of her childhood to do it, 
for she loves the Art for Art’s sake. 

The training of the child for the stage or platform, 
is not, as might be generally supposed by those who 
have never undertaken it, a particularly difficult matter, 
but it requires tedious effort and extraordinary patience 
if the best results are to be obtained, There must, of 
course, be an endless capacity for systematic, hard work, 
if the child is to reach a high degree of perfection—if 
he is to become a real artist. But, be that as it may, 
beneficial results are bound to spring from such train- 
ing which are distinctly worth while, not the least 
of which is the development of the mental faculties. 

Another point I would like to bring out, is the fact 
that such training will absolutely eliminate the stage- 
struck girl or boy. Who among us has not, at some 
time in our lives, felt the lure of the footlights—longed 
for the glamor of a stage career. We have admired 
the leading man; the leading woman has appeared to us 
as a being apart from our world; we have longed for 
the time when we, too, might be a star. We feel that the 
world is waiting for us, that fame and fortune will fol- 
low quickly if we can but get on the stage. The boy 
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or girl who takes a course in dramatic training knows 
how the leading man and woman looks before “made 
trp.” He knows by experience the days and weeks of 
endless study to learn a part. The glitter of a stage 
career is no illusion to him; he is face to face with the 
things as they are, and unless he has the stamp of genius. 
he will hesitate long before entering this realm of cease- 
less toil. ' 

The advantages of the early training of the child 
along these lines were manifold. First, if there is a 
desire to enter a career upon the stage or platform, and 
the ability is at hand, he is ready to enter upon his. 
life work at an age when others are “thinking” about 
taking it up. He brings to his profession youth and 
enthusiasm, two potent factors in shaping a successful 
career. He is able to spend the best years of his life 
reaching perfection in his Art, while those who take 
it up later in years are laying the foundations he has- 
laid in childhood. 

But, you say, all children are not fitted for the stage 
or platform. True! Yet all children should take a 
course in Elocution and Dramatic Art for it gives them 
grace and ease that can be acquired in no other way- 
It gives them poise, self-confidence, teaches them to 
think quickly, trains the memory, perfects the speech— 
strong allies in any walk of life. 

The child of today becomes the man of tomorrow. 
His education is one of the most important things we 
have to consider if we are to have a care for the 
welfare of the future generation. Knowing, as we do, 
how advantageous are the branches of which I have 
spoken, in the development of the child mind, we would 
be shirking our duty if we failed to do all in our power 
to bring about a more general knowledge of our Art 
among all classes, By all means let us seek to have 
the children take up these studies. Let us not lose 
sight of the advantage of teaching them things of real 
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worth, things that will fit them for a life work, things 
which they will not look upon as worthless when they 
grow older and regret the time spent in acquiring such 
knowledge as precious moments that have been wasted. 
Truly, the child can be an Artist. Let us endeavor to 
develop the artistic in him. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: There is still some time left be- 
fore the hour appointed for the close of this paper for 
discussion. The meeting is open to you. We have a 
large number of people in the audience who are teach- 
ers in public schools or associated with the work in 
public schools and high schools. Some of these people 
are associate members, and it would please all of us 
very much if we could have some of them discuss these 
papers. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I think it ought to be noted in con- 
nection with this paper, that we are the propoganders 
who went into this work nineteen years ago with the 
hope of lifting the standard, securing a systemization 
of work and doing away with the method of teaching 
by imitation. A mile-stone has been set up here today. 
That paper would simply have been impossible when this 
Association began. The development along this line 
of psychological work and teaching has been perfectly 
marvelous. We are seeing results—let’s take heart of 
courage. This paper could not have been produced, had 
there not been the movement set on foot to have such 
work done in our public schools and institutions. This 
method of instruction was not in existence two decades 
ago. Here and there a teacher of original talent felt 
her way to something like this atmosphere, but the 
scientific, philosophical suggestiveness of the method we 
have heard this morning marked an advance that ought’ 
to make us take hope for that progress that we are 
aiming at. (Applause). 
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Miss Lounssery,: I teach -elocution in the high 
school. I think there are not many schools that have 
elocution, at least the majority do not, but if all the 
grades had such teaching as we have seen exemplifiea 
this morning there would be no lack of elocution in the 
schools! (Applause), 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: ‘There is so much of suggestion 
in this paper that every minute of the time remaining, 
about fourteen minutes, ought to be occupied by mem- 
bers of the Convention. 


Mr. Bassirr: I hardly believe in dramatic work 
among children. There are dangers connected with 
it. I have heard that certain work among the children 
in New York City had to be discontinued because the 
children after their public performance forgot to take 
off the make-up when they went into the street with the 
result that the girls invited insult and moral! disaster 


was the result. If that is the case how careful we must 
be. If we cannot hedge the children about with proper 
restraint and teach them that this make-play world is not 
to be carried into real life, we are going to do harm 
rather than good. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: In both Miss Palm’s paper and 
Miss Markowitz’s, and the last paper also, we have had 
our attention drawn to what we might call the difference 
presenting the personal equation. ‘The little tots that 
came in first showed a marked difference, some were 
apt to respond, others were simply looking. I wish 
Miss Palm and Miss Markowitz would tell us something 
about the personal equation in children. How much 
difference is there in children, in the matter of dramatic 
action, spontaneous presentation, and what attitude to 
be borne toward them? Is it best to try and cultivate 
action in the child where it is not spontaneous? Is it 
desirable to try and repress it where it seems to be a 
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precocity? I would like a word from Miss Palm and 
Miss Markowitz as to their method of treatment and 
their personal experience in these respects. 


Miss Markowitz: In dealing with the dramatic work 


in my own school I seidom, if ever, try to urge a child 


to do what he does not wish to do. There seems to be 
a pérsonality in each one that should be respected, and 
I try to respect it. But where a child will not lead in 
the dramatic work of one play he may in the dramatic 
work of another lesson, so I usually leave it to them 
to volunteer. I choose the best first, those.that are the 
most precocious, and the next day I choose those that 
are second rate and the third day I will try and urge 
the more backward ones. But I have found that some 
children have practically no talent at all, but they can 
succeed in that play of the “Broken Pitcher.” In this 
a lot of children grasp hands around, then a little girl, 
who has been told by her mother to empty the water lest 
it freeze but she has refused to do it, comes in later to 
find it broken to pieces! You can get the more modest 
or shy children to take part in that. There is generally 
some play that each child will be glad to take part in. 

I think your point is very well taken, Prof. Silver- 
nail. There are some children over-precocious, that 
always wish to “show up,” but they must give way to 
others. And then there are children so extremely shy 
it seems useless to urge them. You cannot accomplish 
by insisting unless you do it some way in which they 
don’t know you are insisting. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: Are there others that will ans- 
wer the query of the gentleman from Rochester? 


Miss Lounssery: I would like to know if from their 
experience this constant appearance of children before 
audience does not have a bad effect. I think it is all 
beautiful in the class-room, but this making up of com- 
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panies of children to go out and give entertainments, 
what effect does it have upon the child? I am asking 
for information. 


Miss MAKEPEACE: We do considerable of that in 
the Cleveland public schools, and we find our children 
are never overbold, that they do it in the spirit of: pre- 
sentation. We do not have a professional coach. Though 
many times they are dressed to represent characters, 
it is always done in a very simple way. We have re- 
cently had musical festivals in which the children sang 
a carol with the action and costumes, some dressed as 
dandelions, some as daisies and some as other mature 
characters, and yet there is a charming spirit of play 
among them. Nothing I have ever seen in our Cleve- 
land public schools has shown the children to be bold 
or emboldened by the fact that we put on dramatic 
work. They do even serious work, such as “Julius 


Caesar,’ a spectacular play that the boys especially 
enjoy, and yet they do it with that spirit of reproduction, 
and it enlivens their imagination, gives positive knowl- 
edge and a reasonable confidence that comes in know- 
ing that they can do something and do it acceptably. 
( Applause). 


Mr. ‘MarsHMAN: I should like to ask Miss Make- 
peace how long they have continued this work, and 
what kind of men and women this will make; will it 
not increase the ranks of insurgents in the country? 


Miss MAKEPEACE: I wish to say that I am a product 
of the Forest City, a thorough product of the Cleveland 
public schools, and if you can conclude from the unit 
what is the whole it is for yourself to decide! 


Mr. MarsHMAN: I am glad for this information. 
I think we need some more insurgents such as Miss 
Makepeace! 
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Mr. SILVERNAIL: I would like to ask of all the teach- 
ers gathered here how extensively is the chart used in 
the schools of your city, Is it common to have reading 
taught in connection with the chart, as by Miss Palm this 


morning ? 


Miss Markowitz: The chart was used in the first 
grade of the Cleveland schools for about the first six 
to ten weeks, but for the last few years it has not been 
used very extensively, possibly only as a supplement to 
the reading lesson. 


Mr. Humpurey: Mr. President: I wonder if we 
may have the reason for the discontinuance of the chart. 

Miss PatM: The method I used this morning is call- 
ed the “Aldine.” It is something entirely new. I think 
there are a few schools in the state using it. For a 
number of years I have used the “Ward, or Rational 
Method of Teaching Reading,” and we think it very 
good but it means too much work on the part of the 
teacher and they say first grade teachers don’t last more 
than five or six years when they use the Ward method. 
They have now taken up the newer method, which does 
away with those six weeks’ of blackboard work. I use 
the blackboard for about three weeks, and then intro- 
duce the chart; but a great many teachers begin with 
the chart and that is allowable. We have no chart 
since the old “Appleton” chart, and we have adavnced 
so much since that time that the chart is coming into 
favor again as are so many old things so improved and 
made modern. If there are any questions, I shall be 
glad to answer them. 


Miss Lounspery: I would like to ask if this is car- 
ried through all the grades up to the high schools? I 
find in most public schools they begin well, they have 
good primary teachers. But when I get hold of the 
pupils I find they have forgotten all they have learned 
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in the primary grades, and I have to begin at the bottom 
again. 


Miss PatmM: So far there are only three books pub- 
lished—there are four primers—the first, second and 
third readers, and I think the others are in progress. 
They are most of them readers, The illustrations are 
beautiful, and the work well graded, and in every par- 
ticrlar pleasing to a first grade teacher, but just now it is 
not carried out but in time will be. It is used in the 
Newton, Mass., schools—it originated there. 


Miss Lounsspery: What method do the teachers in 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades pursue? 


Miss Paum: I should think each grade would have 
a certain book, but as to “method” the term is not used. 
They are supposed to read in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades good reading matter after they have had 
this start. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I would like to renew the question 
now, Miss Palm, in regard to your personal attitude— 
it is an embarrassing question—in regard to the differ- 
ence in children. One this morning could give hardly 
anything, but others were very bright. 


Miss PALM: Well we try to work up those not talk- 
ative at first. We do not try to give too much attention 
to the forward ones, You find those in every school 
of course. Some teachers allow the brighter pupils to 
show off. It is a temptation, knowing the effect, to 
bring forward the stars, but I try to work up these 
little ones who don’t seem to pay so much attention, 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I noticed one child was very bright 
today when her back was turned to us, seemed very 
precocious, but when she turned around and faced us 
she seemed rather reluctant to say anything, and when 
she got back in line was the one that got the largest 
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number of cards as a reward. Is that a common ex- 
perience? 


Miss Patm: Of course, I am alone in the school 
room with them most of the time. It is very hard to 
get their attention in a crowded room, especially where 
people think it amusing and cannot suppress applause 
and laughter. 


PRESIDBNT NEWENS: The last paper of the morning 
should be given by Mrs. Estelle H. Davis, of New York 
City. I regret to learn that Mrs. Davis is detained by 
illness. 

Her place will be taken by Prof. Elmer W. Smith, of 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. His topic, 
“Thought Interpretation by the Voice.” 


Mr. SmirH: Mr. President, Members of the Con- 
vention: Those of you who have heard this paper at 
the New York State Convention will be wholly ex- 
cusable if you prefer to take your luncheon earlier today 
or view the city, I will confess to having had a desire 
to revise the paper, to make it stronger in points, but 
with the strenuousness of college commencement and 
the depression that follows I was unable to perform the 
task. Nothing final is said here, but I hope there are 
some things that may be suggestive. 

In a fresco, in a pavilion of the Rospigliose Palace 
in Rome, Guido Reni gave to the world the familiar 
and famous Aurora, in which a graceful female figure 
scatters flowers before the white piebald steeds that 
draw the chariot of Phoebus, while the Hours, graceful 
figures in beautiful action advance with rapid flight upon 
billowy clouds, on which neither horses nor chariots, nor 
dancing feet leave any path. This is an artist’s conception 
of a natural phenomenon. Let me borrow the idea 
for a moment. A chariot drawn by two glorious steeds; 
one light, graceful, but wild-eyed, with hoofs that spurn 


nature. 
with nature. 
the human mind. 


mind. 


even the billowy clouds ; the other is sensitive, but docile ; 
an ill-matched pair, one might think, but they suit the 
Aurora’s name we 


charioteer, whose name is reason. 
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change to beauty, but we let her scatter flowers still. 
Behind the spinning chariot 


But behold! 
unrolls the record of human life. 


a 


miracle. 


The unnamed steeds 


are Imagination and Emotion, marshalled by Beauty, 
reined by Reason, while a gentle muse attends, you may 
Your chariot bears the god ot 


have your picture now, 


day who brings light to the physical world. Ours bears 
the duty of literature, the god of the mental world. 
Beauty guides, for where she does not show the way, 
this chariot may not go; but her range is vast, she has 
commerce with many worlds, and all things material 
yield to her touch, while but few things spiritual cannot 


be resolved by it. 


Imagination and Emotion are rare 


yoke-fellows, for where one leads the other willingly 
accompanies to perform a helpful though humbler part. 
oth are sternly held in check by reason, whose aim is 
to follow every road of human thought and experience, 
to closely follow beauty where she leads, but because 
she must leave a record that human eyes can read, 


never to fly beyond her proper sphere. 


Thought, 


Emotion, 


Imagination, 


words name for us the content of literature. 


Jeauty—these 


This cun- 


tent is the substenance of what the literary artist sees 
in human life worth making record of, and what he 


feels struggling for utterance in his own soul. 
ture, in common with all other arts, represents two 


Litera- 


things: nature itself, and the author’s thought about 


It is the product of the human mind’s encounter 


It is nature humanized, nature remade by 


And it is the function of the elocu- 


tionist to impress the human mind, mainly through the 


ear, with nature as seen and interpreted by the literary 
So that the elocutionist is but second cousin 


to nature herself, and he does well if he can convince 
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the world even of this relationship. In this attempt 
to interpret the mind of the man who has seen some- 
thing in nature that he has desired to embody in 
artistic form, and has successfully worked out a method 
of embodying it, the difficulties are very great, and the 
questions concerning methods and aims are innumerable. 


Some of these questions as affecting vocal interpretation 
I desire to discuss, with a view of emphasizing the ten- 
dency of our own time and the reason for it. 

In the first place as dealing only second hand with 
nature, and that through the mind of another, the artist 
in expression must be a master, of literary principles, 
equipped with an imagination that can follow any lead, 
with a depth of emotional life that can respond to any 
experience of the human mind, with a sense of beauty 
that will appreciate all tones and colors and harmonies 
in all the world, with a mentality that will feel at home in 
any field of thought however remote or near. Nothing 
short of this is the mind that can interpret other men’s 
ideas of life. Further than this our artist in expression 
must be capable of correcting the errors of the literary 
artist by interpreting more accurately than the written 
word can possibly interpret. He must be prepared to 
correct the personal equation of the writer when this 
has made him artistically untrue. If lago is too extreme 
a villian to have any counterpart in actual life, the 
reader must bring him back within the range of humar 
life; if, as has been said recently, Lear’s tragic fate is 
beyond the range of human experience, he must be 
rendered human by the reader, if Desdemona is too 
gentle and too loving to be artistically true to the com- 
pany she keeps, the reader must be able mentally to 
make the correction. Of course none of these sup- 
positions would be maintained even for the sake of argu- 
ment. I aim merely to illustrate my thought that the 
teader’s imagination must approximate the imagination 
of the writer. The art of expression is not altogether 
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an imitative art. And as the successful painting is the 
result of mind and nature so successful reading is the 
result of an interpretation of life plus interpretation of 
that interpretation. 

This means not only great imaginative power for the 
reader, but what is broadly termed spiritual msight as 
well. There must be an inward preparedness for re- 
sponding to and assimilating the essential life of a work 
of genius. It is only spiritual life that can respond to 
spiritual life. 

Comparable to the two elements of literature, imagina- 
tion and emotion, that reason guides with skillful hand 
through the chaos of human experiences, there are two 
voices, one, the voice of our foam-flecked steed imagina- 
tion, the other, the voice of our nervous sensative emo- 
tional life. For the sake of brevity, I will call them 
the voice of the imagination and the voice of the 
soul, although both terms may be open to objection 
from certain points of view. 

Now the first named is the vocal accomplice of the 
imagination. Not that a line can be drawn even theo- 
retically between the two voices, or that one is chest 
and the other head, although I have a feeling that there 
is a subtle quality, wholly spiritual and not to be anal- 
yzed, that distinguishes for the hearer the tones of the 
representative from those of the presentative voice. The 
skillful vocalist will convey to the audience by the voice 
the fact that he is saying “we fail” for himself or for 
some one else, i, e., whether the thought is subjective 
or objective. But in the main these two voices have 
the same volume, pitch, range, timbre, The distinction 
is made rather for the ends they accomplish than for 
any discernible difference in quality. 

The fuuction of the voice of the imagination is to 
represent the objective elements. The reader must be 
vocally one moment the great manly Othello, the next 
the gentle Desdamona, the next the subtle, cunnning 
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Iago. And the question arises at once, how far shall 
we try to go in imitating the supposed voices of these 
types of the human family. In this we are thrown 
back upon the whole artistic experience and history of 
the race. Unless we take that history and experience 
into account we shall not see clearly the modern ten- 
dency in the use of the voice and the reason for it. 

The two historically antagonistic tendencies of art, 
are conventionally known as the classical and the roman- 
tic. In the classic art imitation is the chief element of 
success, which fact necessarily lays the emphasis upon 
form; the romantic theory has emphasized the expression 
of the idea. Both theories aim at the attainment of 
beauty in a way not recognized by the more recent 
realistic or naturalistic tendency of our day. 

From the unexcelled art of ancient Greece we get 
the name classic. With the ancient art overlooked and 
forgotten during the middle ages, a new tendency arose 
among the fragments of the former Roman civilization. 
In sculpture it produced statues and busts for the great 
English cathedrals, in music and poetry it produced the 
songs of the Troubadours and Minnesingers, and the 
early rhyming chronicles and ‘ballads, and it gave rise to 
mystery plays and moralities. Then came the great 
Renaissance with its classic influence, its intellectual 
activity and its pedantry. Artists began to forget that 
thought and feeling were the essential things and gave 
their attention to form alone, and such form as they found 
not in nature, but in celebrated works of art. In other 
words they became artisans rather than artists. As the 


word was first used Greece and Rome supplied the only 
classic product. Now any work is so called as soon as it 


has attained sufficient vogue to be used as a model. This 
tendency to imitate has been comolemented by another 
tendency to be ones self and to say what one thinks 
with a certain kind of indifference to form. This so- 
called romantic tendency flowered in literature in Words- 
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worth, Browning, Whitman, as against the school of 
Dryden and Pope. 

What has this to do with the skillful use of the voice? 
Just this. The reader is an artist too, and with mental 
equipment more or less comparable to the genius of 
literature, he is subject to the same influences as any 
other artistic temperament, and responds with that tem- 
perament to the calls of the world according to native 
endowment and impulse. In the eras of classic predom- 
inance, the tendency of elocutionary art has been to imi- 
tate classical models, as in speaking in a voice of great 
authority, the use of stentorian tones calculated to im- 
press and awe. The sort of thing that in its degenerate 
form Shakespeare through Hamlet rebuked as bellow- 
ing that “out-Heroded Herod.” To the refined and deli- 
cate ear of Shakespeare this was but imitating nature 
abominably, which meant that to his romantic temper 
the form without the thought was an offence. The 
limits of this paper forbid tracing the effect of these two 
artistic tendencies upon the history and development 
of the art of elocution. It is more pertinent to say that 
even today, when individualism is the dominant note 
everywhere, we seem to have adherents of both schools. 
There are those who feel bound to certain conventions 
and laws, and whose main study is not to develop the 
idea in their own way, but to use the form that has 
been found good by somebody else in some other day. 
And there are those who in response to the spirit of the 
time, try to be themselves and express their own ideas. 
Empty form is seriously discounted today nor does pal- 
pable exaggeration please. Empty tones: empty because 
too large for the idea according to our modern stand- 
ards, empty because insincere, empty because untrue to 
the feeling, so missing the mark, empty because shallow, 
emptiness in any form does not please our modern 

culture. 


A modern audience likes to hear its own voice. If it 
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be true that the best art is nature rendered human, 
then the voice that most nearly represents the composite 
voice of a modern audience in the best voice for our 
day. In other words the voice of Lear uttering curses 


upon his daughters, or Barabas pleading for his many 
bags, must be a voice that will bring Lear and Barabas 
§ g 


within the comprehension of the modern imagination. 
These characters must be interpreted according to the 
modern way of doing things, or else an audience simply 
will not be interested. If I am not mistaken this is 
decidedly the trend of modern acting too. The strut 
in tone and action that characterizes the acting of the 
eighteenth century is not, according to highest stand- 
ards, in good taste today. The idea dominates, The 
form must be adopted to the modern ideas. 

I would not be understood as saying that we cannot 
learn from the past or that many features of the art of the 
past are not worth retaining. In imitation merely, 
the effects of nature upon the mind, are not repro- 
duced. If it is the function of all kinds of art to re- 
produce the effects of nature as exerted upon the mind 
through eye and ear, it is impossible to exclude either 
imitation or expression. For this reason art need not 
literally imitate. The faculty through which it exerts 
its chief influence upon the mind is imagination. A 
literal imitation leaves nothing for the imagination to do. 
There is a kind of vocal practice that is comparable to 
the use of whistles and bells in orchestration, to com- 
mon-place phrases in poetry, indiscriminate particu- 
larities of detail with the pencil, brush, or chisel, which 
is as disenchanting in its effects as details in other arts. 
Such a reader forgets that his function is not to imitate, 
but to represent. The work of the phonegraph will 
never be the artistic equivalent of the human voice, 
however perfectly its mechanism may be made to re- 
produce. The perfect reproduction leaves nothing for 
the imagination. 
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This principle has its practical issue for every teacher 
of expression. I once heard a boy trying to deliver one 
of Webster’s great orations. He had a heavy, swelling 
volume of tone, which would itself suggest Webster’s 
commanding personality, but he had been trained to at- 
tempt Webster’s rolling periods with a grandiose ca- 
dence that was entirely out of harmony with the strip- 
pling’s face or temperament. The effect was ludicrous 
in the extreme. He had been trained to imitate instead 
of represent, and it was well done for imitation. But 
it had the effect of burlesque. It is unnecessary to say 
that he did not get the prize; that went to the lad who, 
though speaking the message of another man and an- 
other day, spoke in his own person. 

3ut aside from the limited picturesqueness of the art 
of vocal expression, the human voice must communicate 
the thought and feeling of the speaker. Where, now, 
shall the emphasis be laid, upon artistic effects or in- 
telligibility? Sighs, laughs, shrieks, wails, can communi- 
cate the particular thought more unmistakably than a 
musical phrase, whatever amount of hush, thrill, force 
or pathos. A plain, direct utterance of sentiment, or 
statement of fact, is more readily apprehended than the 
most poetic effort. But the sighs, groans, or prosaic 
statements lack something that art needs. What is it? 
That something is appeal to the imagination, or repre- 
sentation. 

Yet we must not let what is subjective escape into the 
purely objective. I happened to be preparing College 
men for an oration contest at the same time that an ex- 
perienced actor was training the College Dramatic Club. 
Two of the boys were interested in both events, and to 
get all the help they could they approached the actor,. 
who was a man of excellent taste in his own profession, 
and asked him for suggestion of the delivery of their 
orations. Well, he instructed them, “You must impress 
your audience,” he said. Come out there and make a 
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bow that will impress them, and he showed a curve that 
would have done credit to the most magnificent Eliza- 
bethan. “Then you must hurl that first sentence right 
at them.’’ It mattered not what that first sentence was, 
it must be hurled at them,” so as to impress them, and 
he showed them how to do that. Well, the boys were 
convulsed, and with the freedom of college men, they 
told him that would make first-rate farce, but that wasn’t 
what they were after. They didn’t just care to get 
laughed off the stage. And they came back to their 
humble instructor in public speaking, well satisfied that 
there was a difference in the points of view of dramatics 
and oratory. The presentative voice should impress, 
but it should impress the audience with the sincerity of 
its owner. The voice of the soul must be a soulful 
voice. 

Of the endless variety of effects which are possibly 
with the vocal organs, each has its distinct office in these 
representative and presentative processes. The ele- 
mental divisions are, of course, time, force, pitch and 


quality. To know what can be done with these effects, 


we need only to observe nature. As these lessons are 
the veritable A B C of elocution, I will not rehearse them, 
but pass on to inquire what is represented by the qual- 
ity of tone. It is not intellectality, for the nasal tone 
can express thought as clearly as any other. A fright- 
ened child can only whisper, when angered greatly he 
will hiss or rasp his throat into a harsh gutteral; if ap- 
palled or horrified, he will cry in a hollow, pectoral tone. 
Sooth him and he will respond in a pure, normal tone. 
Relax all his muscles with a satisfying pleasure, and he 
will approach as nearly as a child can to a resonant ro- 
tund. Three of these, the aspirate, pectoral, and the 
gutteral refer to what is repulsive, and the other three 
to what is agreeable, to human sensibilities. These, too, 
have their correspondence in the effects of nature. 

The two qualities that dominate literature, likewise 
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dominate expression. The voice of the imagination is 
the vocal effect of an imaginative interpretation of life, 
plus the reader’s own sense of how the idea should be 
embodied, that sense in our day and generation tending 
toward restraint, refinement, self-mastery, with the 
imagination well restrained by reason, all contributing 
to harmony and beauty. The voice of the soul is the 
voice that speaks face to face, by word of mouth, as it 
were, carrying the sincere message of a beating human 
heart, simple, direct, sincere; in our unpretentious age, 
unpretentious ; in our simple, unconventional life, simple 
and unconventional; in our day of individualism, indi- 
vidual. 

To turn for a moment to the larger question which 
concerns educators. How can we develope in Ameri- 
cans, as a whole, a becoming voice in place of the pres- 
ent flaring, garish quality of voice so characteristic of 
both our men and women? We shall probably agree 
that with the known vital relation between mind and 
voice, we can hope for little in this direction until the 
rawness and garishness of eur civilization has modu- 
lated itself into the sedateness of a riper experience. 
Only age and a better education can bring about such a 
result. To begin with the voice would be “to cleanse 
the outside of the platter,” which would not long stay 
clean. However, our public readers and teachers of ex- 
pression can do something indirectly by good example 
and wise precept. For the rest we can only hope that 
American civilization will one day express itself in tones 
that are more musical and ways that are more refined. 
(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT NrEwans: I am very sorry to state that 
we have overstepped our time limit, and we cannot dis- 
cuss this paper, but there seems a probability of there 
being some time at our disposal on Friday to discuss 
papers that have not had full attention. 

(Session adjourned). 
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Section II. called to order. 


Mr. Davis, Chairman, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We have this morning con- 
siderable work to go through, and I wish we could ex- 
pedite matters as fast as possible. I have three more re- 
ports to receive from instructors present. Miss Spalding 
has given me her report, and the Secretary will kindly 
enter that report in the minutes. 

It has been suggested that instead of any more 
speeches this morning, I hand out these reports of the 
Swathmore Conference, from which you can get some 
idea, and we all later send in some written memoranda 
of the same work we do in our college. I think these 
reports have a pretty general idea of what was given. 

I should like to have discussed this morning the gen- 
eral methods of public speech in vogue in our English 
institutions. Will Prof. Newcomb speak first, and then 
Prof. Barbour and Prof. Beckwith. I think we ought to 
have some instructive words this morning. 


Mr. Newcoms: In the University of Chattanooga, 
the department of oratory is only three years old. Be- 
ing a pupil of Prof. Fulton, I quite naturally use his 
text, “Practical Elocution.” The first part of the year, 
beginning elocution, is devoted to a study of the text, 
collateral reading, and we take up the elements of ex- 
pression, studying them from a psychological standpoint. 
Then about the first of April we arrange programs. The 
different members of the class prepare certain recitations 
taken from a book of recitations which we use together. 
These recitations are grouped into programs ordinarily 
of four numbers to the program, and one or two pro- 
grams a week are given. Everyone in the class is re- 
quired to read the selections that are to be given on that 
day, so they will be familiar with them. These recita- 
tions are given upon the platform, and every student in 
the class is required to take notes and make careful 
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criticisms. As soon as the program is over the different 
students give their criticisms on the numbers which 
have been presented that day. These criticisms, of 
course, are often subject to criticism from other mem- 
bers of the class. After the students have finished with 
their criticisms, it is my custom to review the program 
and discuss not only the recitations given, but also the 
criticisms. That is the first year’s work in beginning 
elocution, counting six semester hours, 


Mr. Davis: Give us the credit in the degrees for 
your entire work throughout the course in college. 


Mr. Newcoms: Fifteen semester hours, including 
Oratory, Debate, Shakespeare, Bible Reading, Rhetori- 
cal Criticism, etc., outlined exactly like Prof. Fulton’s 
courses at the Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Mr. Barsour: I represent Rutgers College, found- 
ed in 1766. I was not there at its inception, but I have 
been there many years. We have four hundred men— 
men only, I regret to say; no ladies—four hundred men 
in public speaking, declamation, oratory. I am told it 
has been taught from the beginning of the history of 
the College. During my connection with the College we 
begin with the freshmen one hour a week in the funda- 
mentals of elocution, particularly in the matter of proper 
breathing, gesture, enunciation and voice culture—that 
is for the first semester, and during that time we also 
require declamation from standard writers from these 
freshmen, two declamations each semester, making four 
during the year. We also give instruction in the prin- 
ciples of extempore debate, and the freshmen are re- 
quested to take part in these exercises, one hour a week 
throughout two semesters. 

In the sophomore year it is largely the same idea, ex- 
cepting that there is no declamation. All oratory is orig- 
inal. Speeches are assigned, the young men select what 
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topic they please and write an oration, which is sub- 
mitted to the instructor, who examines them and makes 
suggestions and corrections. They are handed back and 
the young men commit them to memory and deliver 
them with rehearsal, at least one rehearsal, and then the 
final effort. We require two speeches or orations a 
semester during the sophomore year, making four ora- 
tions during that year. 

In the junior year we make a little further advance 
and take up the history of oratory and debate and argu- 
mentation. The same number of speeches or orations 
and debates are required in the junior year, and the same 
number in the senior year. 

As a special incentive to work in the department, we 
offer prizes in declamation, and in the sophomore year 
in oratory, also in the junior year and in the senior year. 
So there is always a keen competition among the men 
to excel in the work. Further than that, as an incen- 
tive, we have intercollegiate debates, usually three a 
year. These debates are open to the entire college, pro- 
vided the man has no deficiency. In our College we do 
not allow him to compete for a prize if he is deficient in 
any other department, and if he is deficient in oratory 
he is debarred from all other college exercises until he 
makes it up satisfactorily to the professor in elocution 
and oratory. 

Just to show how these conferences in debate do 
arouse such interest in our College, we throw these open 
to the entire College, and out of 400 men we have now 
we have some 30 or 35 men who enter the competition. 
I encouraged the freshmen to come in. The subject is 
assigned two weeks prior to the April trial. A man may 
take whichever side of the subject he pleases. He pre- 
pares a speech, commits it to memory and comes into 
the contest. The judges listen to him, and from that 
large competing number eight are chosen. Those eight 
are told they may compete the following week, taking 
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the opposite side, and to be prepared with rebuttal, and 
so in the final test we have eight competing with re- 
buttals. They are on either side of the judges; they 
choose four a side. That awakens a keen interest ia 
extempore debate among the men. We have freshmen 
who have failed try again in the sophomore year, and if 
they fail to make the team, then try again in the junior 
year, and even in the senior year, when such students 
usually make the team. 


Mr. Moses: You ‘spoke abaut “extempore,” and 
yet preparing speeches. 


Mr. Barspour: The speeches are committed to 
memory, but the debates are purely extempore. The 
subjects are put on the blackboard, and the men are 
assigned to a negative or affirmative side. Sometimes it 
is a ten-minute talk. The declamations are committed 
to memory, but the debates are extempore. In the regu- 
larly required debates the men come in the room not 
knowing what is to be given, but in these intercollegiate 
debates the men know the topic a week in advance, write 
it out, talk it among themselves, with me and with their 
English professor, and make changes. - Those intercol- 
legiate debates are all committed to memory, but the re- 
buttal speeches are purely unanticipated. 


Mr. ‘Moses: May I ask how you select your judges 
—do they all come from the outside? 


Mr. Barsour: We have ordinarily thought it wise 
to retain one of the faculty, because, possibly, our best 
debater may not be at his best that particular day. We 
know what he can do, but an outside judge might 
be led off, so we have thought it wise to retain at least 
one member of the faculty among the judges. 


Mr. Moses: I feel it is an important subject. Per- 
haps this is not the place to discuss it, but I make the 
suggestion that we have time to discuss this subject, be- 
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cause this is one not settled in the colleges, and one 
upon which most of us would like to receive informa- 
tion—also the method of judging a debate or oratorical 
contest in a college. 


Mr. Davis: That is a good point. We will have a 
committee appointed later on in the session to consider 
this matter. Now, Prof. Beckwith. 


Mr. BeckwitH: After I have read this little mem- 
orandum, which I have prepared this morning, I shall 
be very happy, indeed, to answer any questions that I 
can answer. 


In Baylor University we have three terms, fall, winter, 
spring, for individual or private work. In my depart- 
ment we have four credits for a year’s work of 40 hours; 
for class work, two credits a year of 120 hours, three 
hours weekly. I teach 321-2 hours weekly. I taught 
52 hours weekly the first year at Baylor, in 1905, in 
order to build up the department, but I would not do it 
again if I thought thereby I could attain the Kingdom 
of Heaven! Credits may be allowed in the course, but 
my department is confined to the Fine Arts. The course 
is a two years’ course. The University does not require 
anyone to take oratory; it is elective, and is paid for by 
the pupil as a fine art; individual work is $60.00 a year, 
and the class work $30.00. 

First, I teach the “Essentials of Elocution” as taught 
me by Alfred Ayres. I teach the art of breathing, and 
pay a great deal of attention to articulation and pronun- 
ciation. I find that maay of the young men and women 
who come to me speak ungrammatically, so I require 
them to read Cobbett’s “Grammar.” This is edited and 
brought me in the form of questions and answers. The 
book to be read aloud in the pupil’s room. 

Second, “The Art of Conversation,” by Mahaffy, the 
great Irish professor in Dublin University. I require 
that little book to be digested by the pupil and the digest 
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brought me in the form of questions and answers. The 
questions and the answers are prepared by the pupils. 
Now, this is a suggestive course, and where these pupils 
lack or cannot comprehend what Mr. Mahaffy says on 
the difficulties of the art of coversation, I explain it to 
them. 

Third, “Culture by Conversation,” by Robert Waters. 
I require a digest to be made of this for the purpose 
of impressing upon the pupil’s mind what Mr. Waters 
impressed upon mine, that we get a great deal of the 
best culture from conversation with cultured people. 

The next is “How to Teach Reading in the Public 
Schools,’ by S. H. Clark. In the back of that book is 
a set of printed questions. I require that those ques- 
tions shall be answered by the pupil in writing and hand- 
ed to me. 

Another book, “Pronunciation,” by Otis Ashmore. It 
is a book that contains about 1,500 words and there are 
ten authorities on English pronunciation quoted. Some 
of you are familiar with the book, I am sure. There are 
parallel columns, four for American and six for Eng- 
lish, all bearing upon the pronunciation of the word. 
I require the pupil not only to get the correct pronun- 
ciation, but to look up the definition and use it in an 
original sentence so that the word will belong to them. 
That has to be brought to me in writing, 

Next I use a book that will surprise you, “Thoughts 
on Business,” by W. P. Warren. Mr. Warren published 
daily, for nearly two years, editorials in the leading 
papers in Canada and America, twenty-four of them, 
editorials entitled “Thoughts on Business.” They are 
the practical realization of the political economist’s 
dreams. I have students read to me those newspaper 
editorials, imparting the ethics, the morals of business, 
and teaching men and women what business means— 
what it should be. 

The last book is by Phillips, of Chicago, “Effective 
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Speaking,” which is familiar to you all. But I have 
run over my time. I am very much obliged to you. 
(Applause). 

CHAIRMAN Davis: We have heard personally from 
ten instructors, and, including Miss Spalding, eleven. 
Rather unfortunately we were able to get only the cours- 
es given by the various institutions and not the methods 
pursued. Will you speak of the character of your indi- 
vidual work? Prof. Fulton, give us this along the line 
of this morning’s discussion. 


Mr. Fuiron: I think perhaps I should not take time 
for that. I read the courses here yesterday, and noted 
something about their extent and credits. 


CHAIRMAN Davis: Perhaps you had better take the 
things not common to most of us ‘here. 


Mr. Fuiron: I thought that on Friday, when we 
make the final report of this Committee to the general 


body, it then could be stated; but one thing I wanted 
to give you this morning was not included yesterday. 
In the Ohio Wesleyan University the work of the var- 
ious departments is arranged in four groups, as follows: 


é 


ROUP 1.—LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

English. 
French and Spanish. 
German. 
Greek. 
Hebrew. 
Latin. 

Group II.—Socio.ocy : 
Economics. 
English Bible. 
History. 
Oratory and Elocution. 
Psychology and Philosophy. 
Religion. 
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Group II].—MaTHEMATICS AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 
1. Biology. 
2. Chemistry. 
3. Geology. 
4, Mathematics and Astronomy, 
5. Physics and Engineering. 
Group [V.—SprciaL BRANCHES: 
Bibliography. 
Business. 
Fine Arts. 
Hygiene. 

. Music. 

As stated yesterday, 120 semester hours are necessary 
to graduation in the university; of these 57 are required 
work and the remaining 63 are elective. The required 
work is so distributed that 28 hours must be taken in 
Group I., 14 hours in Group II., and 15 hours in Group 
III. Group IV. is made up wholly of electic work. The 
required work is limited to Foreign Language, 18 hours; 
English 10 hours; History, 4; Psychology, 4; Religion, 
4; English Bible, 2; Mathematics, 3; Physics and 
Chemistry, 3 hours each, and Biology and Geology, 3 
hours each, making in all the 57 required hours, as 
stated. I am glad to state that all the work in my de- 
partment is elective, and in some courses an extra tuition 
of $15.00 a year is charged, but we have the full quota 
ef students taking that work, 

3ut the special message of interest to you is the fact 
that the Oratorical department is placed in Group II 
along with the other well recognized departments. No 
one of the first three groups can offer more than 60 
hours’ credit on the degrees, and no department in a 
group is allowed more than 30 hours, the object being 
to so distribute instruction that the education of the 
student shall not be one-sided or unbalanced. But the 
total credit assigned to Group IV is 30 hours, only 18 of 
which can be given by any one of the departments in 
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that group. Thus you see that Oratory in the Ohio 


Wesleyan University is given the highest possible rank 
and recognition, and it is not possible for any other de- 


partment to give more hours’ credit on the university 


degrees. (Applause. ) 

In addition to this, as stated yesterday, the School of 
Oratory gives a post-graduate course for which the uni- 
versity grants the degree of Master of Arts, the diploma 
of which is duly signed by the professional faculty and 
presented on the Commencement occasion together with 
the special diploma of graduation from the School of 
Oratory. In view of these facts, is it sane that any 
member of this Association or any educator in any 
schvol or college should raise the question of our right- 
ful place in the college curriculum and in the cause of 
higher education? For heaven's sake, let us stop the 
mouths of babblers, claim the recognition we are entitled 
to, and put to shame our croaking brethren by doing 
superior teaching and achieving the best results in the 
education of students. Boards of Trustees will soon find 
out the merit of our services and elect us to posts of re- 
sponsibility and honor! (Applause.) 

Report of Miss Alice H. Spaulding, of the Department 
of Public Speaking in Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
(Inserted by order of Chairman Davis.) 

The courses in public speaking are designed to traia 
the student in the composition and delivery of the vari- 
ous forms of public address. So far as possible, the 
work is adjusted to the particular needs of the indi- 
vidual student. 

Course I.—Interpretation of Extracts from Great 
Public Orations. Extemporaneous Speaking. This 
course aims to develop directness, force and ease in pub- 
lic address. During the first term each student is re- 
quired to present an assigned passage at every recitation. 
During the second term fewer, but longer, assignments 
are made and more extemporaneous work is required. 
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Text book, Practical Public Speaking, by Clark & 
Blanchard. Throughout the year, one hour. 

Course II.—Argumentation. First Term—Study of 
masterpieces. Brief-drawing. Discussion of kinds of 
proof, fallacies, methods of refutation. Written argu- 
ment. Extemporaneous speaking. Second Term—Ex- 
temporaneous and formal debates. No text book. Elec- 
tive for those who have completed English I. Through- 
out the year, one hour. 

Course III.—The Oration. First Term—A study of 
the general structure and style of the oration. Illus- 
trative selections. Outline-building. Oral presentation 
of persuasive themes. One original oration. Second 
Term—Study of great orators. Each member of the 
class is required to present a paper .involving a compre- 
hensive study and critical analysis of some great English 
or American orator. Text book, “Forms of Public Ad- 
dress,’ by Baker. Elective for those who have com- 
pleted English II. Throughout the year, one hour. 

Course IV.—Practical platform work in the delivery 
of the colloquial, elevated, and impassioned styles of 
oratory. A systematic course in gesture. Lectures on 
the philosophy of expression with accompanying studies 
to be worked out by the pupil in platform presentation. 
Elective for those who have completed Course I. Cum- 
nock’s “Choice Readings.” “How to Gesture,” Ott. 
First term, two hours. 

Course V.—A systematic study of voice culture. Lec- 
tures on how to use the voice, defects, and how to over- 
come them. Practical work by the student in exercises 
for the development of the different forms and degrees 
of utterance, quality, pitch, force, in their relation to 
voice production. This course will include dramatic 
readings from one of Shakespeare’s tragedies. Formal 
recitations will be held and public work required from 
each student. Elective for those who have completed 
Course IV. Second term, two hours. “Choice Readings,” 
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“How to Use the Voice,” Ott. 

Special work for the individual pupil will be given in 
private lessons. A fee of ten dollars for each term hour 
will be charged. 

CHAIRMAN Davis: I think most of the work for the 
two days has been covered pretty well now. I wish to ap- 
point a committee to consider the question of debating 
in colleges. I appoint Mr. Barbour (chairman), Mr. 
Moses and Mr. Harris. They will report tomorrow. 
The committee will meet this afternoon and go over the 
entire matter of standardization in the colleges, and re 
port very likely tomorrow. Are there any further mat- 
ters before the Committee at this time? 


Mr. MaArRsSHMAN: It has been suggested to me by 
some of the speeches, especially Prof. Beckwith’s, it 
would be a splendid thing if we could have the books 
that are on the subject of expression represented in our 
next convention. 


CHAIRMAN Davis: It has been done. 


Mr. Newens: Mr. Chairman: As instigator of this 
conference, I wish to state here that I believe it is to the 
advantage of this Conference and the work that is ahead 
of it, to be for the next year, at least, a self-perpetuating 
body. As President, I had the privilege of appointing 
the chairman of this Conference today; but the work 
that has been started by Mr. Allan Davis and partici- 
pated in by the members of the Association here is too 
important to let go until next year some time, whea a 
chairman may be appointed to pursue the work; there- 
fore, I think we should consider tomorrow the matter 
of perpetuating this conference in itself, appointing the 
chairmanship and secretary of the conference, and let 
these committees work under that chairman’s direction 
throughout the year, meeting once or twice or thrice be-- 
fore the next convention. 

(Meeting adjourned.) 
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AFTERNOON.—Mrs. TuCKER’s AUTOMOBILE RIDE. 

In the afternoon a delightful automobile ride was 
given the members of the Association by Mrs. Anna P. 
Tucker and the Alumni Association of the Tucker School 
of Expression. The ride of several hours through the 
most beautiful parts of the city and the attractive sub- 
urbs ended at Mrs. Tucker’s residence, where an in- 
formal program was presented and dainty refreshments 
were served. The Association will long remember this 


act of courtesy and the great pleasure it gave us.— 
i Editor.] 
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Thursday, June 30 


MORNING SESSION—9 O'CLOCK. 
Section I.+-CONFERENCE ON PLATFORM ETIQUETTE. 
Mrs. Belle Watson Melville, Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN: The subject under consideration for this 
Conference is “The Etiquette of the Platform.” I hope 
the time will be taken up fully and enthusiastically. I 
will be glad to hear from anyone present, and I trust we 
may hear some other lines discussed than “Change of 
Program.” Let us take some other phase. I believe 
our President expressed the desire that we speak on the 
thought of adaptation. 


Mr. Bassitt: Madam Chairman and Fellow Mem- 
bers: A thought that comes to me regarding platform 
etiquette is this—after the presiding officer introduces 
a reader or speaker, should he retire from the platform? 
We all know that the eye follows a moving object. The 
least move made by a presiding officer, who sits on the 
platform with the reader or speaker, attracts the atten- 
tion of the audience. Surely, after having been present- 
ed, that platform belongs to the speaker and not to the 
presiding officer. 


Mr. Harris: I would like to ask if it would be out 
of order that we hint to the presiding officer that we 
could dispense with his presence on the platform? 


Mr. Bassitrr: Yes. 


Mr. Barsour: I believe Mr. Babbitt is right. I re- 
member, about a year ago, I gave “Rip Van Winkle” at 
a Chautauqua. The presiding officer preferred to re- 
main on the platform. I contended it was not good 
taste. “Here,” I said, “I bring*my characters on; I look 
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to see the ghosts come on, and you will be the ghost of 
Henry Hudson.” Finally he acquiesced, and I was much 
happier, and I think the audience was. 


Mr. Harris: How are you going to know how the 
presiding officer is going to play that trick? After he 
takes his seat it is rather hard to ask him to get off. 


Mr. Barsour: I take that precaution just as I ask 
the ladies to remove their hats. You can adjust it by a 
little tact. 


Mr. NEWENS: These points are very important. 
There is one word I would like to present. It refers to 
a condition of mind which cannot be taught by rote, by 
any book, formula or arrangement of rules, and that one 
word is “Tact.” If a man lacks tact he has no business 
to be in any public position. There are many men who 
would make magnificent college professors, but lack the 
one element of tact, which kills them for that position. 
There are many men who would. make magnificent pub- 
lic speakers, but lack that one element, tact, and never 
will be great. 


I turned to a presiding officer once upon a time and 
said, “Now, my dear sir and ladies and gentlemen, the 
best part of my show is my face, and a man in so great 
a position as the presiding officer, who has charge of 
this program today, is the man who should have the op- 
portunity to view my countenance. Will you please take 
a seat in the audience?” The man could not protest; he 
went down and took his seat. 


Regarding the question, Shall an individual go so 
far as to tell the story of a play in order to adapt him- 
self to his audience?—let me say that it is ten thousand 
times better to tell the story and make a success than 
give the text and make a miserable failure. 1 have a 
story which I have prepared particularly for Suadays, 
and that is the story of “fhe Sky Pilot,” by Ralph Coa- 
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nor. Fifty meh in one town have professed conversion 
as the result of the telling of that story. I have pre- 
pared it with the evangelistic notion especially in my 
mind. I went to Whitewater, Wisconsin, last winter, 
and found emblazoned upon the windows, “The Sky 
Pilot!” My heart sunk. “What in the world am I go- 
ing to do? Change the program? By no manner of 
means!” In that city is one of the State Normal Schools. 
Professors and students had been reading “The Sky 
Pilot,” and forty per cent. of the audience had read it. 
The adaptation of that program to that particular audi- 
ence and changing it from the evangelistic program to 
a popular program was the thing to do. How well I suc- 
ceeded I don’t know. The fact that I have not been re- 
turned to the town is no standard of judging the success 
of it. The fact that the audience did not applaud dur- 
ing the evening is no earnest of the success of the even- 
ing. The fact that one old man down in the front row 
cried is not of necessity an earnest of the success of the 
evening. I don’t know how well I succeeded in the 
presence of that audience, or any audience, for that mat- 
ter—I am mighty humble. But the thing for me to do 
tinder those circumstances would not be to change the 
program, but to adapt myself to the occasion. I had 
never given it in any other way than the evangelistic 
way. The fact that I had prepared it for one particular 
kid of an audience was no reason why I must do it in 
that particular way at that particular time. No two au- 
diences are alike, and no audience twice alike. There is 
a particular atmosphere surrounding every audience 
every particular time a man steps before it. In your 
‘class-room you find a different atmosphere the first 
morning after Thanksgiving than that you find ‘the first 
Morning after matriculation, and you find a different 
atinosphere and ‘tmust approach those students in ‘a dif- 
ferent ‘way. 

I believe one thing, above all other things, that ‘the 
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members of this Association and of the profession must 
learn, is that there is no rule or set of rules, or book or 
set of books, that will fix or determine what one is to 
do on all occasions, and if you will pardon the criticism 
of our profession, I make bold to say that on this par- 
ticular proposition we have woefully failed in years 
gone by. Adaption to conditions is the great problem for 
us, this Association, and the members of our professior 
to consider. (Applause). 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: May I ask the gentleman to an- 
swer one question? He speaks of changing “The Sky 
Pilot’’ from an evangelistic reading for the purpose ot 
reaching the hearts of men, to change their lives, to a 
dramatic entertainment merely to interest people. Will 
he tell us in what that change would consist, how dif- 
ferently he would read it in each case? Would he 
change the language of it, or the spirit, or the delivery, 
or what change would he make? How would he change 
the interpretation of it from the standpoint of a preacher 
in the pulpit and that of a reader on the platform? 


Mr. NEwens: Madam Chairman: In answer to the 
question—it is very possible for every speaker to create 
in a measure his own atmosphere by introductory words. 
My introduction to “The Sky Pilot” as an evangelistic 
story is along the line of a religious atmosphere. I got 
in town sufficiently early to learn that I was to give the 
story that evening. I went to my room and developed 
an introduction which took it away from the purely 
evangelistic and put it upon something of a more moral 
and less religious basis. As an example—the Sky Pilot 
is a type of man, be he a business man, a school teacher 
or a man of affairs in any line. At the end of a life’s 
work it is better for a man to look back and say, “There 
are five men that I have helped skyward as I have come 
in touch with them in business,” than to look back and 
say, “There are five men, or ten, or any number, who 
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have been directed downward by the influence of my 
life.’ Therefore, look upon the character of the Sky 
Pilot as a typical man who happens, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, to have been a minister in the story. The 
atmosphere now is created. 


If one should go into the pulpit in the spirit of the 
jocular, what would you expect as the result? If one 
should go to the platform in the spirit of an evangelist, 
what could you expect as the result? I would not change 
the text; that is not right, that is stealing. I was stolen 
from the other day. A reporter met me here and I 
gave him some exact words. He took them down to: 
the office and rewrote them and made them mean what 
I did not say. I believe we are not justified in changing 
the text, but by the spirit of the reader he can change 
the effect, and it is the spirit within the individual, or 
way in which he meets his audience, that makes the 
proper adaptation. To be sure, we sometimes misjudge. 
I am siill looking for the man who always succeeds. 
(Laughter). Blessed is the man, indeed, who never has 
made a failure. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: The purpose of my question was 
to raise the issue. My own feeling is that there is no 
difference between the manner of the pulpit and the 
elocution of that same thought given anywhere else. I 
don’t believe there ought to be a difference in delivery 
between religious speaking and any other speaking. I 
believe “The Sky Pilot,” for instance, read for an evan- 
gelistic purpose would require the same spirit, the same 
intonation, the same gesture, that a man would use im 
giving a dramatic reading of it. It is the same book. 


I don’t believe there was any difference in the way 
Mr. Newens gave “The Sky Pilot” that evening, with 
the introduction changed, and the manner he read it any: 
other time. I believe all he said about tact. I believe 
that is one place where tact comes in. “A man may by 
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indirections find directions out.”’ On one occasion Bishop 
Simpson, perhaps the most eloquent voice of the Meth- 
odist Church in this country—he always made it a point 
to stop where Sunday found him—happened to land at 
a little village one Sunday morning. He went to church. 
He looked a little parsonic, and the minister came down 
the middle aisle and asked, “Aren’t you a minister?” 
“Yes.” “I want you to come to the pulpit.” When the 
time came for the sermon, he said, “We have a minister 
present in the congregation, and I have asked him to 
preach,” and Bishop Simpson preached. The audience 
didn’t know who he was and the minister didn’t know 
who he was, but he moved the audience very greatly. 
The impression on the minister was so great that the 
bishop had hardly finished his sermon when he turned 
and asked, “What's your name?” “My name is Mat- 
thew Simpson.” “Not Bishop Simpson?” “Yes.” The 
minister, in great glee, leaped to his feet and_ said, 
“Brethren and sisters, it is Bishop Simpson we have 
been hearing.” Would Bishop Simpson have influenced 
that audience any more if he had been introduced as 
Bishop? If a man had been telling a story in the pulpit 
for an evangelistic purpose, ought he to have a manner 
that would have any more moral influence in it than if 
he were looking them in the face anywhere under any 
circumstances ? 


The issue was raised on the floor of the Convention 
at Chicago, the first time I was introduced to an audi- 
ence of the National Association. I was called updn to 
say something about how I taught the reading of hymns 
importance of that work, the feeling of reverence with 
and Scripture. I spoke with great ‘earnestness of the 
which I aproached it. I ‘used the phrase, “Take off thy 
shoes and wash thy feet, the place thou standest is ‘holy 
ground.” ‘There was a preacher present and ‘he spoke 
up and said, “All grotnd ‘is holy ground,” and ‘he pro- 
ceeded to walk into me for having suggested anything 
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in connection with the religious service that was dif- 
ferent from literature of any kind. I did not agree with 
that minister at that time, and yet here I am seeming to 
use his side. If you are going to use the same material, 
whether on Sunday in the pulpit or Saturday night in 
the slums, it seems to me the man’s essential interpreta- 
tion will be the same, but, of course, he would have to 
adapt himself to the kind of audience he had. I do not 
see what change in elocution or interpretation would be 
necessary to change it from the evangelistic to the 
dramatically entertaining. 


Mr. Futton: I was going to speak, Madam Chair- 
man, On some points that Mr. Silvernail has covered 
very well. The speaker must adapt himself to the con- 
ditions. Mr. Newens changed his program, essentially, 
if he adapted himself to the conditions; but Mr. Sil- 
vernail is exactly right when he says the same message 
that would be effective under evangelistic conditions 
should be carried to any other audience. The message 
of “The Sky Pilot,” given as a public entertainmeat or 
an evangelistic occasion, was the same. The only dif: 
ference was in what ‘Mr. Newens said about that play, 
which created a somewhat different atmosphere; but he 
used the same text language throughout. 

One point about adaptation of the language. I think 
we are warranted in making our own adaptation of the 
language of the text, but we should preserve the mea- 
ing of the author. Take for example the play of 
“Julius Caesar,” which my class gave at commencement 
two weeks ago. To carry out certain psychological 
schemes, we cut out certain lines, scenes and characters, 
combined and divided scenes to suit our purpose, and 
played it in four acts instead of the traditional five, but 
we did no injustice to Shakespeare. 


Miss LounssBery: I would like to hear somebody 
talk about personality. I differ from Mr. Silvernail; he 
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inferred that personality did not enter in. I think the 
sermon he referred to would have had more effect had 
the audience known it was Bishop Simpson preaching. 
It always influences me. No man could influence me by 
any word whatsoever if I knew his life was not in har- 
mony with what he was saying. I think personality 
means much, 


Mr. HumpHREY: In this respect I wish to advance 
one idea in addition to what has been said. There is an 
inevitable adaptation of any program by the sensitive 
speaker, when he feels the spirit of the audience. I be- 
lieve that this message of “The Sky Pilot” will be given 
to different audiences in two different ways, in its sub- 
tlety and in emphasis. A cultured, refined, religiously 
inclined audience will draw out of the reader a refine- 
ment, a subtlety, a religious aspect that another kind of 
an audience cannot draw out, and will not permit a 
reader to give. A less refined, less broad and less re- 
ligiously inclined audience will demand something else, 
perhaps the characterization which is not so specifically 
religious. Each audience will get, in other words, what 
it can assimilate, and the difference will be im emphasis 
and subtilty. 


Mr. Newens: I was called away from the room a 

: moment ago, but have come back to reply to the gentle- 
man from Rochester on one point. Take any passage 

of Scripture, I care not what it may be, but especially 

would I take for example some more emotional pass- 

age. Emotion may be practically drawn out from those 

lines by the manner in which they are presented. If I 

wish to present them for didactic purposes, they are read 

in a didactic way. If I wish to read them for emotional 

purposes, the same words are read in an emotional 

spirit. I take issue with the gentleman that the lines 
are not read differently on account of the difference in 
spirit of the man or the purpose within him. Read the 
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XIII. Corinthians; you can read it didactically or emo- 
tionally, and, if well adapted, you can make a man cry. 
You can read the Lord’s Prayer and read it didactically 
and make people simply think; and the same lines, as 
read by a great actor, made men not only think but feel. 
It is the spirit, which a man has within himself, that de- 
termines what he is going to do with the lines. (Ap- 
plause). 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: That does not contradict anything 
I said. I agree with that thoroughly. My thought is 
that in reading a play for an evangelistic purpose or 
reading it for a dramatic entertainment, the man has the 
soul of the evangelist in him, which will show itself in 
the dramatic reading; and as to the question of feeling 
as acted, of course, that is aside from the question now. 
Mr. Newens did not mean to say that on one occasion 
he would read “The Sky Pilot” with emotion and oa 
another would read it didactically. I am inclined to 
think reading it as a drama would be precisely the same 
as the evangelistic, because he reads with feeling, strikes 
straight to the soul of a man, and it becomes a success- 
ful piece of work. 


CHAIRMAN: I think our time is up, and I thank you 
for the attention manifested. (Applause. ) 


(Section adjourned.) 


PRESIDPNT: There is provided for our consideration 
this morning a program of varied interest. The Secre- 
tary of the Association, Mr. George C. Williams, is the 
first person to appear. “The Twentieth Century De- 
mand Upon the Elocutionist,’ Mr. George C. Williams, 
Principal of the College of Oratory and Dramiatic Art, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


MR. SILVERNAIL: May I also add to the introduction 
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that Mr. Williams represénts our New York State As- 
sociation? He is our President. (Applause.) 


Mr. WIiLuiAMs: Very kind, but hardly necessary. 
I may say in that connection that our New York Asso- 
ciation, through me, has extended to the Association of 
Speech Arts a most cordial greeting and assurance of an 
everlasting support in any way possible. (Applause.) 

The title of my paper sounds big and ominous, but, I 
assure you, my thoughts connected with the subject are 
very simple and encouraging, although they come from 
a deep conviction as to present conditions and from a 
great hope for the future. Indeed, I am today in an op- 
timistic frame of mind. I believe that it is time for us 
to look upon the brighter side of our calling. We have 
been too pessimistic in the past. In previous conven- 
tions, State and National, we have spent the greater 
share of our time finding fault with ourselves, with our 
profession, and everything in general, and calling our- 
selves upleasant names. No doubt we have deserved the 
worst we have said. It is good for us to fully realize 
our conditions and our needs, but we cannot improve 
these conditions by simply dwelling upon them. It is 
time we were “up and doing.” Let us rise above all this 
degrading pessimism and embrace the grand possibili- 
ties of our art. And this, I believe, is the call, the de- 
mand of the Twentieth Century, which you have asked 
me to talk about today. We are commanded to go for- 
ward and take the place in the educational world that 
we have been clamoring for, and now “make good” our 
protestation of recent years. Not only is the door thrown 
open to us, but we are commanded to enter. 

I am convinced that our twentieth century field of 
labor is to be an unusual one, both in size and import- 
ance; for not only are we called upon to build up and 
develop our art by continuous study and research, but, 
on account of the daily and universal awakening to the 
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need of ability in public speech, ours is to be an ally to 
all, other arts and professions. Teachers of all subjects 
in all schools are beginning to realize the necessity of 
clear diction and a well modulated voice to successfully 
impart knowledge. It does not make much difference 
how fine a man’s thoughts are, it does not make much, 
difference how beautifully he may clothe them in lan- 
guage of exquisite style, if he cannot speak all this 
beauty and grandeur which is within him to his pupils 
in a clear, forceful and attractive manner; he is, despite 
all his learning, a very poor teacher; on the other hand, 
it often happens that a man with a thought which, in a 
certain sense, is quite commonplace, is able to by the 
very charm of his expression to reach and interest and 
inspire men. The seminaries and theological schools of 
the country are slowly awakening to the fact that it is 
a mistake to present the new wine of the gospel to the 
people through old, unattractive and uncultured vehicles. 
The great realities of life must not be made to appear 
unreal by their mode of presentation. Lawyers are be- 
ginning to learn that a clear and forceful presentation 
of their client’s cause is their greatest asset in winning 
cases. The schools of mechanical engineering are in- 
sisting that, before graduation, the student must ac- 
quire ability in clear and direct speech. Men of all 
professions and in all walks of life are beginning to 
recognize the stimulating and helpful influence of such 
training as will grant to them the ability of expressing 
the thoughts of their souls, which hitherto they have 
been obliged to keep shut within themselves, 

Is not this, then, a wonderful field to work in?—full 
of opportunity and promise! But if we would embrace 
it we must cease to look upon our art as a mere accom- 
plishment, a plaything. Oh, it grieves me to the soul 
when a silly girl comes to me with the request that I 
teach her a few funny pieces or a few catchy mono- 
logues, that she may speak them for the amusement of 
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her friends. When a shallow society lady, with the best 
of intentions, comes to me with the request that I amuse 
her guests of an evening with a few. fuany recitations, 
I am filled with indignation and sorrow. This art means 
too much to me, friends, to see it thus dishonored. If 
the art of Elocution is worth the devotion of my entire 
life and all that it contains, then it is too sacred in my 
eyes to be thus slandered. Occasions such as I have 
named always remind me of an experience which a 
friend of mine once had with a new coat. He had dis- 
covered in a distant city a very choice piece of cloth 
that exactly suited his fancy, and after considerable 
trouble and expense had a suit made from the cloth, 
which became the pride of his heart. This suit had just 
arrived, and in the joy of his pride he asked me to stop 
at his home and look at it. It was, indeed, a beautiful 
suit, one that should have satisfied the most fastidious 
taste. But the coat was missing. After searching about 
the room for some time, we chanced to glance out of the 
window. Now, my friend had a little boy about three 
years of age, and evidently he also had taken a fancy to 
that coat, for there he sat in the driveway, proudly 
clothed in the much cherished coat, making mud-pies, to 
the great edification of a half dozen other children, and 
to the great disfigurement of the new coat. Now, that 
coat was not meant for a plaything—a companion to 
mud-pies; its purpose was to adorn the body of man 
and contribute to his warmth and comfort. Perhaps the 
experience did not permanently harm the coat, but con- 
tinued mud-slinging would have destroyed it. And after 
all—like the silly girl and the shallow society lady—the 
baby, poor little dear, knew no better. But, judging 
from the cries that issued from the next room shortly 
afterward, I think that child learned better, and I ques- 
tion if that coat was ever so degraded again. In fact, 
I believe that coat suddenly became an object of enorm- 
ous importance in the eyes of the child, and thereafter 
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was probably the most sacred thing in that household. 

If we are sincere in our devotion to our art, let us, 
then, not use it, or allow it to be used, as a plaything. 
It has a noble place among the other arts, and it rests 
with you and with me to see that its station is upheld, 
and this we can accomplish only by making our work, 
whether it be teaching or platform work, truly educative 
The study of Elocution should and does broaden and 
ennoble the entire man—mind, body and soul. Noth- 
ing will more effectually develop character and man- 
hood. You have all noted many instances in proof of 
this. I recall very distinctly how, a few years ago, a 
young man came to our school possessed of a very pro- 
nounced effeminate manner—in fact, he had earned the 
name of “Sissy’”» among his companions. He had a 
Normal School education, but had failed in his teaching 
on account of his effeminate ways. When this young 
man later graduated from the Schoo] of Expression, the 
comment of his friends was, not so much on his work 
on the Commencement stage, as upon the miraculous 
change in the man himself. His elocutionary training 
had done what his high school and Normal School train- 
ing had utterly failed to do; it had reached the man in 
him and developed the best in his own individuality ; and 
as a result he is now possessed of a power and strength 
for manhood that he otherwise might never have found. 
Doubtless each of you can cite many just as remarkable 
instances. This, after all, I hold, to be the great work 
of our profession—the developing and enobling of man- 
hood and womanhood. 

I place the entertaining phase of our art as last among 
its accomplishments. But allow me a few words with 
regard to this branch of our work. There are two types 
of entertainment-goers. The one, which we meet all too 
often, is the man who goes to the recital or play only to 
pass away the time. With this type our profession 
should have absolutely nothing to do. Men go to the 
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saloons and gaming houses for exactly the same reason 
—to pass away the time. I have absolutely no ‘patience 
with those who refuse to listen to anything serious or 
elevating because they are tired with the day’s work and 
go to entertainments only to be amused. Elocution is 
neither a soothing syrup nor a rest cure. The place for 
such people is either in their bed or in a sanitarium. 
The purpose of the public reader is not merely to make 
an audience laugh, or cry, or shudder. It is possible to 
entertain and at the same time give joy and pleasure to 
the higher faculties. There is a pathos that ennobles, 
sanctifies and uplifts; a humor that makes life’s burdens 
seem lighter, and at the same time nails a great truth 
in the hearer’s mind. The mission of the entertainer is 
to call attention to the great, ennobling truths contained 
in the best of literature; to interpret them and vivify 
them, infuse them into the minds of the people every- 
where, in the theatre, in the concert hall, in the — 
in the school, and in the home. 

This, I claim, is the twentieth century demand upon 
the elocutionist. Now, in conclusion, a few words as to 
the necessary preparation of the elocutionist in order to 
meet this demand. First, his general education must 
be of the very best. If you ask me as to whether or not 
the elocutionist should first finish a college course, I 
should unhesitatingly reply, “Yes, if at all possible,” al- 
though this is by no means an absolute necessity. The 
man who is recognized as the best educated man in our 
college town of Ithaca is not a college man. But if the 
elocutionist is to take his station among the other edu- 
cators of the land, then his mental training must be on 
par with his associates. 

Second—and this is by no means second in importance 
—the elocutionist, in order to adequately meet the de- 
mand of the times, must thoroughly master the tech- 
nique of his art. There can be no advance in the Art 
of Expression except through the acquirement of tech- 
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nique. Technique must precede expression. The idea 
of reversing this order and acquiring technique entirely 
through expressional work, I consider, in most cases, to 
be absolutely fatal. 

Results may be thus obtained, but the student never 
will reach the heights he might have acquired had he 
received in the beginning a thorough grounding in tech- 
nique. This is a fundamental truth that applies to the 
art of Elocution as it recognizedly applies to all other 
arts. 

Finally, the Elocutionist of the Twentieth Century 
must be sincere in his work. Realizing that it is that 
phase of art to which he is to devote his very life, he 
must approach it with a whole-hearted devotion. There 
must be a throbbing, living purpose in everything which 
he undertakes. He must not waste his energies. The 
aim of his platform work must be to entertain, but at 
the same time to uplift and benefit his hearers—to say 
something that will really help them. Life is too short 
to fritter away an entire evening amidst silly and de- 
bilitating trash. Browning expressed this thought wher 
he said: 


“This world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good; 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 


If it be our lot to teach others the art of expression, 
let us see to it that we are true to our trust, for ours is. 
a great responsibility. It is often our privilege to shape 
the very character and lives of our students. Such is 
the nature of our work that the teacher of elocution is 
thrown in closer touch with his pupils than perhaps any 
other instructor, and the effect of that relationship may 
be good or bad. Ours, then, is a great privilege and a 
great responsibility. When we consider that it is possi- 
ble for us to bring to the young men and young womerr 
of our classes the best fruits of the thoughts of all ages, 
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and help them to make that thought theirs, and thus 
mold and shape their very lives and characters toward 
the ideal, I say that there is no higher, no grander, no 
more laudable mission to be found anywhere. 

Ours is a noble art, full of glofious privileges and op- 
portunities; let us be true to it—earnest and sincere in 
all we undertake. The future is in our keeping; it will 
be as bright as sunshine itself, if we only determine to 
make it so. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: ‘The material of this paper is 
now open for discussion. We have five minutes to de- 
vote to it. 


Miss Victor: Mr. James O’Connor Powers, a Brit- 
ish M. P., tells a brilliant story of a British scholar and 
critic of great distinction, who came to the United States 
under contract to give one hundred lectures here. The 
agent declared his lectures were given as agreed upon, 
but they were not heard even, by people sitting in the 
front row of seats; the audience had to be content with 
looking at the speaker. Here was a man who knew 
many things, ancient and modern, but incapable of ad- 
dressing an audience in his native tongue. With com- 
mon instances like this, people can no longer blind them- 
selves to the fact that man’s highest mark of culture is 
not an accumulation of dry facts, but lies in his ability 
to speak audibly, meaningly and convincingly on any 
subject. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Harris: I have not time to enter into an ex- 
tended discussion. The gentleman’s paper brings up a 
number of questions I wish at another convention we 
might consider, and I don’t know that I have felt more 
prompted to ask questions on any paper than on this. 
We often hear it said, very commonly, “It is not so 
much what you say as how you say it,” and “Anyone 
can have thoughts worth hearing, but not everyone can 
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speak them.’ It raises this question, How far should 


the study of expression enter into the composition of a 
public address? Does expression have to do with rhe- 
toric? We have a number of young men who enter 
politics, and several of them are going on the platform 
as lecturers. Is it not dangerous to tell them it is not 
so much what you say as how you say it, unless you 
have some kind of criterion? 

A certain speaker from Alabama made a long address 
relative to the Nicaraguan Canal. It took him an hour 
or more to tell how the cotton crop of the United States 
would be used by Asiatic nations if we could get the 
freight lowered, and all that kind of a thing. Nobody 
heard anything, and the cartoons displayed the audience 
as all asleep while he was giving it. An ambassador to 
this country, in an address at Buffalo, expressed the same 
sentiment exactly. He said: “Why, ladies and gentle- 
men, if every Chinaman should lengthen his shirt half 
an inch, it would take your cotton crop for two years!” 
It was a striking statement, and everybody heard it and 
remembered it. My point is—how far does expression 
or elocution go in speaking? I wish that discussion 
might come up in one of our meetings. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I am compelled to close the 
discussion of this paper. I appoint as a Committee for 
auditing the Association’s books, Mr. Barbour and Mrs. 
Frankel. I also appoint Mrs. Hagener to take the place 
of the Secretary, who has to leave the city. 

It was recommended by the Board of Directors yes- 
terday that the Convention give the Conference on 
Standardization the privilege of becoming a self-per- 
petuating body for one year. Will the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, Mr. Silvernail, please make the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of Directors regarding the 
self-perpetuating body of the Conference? 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: The matter was presented to the 
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Board, and without the least dissent a resolution was 
passed to recommend to the Association that they em- 
power the Conference on Standardization to make itself 
self-perpetuating, to elect a president and permanent 
chairmaa. This is respectfully made, and I move its. 
adoption. 


(Said motion was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. ) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: ‘The next paper on the programy 
is “The Practical Values of Technical Training im 
Speech,”’ Mr. Hazlett James Risk, of Amsterdam, N. Y. 
I will ask the Vice-President to take the chair for a 
moment. (Mr. Babbitt takes the chair.) 


Mr. Vice-President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
subject, as given to me, was “The Value of Technique 
to the Speech Artist,” with permission to deal freely 
with the subject according to my own views. In the 


first place, I have changed the subject in order to make 
the application broader, but I wish to embody the sub- 
ject as originally given in a portion of the talk. Now, 
before getting at the main line of thought, let me ask, 
Who is a Speech Artist? If I am to consider you who 
are teachers of speech and include even the people of 
the platform and stage, the subject would be limited, 
indeed, because I should consider that you and all others 
in this work who have been properly prepared for it al- 
ready know all that I should be able to tell you. And 
right here I might insert the public idea of a so-called 
speech artist generally is “A robustious, periwig-pated 
fellow tearing a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split. 
the ears of the groundlings.” 

Every teacher of any line of work in any educational 
institution whatever should be a speech artist. No branch 
of education is so neglected as speech, and teachers are 
living models of example in every way and manner. If 
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a student is associated with teachers whose conversa- 
tion is polished and beautiful, without airs or affectation 
and the silly features of the ridiculous teachings of some 
of our schools of expression, if I may call them such. 
Do not think me unjustly severe in this remark, for I 
fully realize that there are good schools; but really, in 
some cases where I have had students with whom I have 
labored for years, go away to some large city, a center 
of culture, and study at the “best schools” for a time, 
I have blushed with indignation to hear them upon 
their return and listen to the gust of affectation and 
ridiculous airs and total lack of propriety and every ele- 
ment of interpretation in their renditions of recitation 
material. In fact, “Neither having the accent of Chris- 
tians nor the gait of Christian, pagan nor Turk, they 
have so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought some 
of Nature’s journeymen had made them (men), and not 
made them well; they imitated humanity so abomina- 
bly.” Why is it?) What can we do to reform it? 

The example is unconsciously given at all times for 
the development of correct habits of speech, and the ex- 
ample of attitude, pose and movement may be looked 
upon in the same way. How many teachers in the class- 
room stand well before their pupils, or even sit well. 
Every habit of a teacher is everlastingly stamped upon 
a pupil. Taste in dress, including neatness, may be add- 
ed. Many teachers have enough to wear, but no judg- 
ment in what to wear or how to put it on. How many 
readers, even on the platform, do we see who display a 
great lack of taste in dress for the occasion? On one 
we see a waist fitting beautifully and a skirt hanging 
awkwardly; in another a beautiful skirt with every de- 
tail of grace, and the upper part of the outfit all out of 
harmony; sometimes the entire dress perfect, but the 
whole effect spoiled by the arrangement of the hair. 
You may say, what has this to do with technique? It is 
all technique. Along with correctness of enunciation, 
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definiteness of pronunciation, gracefulness of movement, 
ease of manner and attitude, should come the harmoni- 
ous development of every feature relating to personality. 
You will notice that I am confining my remarks largely 
to feminine dress. I do not mean to pass by masculine 
attire. The same taste and culture is necessary, only 
the range of variety is not so great. I might mention 
other details of correct attire, but I think you catch the 
idea. Technique is not confined merely to syllabication 
and gesture. I have said nothing so far relative to tone 
and voice. I would feel presumptuous if I were to dwell 
on this phase of the subject here with you, as the im- 
portance of all this is well understood by a conventiow 
of teachers of expression, but it should be extended to 
teachers in general, every one of whom, as I have said 
before, should be speech artists. This is especially true of 
teachers of English, and the time should speedily come 
when a teacher of English should be compelled to take 
a course, and an extended one, too, in Expression. I do 
not know how many of you have the same opportunity 
for seeing the teaching of English and its results. I am 
at present teaching in four different institutions, aside 
from having a studio patronage of nearly 100 students. 
I am in all instructing about four hundred people per- 
sonally. I sometimes hear the recitations in English 
conducted, and more frequently deal with the results. 
The results are that I cannot say that I have ever had 
a student come to me who could read at all well, even 
from the standpoint of mere thought grasp or inter- 
pretation, to say nothing whatever of dramatic effect. 
I should be perfectly willing to pass that by, could the 
students pronounce words or catch ideas readily, or didi 
they display any taste for literature. 

In New York State we have what is known as the: 
Regents Examination System. I do not know how many 
of you not from New York State understand this, and 
I fear I shall not have the time or opportunity to tell 
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you about it. I do not wish to run it down, and it is 
not necessary that I should, for it has its advantages in 
many respects, and what it fails to accomplish along lit- 
erary lines is not so much the blame of the Regents as 
of the teacher of English, and in most cases the teacher 
of English is not so much in fault as the College Exam- 


ination that the student must pass. 

These examination questions are prepared by pedantic 
specialists who know practically nothing of the funda- 
mental problems and needs of youth, who has forgotten 
that he ever was young and, as a rule, has never in- 
structed youth, to say nothing of children, and has no 
grasp whatever of the situation of making Literature 
appeal to youth or childhood. 

On every side teachers are found giving the utmost 
and exclusive attention to questions of grammar, etym- 
ology, rhetoric and various technicalities of speech in- 
stead of getting at the bottom of the matter and thought. 
This cannot inspire the pupil with love for an author, 
but, on the contrary, kills his interest. Of course, I 
realize there is a time for parsing, and it must be done, 
but do it somewhere else than in the class in Literature. 
Pupils cannot be parsed into a taste for Literature. We 
also find teachers dealing with the explanation of allu- 
sions and the achievements of some special character or 
biographical accomplishments of an author, together 
with the chronology of certain events, all of which are 
good in their places, but the great purpose, or what 
should be the great purpose of the teaching of Literature 
in schools and colleges, is entirely lost sight of, viz.: the 
viewing of literary education broadly instead of nar- 
rowly, flooding the course of study with educational 
sunshine, which would exact such standards and 
achievements as would be truly educational, developing 
and stimulating pupils to higher ideals, and expanding 
and illuminating human lives, preparing the young for 
social living, to know his powers to develop his indi- 
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viduality, to learn to get on with others, to foresee the 
demands of the social and industrial world which is to 
be the medium of his subsequent career. Literature 
should be made a revelation of the life of the period 
represented in the writings, and should afford discipline 
and education for the young. It should be made a liv- 
ing picture of the progress and aim of society and the 
upward sweep of civilization. It should inspire visions 
of noble achievement and stimulate high aspirations. It 
should encourage the exercise of growing power, the 
appreciation of the meaning of citizenship. The stu- 
dent should be made to realize that the characters of 
Literature were real people who once lived. The sub- 
ject of Literature should be presented in a manner to 
create a love for good reading. (The average youth 
hates it. It is his dread among his school studies.) 


Teachers seem to feel that children never learn any- 
thing unless they are conscious of it, and so they are 


forced into a premature consciousness of learning, thus 
preventing the free and spontaneous action of the vitali- 
ties of nature. So eager are teachers for immediate re- 
sults that the conditions and processes of growth in the 
pupil are prevented and the real health and vigor and 
intelligence are crushed out of them, the instruction is 
more of a puffing-up than a building-up. What the 
teacher needs is to “learn to labor and to wait,” to wait 
calmly and patiently for results which may be long in 
coming; in fact, the teacher may never see them. Lit- 
erature must make its way slowly. 


The true teacher—and all should labor to merit that 
title—should fully realize that he is morally responsible, 
to a certain degree, for the characters formed under his 
training—that he should by precept and example teach 
manners and morals as well as arithmetic and grammar. 
With this fact in mind, he who attempts to train our 
youth without striving to improve them morally by his 
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own example does them an injury which can never be 
repaired. 

A teacher whose instruction is limited by the num- 
ber of branches taught is an unworthy preceptor. He 
should rather strive to build up in his pupil a love for 
the right; a correct idea of the world, its people, maa- 
ners and customs; teaching the how and why of things 
—in short, he should make the different branches taught 
subordinate to the grand study of life, teaching that 
those various branches are the means, not the end. 

In order to do this, the teacher should have a mind 
stored with facts as well as rules; he should be able to 
enliven his class recitations with truths drawn from the 
subject-matter of the lesson. In grammar, we find too 
much of the theoretical and too little of the practical. 
Prof. Swinton recognizes this fact when he say, “Pars- 
ing is grammar run to seed,” in which expression we are 
forced to admit that there is much truth—in fact, more 
than many of us would care to acknowledge. The idea 
is not that the study of grammar is useless, but that lit- 
tle or no benefit is derived from even a perfect under- 
standing of its technical rules and formalities when the 
pupil is unable to apply them to practical use; or, being 
able, fails to do so. Let the every-day usage of the 
teacher be correct in this respect, but let him require 
the same of the pupil, both in writing and speaking, and 
the difficulty is overcome. In conversation, especially, 
should the teacher insist on grammatical language. 
If instructors follow the general outline alréady indi- 
cated, the mind of the pupil will have attained a sym- 
metrical growth in the direction required by this prac- 
tical twentieth century. His mind will then be ripe for 
thought. 

Having endeavored to show the value of the power 
to evolve practical thought and to grammatically ex- . 
press it in writing and in speech, we are brought to a 
consideration of its oral expression, termed Elocution. 
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Let us note the relative importance of proficiency in oral 
or written expression. 
Written thought receives much more attention in our 
schools than spoken ideas. Pupils are often required to 
present a written production, which is carefully correct- 
ed by the teacher, while oral sentences are never exam- 
ined in this way. In practical life we all speak ten times 
more than we write. It is in speech, then, and not in 
composition, that we should receive greatest culture. 
The education of the world has been one-sided in this 
respect. We notice every mistake in writing, but, in 
speech, thousands of errors pass by unheeded. Most of 
us find nothing wrong in the spoken sentence, “I will go 
as sure as you do,” but would if written exactly as com- 
monly pronounced, “I will go azh sure azh you do.” 

The term Elocution is often (and sometimes with too 
good reasons) tortured into a wholly unworthy mean- 
ing—that of being an unnatural, forced and acquired 
art of declaiming and rehearsing startling passages of 
Shakespeare (noticeably ghosts and murder scenes) in 
a way so artificial that theatre galleries are struck dumb 
with astonishment, the frightful renditions and demon- 
strations causing the blood to boil and the hair to rise. 
Anything short of this can never be recognized by a 
certain class of persons as elocution. The very fact of 
a minister of the gospel attending school of elocution 
has been known to give rise to the rumor that he cher- 
ishes a_secret desire to become a theatrical performer, 
while s6me_ horrified parishioner may surmise that his 
ambition lies in the direction of the circus ring. 

It is our desire, however, that elocution be considered 
as the divine means of expressing thought by words and 
gestures, including voice, articulation and expression. 

First of all is Voice. As you go out, upon the street, 
listen to the first vocal notes that strike your ear. Are 
they pleasant and agreeable? Why not? Are they rich, 
deep and resonant? Why not? Are they clear and pene- 
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trating? Are they exactly suited to the sentiment, and 
do they change with the sentiment? 

Go into the school-room. As the voices of the pupils 
reach you, are they round and full, indicating health and 
vigor, or are they high-pitched and shrill? Do the pu- 
pils speak with ease, or is vocal effort fatiguing to them? 
Is the pupils’ vocal expression natural and graceful? 
Can you readily hear every word uttered by every pupil, 
and by the-teacher? Is the voice of the lady teacher 
clear, rich and full, and does it penetrate every portion 
of the room, so as to be easily heard by all the pupils 
without effort? 

Enter the primary department. Do the pupils there 
use strong, natural, pleasant tones, or are their replies 
almost invariably given in unnatural, high, shrill, pierc- 
ing tones, utterly destroying the purity and sweetness 
of the natural voice? Three-fourths of the fault of the 
whole world in this respect lies in the primary depart- 
ment of our schools; the other fourth is found in the 
higher departments, where it is exceedingly difficult to 
correct the habits of speech formed in youthful days. 
We do not wish to censure any teachers unjustly, but 
it is certain that the error is committed during our first 
days at school. 

Who has ever listened to a child’s tones can deny 
that nature furnishes us a voice of surpassing purity and 
winning sweetness? When we begin to attend school, 
we are ushered into a large room different from those 
we are accustomed to at home; everything is new and 
strange, and we are required to answer the questions 
propounded by our schoolma’am. Being naturally timid 
and somewhat embarrassed by our surroundings, we 
“speak up” in obedience to the command of our teacher, 
and speaking up in our case means elevating the pitch.. 
Day after day we employ this shrill, unnatural voice, 
shrieking our replies instead of giving easy, natural re- 
sponses. The teacher appears not to notice that our 
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voices at that tender age are changing from pure to 
guttural, from the pleasing tones of childhood to the 
harsh, steely voice of the school-room. Instead of be- 
ing taught to cultivate a rich tone by allowing the voice 
to resound in the chest, the tone is wholly confined to 
the throat, and the vocal cords are kept at a constant 
tension in producing those high-pitched sounds which 
result in a disagreeable utterance that clings to the child 
through life. 

Teachers, you ask how to avoid this. I reply: Ren- 
der your own voices pure by vocal exercises, reading, 
and the use of singing tones, always striving to make 
the voice as round and full as possible, and throwing it 
downward, that each tone may receive character from a 
vibration of all the air contained in the chest. This will 
produce a rich tone, but it should be carefully distin- 
guished from the chest-tone. The voice just described 
may be a chest, throat or head-tone with chest reson- 
ance. This can best be secured through the aid of a 
competent teacher of elocution. When you have se- 
cured this for yourself, see that your pupils do not ac- 
quire false tones. Teach them always to employ a nat- 
ural, cheerful voice in the school-room and upon the 
playground. Teach them gentleness, purity and sweet- 
ness of character, and their voices will reflect the teach- 
ing. Let them use low tones, exactly as they would at 
their mother’s side, and as they grow up let their voices 
grow up with them. 

Do. not neglect vocal culture, but always insist upon a 
correct use of the organs of speech. Gradually teach 
chest resonance. Your pupils will think it unnatural at 
first, simply because you attempt to teach it; but say to 
them that, as they strengthen the arm or hand by using 
it, so they must develop their voices by proper use. In 
this way you will be the means of preserving and im- 
proving the vocal expression of those under your charge, 
and during an entire lifetime they will bless you for the 
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pleasing tones of a voice which carries melody and 
cheerfulness wherever it goes. 

Older teachers, you who have intermediate and ad- 
vanced pupils under your control, and even those who 
fill principalships and professorships in academic insti- 
tutions, you have in your charge voices upon which you 
can set the seal of enduring excellence, if you see fit. 
An agreeable voice is an acquisition of rare value. 
Many of your pupils have this—many have not; but, if 
you will, you can add much to this divine instrument of 
speech ; and, if you faithfully discharge this duty toward 
your pupils, you cannot fail to find a rich reward. Let 
every recitation be an exercise in vocal culture as well 
as in grammar—let every tone of yours be a model after 
which your pupils may copy. “But,” you say, “how caa 
we do this? We are not masters of the art.” You can 
improve your own voices. Why not at the same time 
let your good influence extend to your pupils? Keep the 
subject in mind; continually practice what you teach, 
and yourself and school will gradually rise in the scale 
of pleasing vocal utterance and the advancement will be 
one of substantial value. 

Your young lady pupils, and occasionally lady teach- 
ers, need something in the way of vocal culture. Why 
has the miss of twelve years a stronger voice than the 
young lady of twenty? Why is she more easily under- 
stood in a large public assemblage than her elder sister? 
Is it because that sister (possibly a schoolma’am) thinks 
a clear, dignified tone unlady-like? There is no valid 
reason why a lady should not possess a clear, resonant 
voice of sufficient compass to be heard in any audience 
room, and no gentleman will say that the acquisition is 
one not suited to a lady. We often listen breathlessly— 
almost painfully—to catch an occasional sentence from 
the lips of a recitationist on public occasions. The lady . 
herself would say that she spoke as distinctly as she was 
able and that a louder tone would amount to a shriek. 
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A proper vocal cultivation will enable any lady to speak 
in a dignified, lady-like way, and, at the same time, be 
easily understood. Ladies, we do not ask you to employ 
a boisterous tone, but simpliy to so cultivate your vocal 
powers that you may speak more easily, plainly, natur- 
ally and gracefully. The female voice has almost in- 
finite capabilities of beauty in expression, and we dislike 
to see you deprive yourselves of these graces of utter- 
ance, 

In the next place, the Articulation claims your notice. 
If your girl pupils are deficient in voice, your boys cer- 
tainly are in enunciation. By this is meant a correct and 
distinct utterance of the sounds of the language. In 
our school-rooms we are liable to insist on one factor 
and omit the other. Sounds should not be distinct and 
incorrect (as heard in the word “guv-ur-munt”), nor 
correct and indistinct. Nothing adds more to the 
voice than a pleasing articulation. Without it, we 
have cold, formal, harsh and uninviting words; with it, 
we have chaste, elegant, beautiful speech—pleasing, mu- 
sical, and enchanting. It enhances the pleasure of con- 
versation as nothing else can; it converts iron links of 
the conversational chain into silver circlets of surpassing 
beauty. By its proper use, words—those winged servi- 
tors of thought—are rendered tenfold more agreeable 
to the ear. He whose articulation is perfect wields a 
power that he knows not of; his hearers are charmed— 
they know not why—and, if he be in the pulpit, Mor- 
pheus never visits his congregation. 

Go upon the street—in our houses, churches, literary 
institutions and in our schools, and listen to the articu- 
lation of every voice. Do the sounds flow easily and 
agreeably from the lips? Are sentences spoken with 
ease and fluency? Do difficult consonant sounds impede 
the utterance? Does this or that voice please you rather 
than another? If so, is it not because of the distinct- 
ness and accuracy of the enunciation? 
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All will readily agree that, though many voices are 
found which delight us by their ease of expression, yet 
a vast majority are indifferent, careless and inelegant. 
You ask how a change for the better may be effected. 
Teachers, the remedy lies with you. You have the 
power of converting the children of today iato perfect 
enunciators, and you also have the power of permitting 
them to develop into negligent speakers. The latter is 
easier, as it requires no effort; the former demands a 
share of your attention. Here is a field of missionary 
labor in connection with your everyday work. Will you 
improve it? 

Our English language can never be preserved in its 
purity unless we preserve the sounds of the language. 
Without correct sounds, correct pronunciation is im- 
possible. Hence we see the importance of teaching the 
elementary sounds to our pupils, and of drilling them in 
phonetic spelling and word-building. 

The third division of the subject, Expression, or 
Modulation, is generally recognized as a distinctive 
study in our schools, so that it will be unnecessary to 
speak of it at length. However, one fact may be men- 
tioned. Until we teach reading wholly by the “seatence 
method,” there will be a “reading tone” in every school- 
room, and more or less of an intoned style with every 
reader. Let us teach our pupils that the only difference 
between reading and talking is that in the former ideas 
come from the brain, while in the latter they are ob- 
tained from a book. Teach pupils not to express words, 
but ideas. Have them look at the printed page until 
they get the thought, then give the idea, taking care that 
they use the words of the book. This is the true nature 
of reading. Teach that “reading is talking from a 
book ;” pupils will then read more as if they were speak- 
ing. 

As every person has occasion, more or less frequently, 
to appear in some form of public address, our schools 
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should devote more attention to the subject of public 
speaking. The best exercise of this kind consists of 
short extempore addresses by the pupils; next to this we 
have prepared orations; third, declamations and recita- 
tions; fourth, select reading from the platform by indi- 
vidual pupils. The first of these (extemporaneous 
speaking) would be found impracticable in most of our 
schools ; the second (delivery of orations) is extensively 
employed in academies, but is hardly suited to common 
schools; the third and fourth (declamation and select 
platform reading) are perfectly suited to every school, 
and they should always find a place there. The latter 
of these is but one remove from ordinary class reading, 
yet it gives the pupil a confidence that he could never at- 
tain but for the use of this or similar means. It is the 
first step toward oratory. 

The common school, not the academy, is the proper 
place for this drill. Our high schools daily witness the 
painful efforts of timid students endeavoring to struggle 
through a dreaded declamation, while those who were 
accustomed to “speak pieces” and “write compositions” 
in the old red school-house are certain to bear off the 
palm. 

Teacher, drill your pupils in this important branch 
of education in which so many are deficient at the pres- 
ent day. Teach them to express themselves correctly 
and easily in public. Do this at first by readings and 
recitations, and years hence you will find yourself held 
in grateful remembrance. 

High school teachers and principals of academies, if 
scholars come to you from schools of lower grade with- 
out practice in the art of speaking, please bear in mind 
the statement of a recent author, that it is barbarous for 
a teacher to passively witness the bodily and mental tor- 
ture of a pupil upon the rostrum endeavoring to do, 
without previous instruction, that which he came there 
for the purpose of learning how to do. 
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In all our training of pupils, let us not overlook the 
fact that a practical business or public life demands that 
every person have the power to express himself in pub- 
lic clearly, correctly, forcibly and agreeably; that good 
reading is one of the most important branches of educa- 
tion, and one rare as it is valuable ; that a clear, strong, 
pleasing voice is a great acquisition that all may possess 
if they will; that correct and distinct articulation distin- 
guishes inherent refinement from assumed elegance; 
that the divine gift of speech should be cultivated in its 
purity until our conversation takes on a higher cast re- 
flecting the more perfect man—and, believing this, let 
us teach accordingly. 

In reading aloud, care should be taken that the ideas 
are correctly grasped by the reader and the entire and 
precise meaning given. The tone of voice should be 
clear and pleasing, the manner agreeable, and the mood 
varying with the sentiment. Except in very serious 
language or on grave occasions, the characters should 
be imitated in the voice, as this gives a reality and nat- 
uralness to the picture. 

In listening to readers, we readily distinguish three 
classes—the first, mechanical readers, simply pronounce 
the words without giving attention either to the meap- 
ing or the sentiment. A wooden figure could be con- 
structed with keys, cords and pulleys that would do the 
same, yet how many such readers do we often hear. 

Intelligent readers give the words and the sense with 
the proper accentuation, modulation and pauses, but are 
like an artist’s autumn landscape sketch in black and 
white—they lack the color that gives naturalness to the 
picture, 

Emotional readers enter into the spirit of a selection 
and convey feeling as well as meaning. 


The true test of reading or speaking is this: Does it 


fill the listener with the subject and move him? The 
successful preacher not simply argues and enlightens, 
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but convicts and converts. They flowery speech and the 
well-modulated voice please, but they do not arouse to 
action. When truth leaps from heart to heart, like 
lightning from cloud to mountain peak, then reading or 
oratory is at its best. No mere intellectual effort can 
produce such results. Such oratory comes from the 
heart. The fire of argument, the vividness of descrip- 
tion, the re-enactment of scenes and portrayal of inci- 
dents are made real only by a proper sympathy of feel- 
ing on the part of the reader. 

To read intelligently is not enough; it convinces, but 
does not move. Re-enforced by fervor, pathos if need 
be, you convey not only the thought, but the feeling, 
that prompted the thought. This is true reading—sym- 
pathetic, effective. 

In every enlightened age, eloquence has been a con- 
trolling element in human affairs. Eloquence is not a 
gift, but an art—not an inspiration, but an acquisition— 
not an intuition, but an attainment. Excellence in this 
art is attained only by unwearied practice, and the care- 
ful study of the best models. The models lie all around 
us. The rest is within us. Demosthenes and Cicero 
will be household words, in all climes, to the end of 
time. But the more one studies the masters of Grecian 
and Roman eloquence, the more readily will he yield to 
the growing opinion that England, France and America, 
during the last sixty or seventy years, have produced a 
‘greater number of eloquent orators than flourished in all 
Grecian and Roman history. As objects increase in size 
when seen through a mist, so men tower into giants 
when seen through the haze of antiquity. Without 
neglecting the ancient models, let us study those of our 
own times. From both we may catch some of that in- 
spiration which bound the audience to the orator, and 
bade him play upon their emotions as the master touches 
the keys of his familiar instrument—which subdued them 
to tears or convulsed them with laughter—which bore 
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them aloft on the wing of imagination, or blanched 
them with horror while narration threw the colors upon 
the canvass which held the judgment and the fancy 
captive, as reason forged the chain of argument, and 
poetry studded its links with the gems of illustration— 
which poured over the subject a flood of rare knowledge, 
laden with the contributions of all sciences and all ages 
—which gambolled in playful humor, or opened the 
sparkling jet of wit, or barbed the point of epigram, or 
sketched the laughing caricature, gliding from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe, with majesty and grace. 

True eloquence is irresistible. It charms by its images 
of beauty, it enforces an argument by its vehement sim- 
plicity. Orators whose speeches are “full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing” only prevail where truth is 
not understood, for knowledge and simplicity are the 
foundation of all true eloquence. Eloquence abounds in 
beautiful and natural images, sublime but simple con- 
ceptions, in passionate but plain words. Burning words 
appeal to the emotions, as well as to the intellect; they 
stir the soul and touch the heart. 

I cannot conceive anything more excellent than to be 
able, by language, to captivate the affections, to charm 
the understanding, and to impel or restrain the will of 
whole assemblies, at pleasure. Among every free peo- 
ple, especially in peaceful, settled governments, this 
single art has always eminently flourished, and always 
exercised the greatest sway. For what can be more sur- 
prising than that, amidst an infinite multitude, one man 
should appear who shall be the only, or almost the only, 
man capable of doing what Nature has put in every 
man’s power? Or, can anything impart such exquisite 
pleasure to the ear and to the intellect as a speech in 
which the wisdom and dignity of the sentiments are | 
heightened by the utmost force and beauty of expres- 
sion? 

Is there anything so commanding, so grand, as that 
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the eloquence of one man should direct the inclinations 
of the people, the consciences of judges, and the ma- 
jesty of senates? Nay, farther, can aught be esteemed 
so great, so generous, so public-spirited, as to assist the 
suppliant to rear the prostrate, to communicate happi- 
ness, to avert danger, and to save a fellow-citizen from 
exile? Can anything be so necessary as to keep those 
arms always in readiness, with which you may defend 
yourself, attack the profligate, and redress your own or 
your country’s wrongs? 

3ut let us consider this accomplishment as detached 
from public business, and from its wonderful efficacy in 
popular assemblies, at the bar, and in the senate; can 
anything be more agreeable or more endearing in pri- 
vate life than elegant language? For the great charac- 
teristic of our nature, and what eminently distinguishes. 
us from brutes, is the faculty of social conversation, the 
power of expressing our thoughts and sentiments by 
words. To excel mankind, therefore, in the exercise of 
that very talent, which gives them the preference to the 
brute creation, is what everybody must not only admire, 
but look upon as the just object of the most indefatiga- 
ble pursuit. 

And now, to mention the chief point of all, what other 
power could have been of sufficient efficacy to bring to- 
gether the vagrant individuals of the human race; to 
tame their savage manners; to reconcile them to social 
life; and after cities were founded, to mark out laws, 
forms and constitutions, for their government? Let me, 
in a few words, sum up this almost boundless subject. 
I lay it down as a maxim, that upon the wisdom and 
abilities of an accomplished orator, not only his owm 
dignity, but the welfare of vast numbers of individuals, 
and even of the whole state, must greatly depend. 

The voice is the most common and at the same time 
the most complex of human faculties. When we lister 
to it we realize nothing of the many influences at work 
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in its use. Met it represents the character, the mood, the 
temperament and the health of the individual, when left 
to run in its own way. If uncontrolled, it will develop 
much as a flower garden will develop; the rank and 
weedy nature will come to the front, and the tones of 
exquisite beauty will be obscured. Bad daily habits in 
the use of the voice will give it many disagreeable quali- 
ties. If controlled, the voice will keep its weeds in the 
background and permit only its beauties to be known. 
If cultivated, the weeds will be taken out and the flowers 
developed. 

Should there be schools of elocution? is a question 
which sometimes presses on the mind, and I answer, the 
necessity for schools of elocution is founded on the gen- 
eral law of culture. God has given us organs which 
need development; there is a law of growth and culture 
everywhere. The human form is developed, the muscles 
of the arm are strengthened; this hand, so wonderful 
in its mechanism, is taught by practice to perform amaz- 
ing feats. We all remember how diligently we toiled, 
and how difficult was the task to form those letters in 
our boyhood’s days. But now we write as though it 
were an act of but a moment’s thought. This is the 
law of culture, as applicable to the human voice as to 
the hand, and if the hand should be trained, why not 
much more the voice? The voice is one of Heaven’s 
most wonderful gifts to man. 

Animals have speech in a certain sense; they have 
calls of hunger, they have longings for association, they 
have throes of agony, and they utter the feelings of pain. 
But to man God has given the power of articulate 
speech. How wide is its range! He can express every 
desire that burns in the human bosom, every aspiration 
that arises in the human heart. He can ascend from 
earth to heaven, away to where the human eye never 
pierced, and can bring before waiting audiences 
thoughts of God, and of eternity. 
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There are many reasons why elocutio#ifshould be to 
us a matter of great concern. The first, I notice very 
briefly, is the age in which we live. The ancients were 
thought excellent elocutionists, but the names were few 
in number. The world had fewer calls upon them. The 
history of events has accumulated; the treasures of sci- 
ence and art have been enriched; we have a quantity of 
matter to make us teachers, and the world calls on us 
to aid the ignorant and to elevate the lowly. A mission- 
ary spirit has gone abroad. Those who have light must 
give to those who have none. Christian nations are 
sending out teachers to the ends of the earth, but as 
they are to teach they should be prepared to teach not 
only matter, but manner, 


The tendency of Elocution, as an art, at the present 
time, is toward the highly tragic, or the humorous and 
highly absurd. The ambition of the modern teacher of 
Elocution is to have his pupil portray, with piercing 
tones and a face of painful agony, some terrible scene 
of love or murder that makes the heart of the listener 
stand still; or else, by describing some grossly absurd 
scene, to keep the delighted audience in one contiunous 
roar of laughter. 


The eloquence of a few generations ago was serious, 
but not tragic; pleasing and entertaining, but not ab- 
surd. It appealed not to the shallow and selfish prin- 
ciples of human nature, but to those lofty aims and am- 
bitions that raise men above sentimentalism and silliness 
and breathe in them a spirit of nobleness. 


Most pupils find themselves wholly at sea and flound- 
ering with a silly piece; and the highly tragic they never 
hope to attain. Disappointed in both lines, they believe 
the Art of Expression is something they may aever 
hope to gain. The baffled teacher soon comes to the 
conclusion that all her pupils are blockheads, and the 
most she can make out of these weak specimens of hu- 
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manity is to draw her salary and to perfect the art ir 
herself. 

The paintings which move us the most are not those 
which show the brutal killing of animals and birds, the 
fierce quarrels of enemies, or the lover with bloody 
sword plunged up to the tilt in the breast of his new- 
made bride; nor yet the scenes of mirth or boisterous 
laughter. But when the German peasants bow their 
heads in reverence at the sound of the evening curfew, 
every heart the world over is moved; when the noble 
young lad is leaving home, and his mother is bidding 
him good-bye, looking anxiously and lovingly into his 
eyes, her tenderness and anxiety touch every heart, and 
the young and the old, the rich and the poor of every 
tribe and nation feel their souls moved by the emotions 
which the artist has so faithfully pictured. 


The sweetest music is not that which thunders and 
lightens and pierces the air with clash and shriek, rush- 
ing and roaring like Niagara, or clanging and banging 
and shouting like a crowd of children at play; but it is 
that music which in strong and full and even melody 
rises and falls upon the ear as the waves of the ocean, 
music which breathes of home and heaven and rest,. 
which stirs up some sleeping ambition and rouses some 
noble purpose. 


The highest Eloquence is not to entertain, but to in- 
spire to noble resolve. Earnestness of purpose is some- 
thing every pupil can appreciate. It is a God-given 
attribute which only time and contact with the world 
eradicate. If this principle were appealed to, how much 
more readily pupils would fall into “the natural expres- 
sion,” so much sought by teachers of this art. 

When public bodies are to be addressed on moment- 
ous occasions; when great interests are at stake, and’ 
strong passions excited; nothing is valuable, in speech, 
farther than it is connected with high intellectual and 
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moral endowments. Clearness, force and earnestness 
are the qualities which produce conviction. True elo- 
quence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot 
be brought from afar. Labor and learning may toil for 
it, but they will toil in vain. Words and phrases may 
be marshalled in every way, but they cannot compass it. 
It must exist in the man, in the subject, and in the oc- 
casion. Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp 
of declamation, all may aspire after it—they cannot 
reach it. It comes, if it comes at all, like the outbreak- 
ing of a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth 
of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, original, native force. 
The graces taught in the schools, the costly ornaments 
and studied contrivances of speech, shock and disgust 
men, when their own lives, and the fate of their wives, 
their children, and their country, hang on the decision 
of the hour. Then, words have lost their power, rhetoric 
is vain, and all elaborate oratory contemptible. Even 
genius itself then feels rebuked and subdued, as in the 
presence of higher qualities. Then patriotism is elo- 
quent ; then self-devotion is eloquent. The clear concep- 
tion, outrunning the deductions of logic, the high pur- 
pose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speaking on 
the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every fea- 
ture, and urging the whole man onward, right onward 
to his object—this, this is eloquence; or, rather, it is 
something greater and higher than all eloquence—it is 
action, noble, sublime, godlike action! 

Bacon says, “Reading makes a full man, writing an 
exact man, speaking a ready man,” and if there is 
anyone who says that extempore utterance is the care- 
less, unthinking utterance of a mind not filled with 
reading, and not exact by writing, he discounts the ar- 
gument. He who would speak well from the moment, 
from the utterance of the lip, unaided either by the 
memory or by the manuscript, must be a man who has 
acquired the art of putting his thoughts by skilled writ- 
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ing into that process and exact shape which shall ulti- 
mately become so much the habit of his mind, so much, 
I may say, the spontaneous gift of his lips, that when 
he comes to speak, even in the most hasty manner, he 
will have something of the exactness, elegance and fin- 
ish of the written word. 

The pen is the great educator. There is nothing in 
the world so magical in its power to discriminate, to 
shape into form, to define, and ultimately to give forth 
what is in one’s heart to say, as the pen. Therefore, be 
diligent in its use, but do not carry your manuscripts 
either to the bar, the pulpit, or the forum, if you wish to 
move your fellow-creatures. And first, of speech con- 
sidered only as an element of delivery by the voice, I 
have noticed that professional men who are not: trained 
to the platform, or who have not had experience in ad- 
dressing crowds, have very little conception of the car- 
rying power of human tones, and, therefore, some who 
have a great deal to say do not know how to load the 
air and saturate the atmosphere so that it comes to every 
ear. Voice should be propelled from the lungs and car- 
ried by the power of the muscles of the throat through 
the deepest recesses of the hearer’s ear, for who can 
listen with any pleasure to a speaker, no matter what 
he has to say or how rich his illustrations may be, ex- 
cept he can listen with an unstrained ear and forget he 
is listening, and so drink in the delights of eloquence 
and the moving powers of thought without effort on his 
part, all the effort being concentrated in the powers of 
the throat, in the lungs, in the skill of the orator. 

And I would say of the propelling power of public 
speakers that it is the most exquisite, most difficult, and 
most effective of all arts, the emitting of human tones, 
the articulation of syllables, with such an elegant pre- 
cision that they drop like new coins from the mint; 
drop from the lips each perfect, and yet without effort. 
For if you hear the click of the machinery and suspect 
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your speaker is making great effort to be heard and toa 
make each syllable articulate, then the pleasure disap- 
pears, you have the feeling of artifice and no longer the 
full power. Art has become artifice, but art is only 
art when it conceals and hides this artifice. 

There is much truth in the oft-repeated statement 
that art destroys nature, but it is because the art is false. 

True art can muster no principles out of nature that 
nature has lost, and those who think nature has 
left nothing for art to do have misapprehended the 
design of the Creator, who chose not to make a finished 
world, but rather to allow His creatures to supply the 
art-needs, thus carrying out His plans in their own edu- 
cation and development. Art is not a perversion, but 
a developing and perfecting of nature, and when thus 
perfected, it gives you something better than nature. 

Of all the effects of the human mind, it is the most 
astonishing in its nature, and the most transcendent in 
its immediate triumphs. The wisdom of the philoso- 
pher, the eloquence of the historian, the sagacity of the 
statesman, the capacity of the general, may produce 
more lasting effects upon human affairs; but they are 
incomparable less rapid in their influence, and less in- 
toxicating from the ascendency they confer. In the 
solitude of his library, the sage meditates on the truths 
which are to influence the thoughts and direct the con- 
duct of men in future times; amid the strife of faction 
the legislator discerns the measures calculated, after 2 
long course of years, to alleviate existing evils, or pro- 
duce happiness yet unborn; during long and weari- 
some campaigns the commander throws his shield over 
the fortunes of his country, and prepares in silence and 
amid obloquy the means of maintaining its independ- 
ence. But the triumphs of the orator are immediate ; his 
influence is instantly felt; his, and his alone, it is. 


“The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
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To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read his history in a nation’s eyes!” 


“T can conceive,” says Cicero, “of no accomplishment 
more to be desired than to be able to captivate the 
affections, charm the understanding, and direct or re- 
strain, at pleasure, the will of whole assemblies. This 
single art has, amongst every free people, commanded 
the greatest encouragement, and has been attended with 
the most surprising effects. For what can be more as- 
tonishing, than that from an immense multitude one 
man should come forth; the only, or almost the only 
man who can do what nature has made attainable by all? 
Or can anything impart to the ears and the understand- 
ing a pleasure so pure as a discourse which at once de- 
lights by its eloquence, enlists the passions by its 
rhetoric, and carries captive the conviction by its logic? 

“What triumph more noble and magnificent than that 
of the eloquence of one man, swaying the inclinations 
of the people, the consciences of judges, and the majesty 
of senates ?” 

The full development of any of the powers, and the 
accomplishments of any of the achievements of the art 
of finished and cultivated speech. The play of the emo- 
tions and feelings, the ability to impress others and to 
make one’s self felt as set forth in the preceeding re- 


marks are absolutely dependent upon the masery of 
“Technique.” 


“Our lives are songs, God writes the words 
And we set them to music at pleasure 
And the song grows glad or sweet or sad 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 
We must write the music whatever the words 
Whatever the rhyme or meter, 
And if it is sad we can make it glad, 
And if it is sweet we can make it sweeter.” 


PRESIDENTS NEWENS: The next paper is “The Rela- 
tion of the Speech Arts to English,”’ by our worthy 
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treasurer, Mr. Albert S. Humphrey, of the Westport 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. HumpHrey: When I received the command 
from the insatiable chairman of the program committee 
to appear before you in discussion of the subject now 
before us, I betook me at once to our Five-Foot Library 
—the annual reports—for consolation and inspiration. 
When out upon the barrens of our own resources that 
library is more than a “pony,” it is a blooded Arabian, 
sure-footed and fleet. I poked my intellectual toe into 
the stirrup of Van Dyke’s “Elocution in the Study of 
Literature,’ and in an instant, thought myself upon a 
bucking broncho. 

Mr. Van Dyke says: “It has seemed to me some 
times that to the truly appreciative and sympathetic 
soul the great tragedies of Shakespeare are marred and 
mangled and I had almost said debased by the actor’s 
attempt to give visible and audible expression to the 
agony, the horror, the pathos, that move one to ecstasy. 
Can one with all the execllence that may come from 
however long and careful training express to his own 
satisfaction the fear and remorse of Macbeth?” And 
the author leaves us with the inference that in the 
imagination of the reader, who, book in hand, within 
his silent closet, hears with his mind’’s ear the mighty 
poetry vocalized, and sees with his mind’s eye the pan- 
tomime of a sublime mimic art is enjoyed the purest, 
most satisfactory entertainment. 


In the attempt to answer our great critic, I shall 
enter upon the discussion of The Relation of The Speech 
Arts to English. 


In the effort to trace the growth of language one must 
begin in the realm of guess. From the first muscular 
twitch of expression’s shell pipping gesture to the full 
elegance of artistic pantomine—from the first emotion- 
ally intensified respiration to the finished ecstasy of 
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vocal art would compass the story of the evolution of 
animal life and recite the history of culture. 

Let us say that the first manifestations of a mental 
state were cries of joy or pain or grunts of fear. Let us 
Start with this as a point of primal resolution and draw 
two divergent lines. May not the space between these 
lines represent the growth of the articulate word? 
Close in the apex are the cries and calls of elemental 
feeling. With the growth of mind the necessities of 
elaboration in language are patent. Imitative tone 
forms began to suggest the articulate forms of the lan- 
guage of intellect. In the first.conscious adaptation of 
mounded tone to convey thought lies the greatest in- 
vention of man. Our triangle symbol is getting broad 
at the base; it is filling in with the vast enrichment of 
figurative language; tone color and subtle distinctions 
of forms, together with invention of new words keeps 
pace with the increasing momentum of the development 
of human knowledge and vision. And now in the great 
base of our triangle is embraced the infinite variety of 
timbre and modulation of tone, the thousand lingual 
varieties which distinguish groups and nations and all 
within each group or nation, the thousands of verbal 
forms which stand for concepts more purely intellectual 
than those expressed by tone alone, 

Should we personify this triangle we should call it 
Orater—sublimated—ideal! As a dramatic conception 
it would run the gamut god to devil—Ariel to Calaban. 
Here we could synthesize Christ, Mozart, and Darwin 
and name it Artist—sublimated—ideal. 

May I be permitted to draw another triangle, revers- 
ing the position of base and apex, and paralleling the 
former? Shall we call this a representation of the 
growth of the written word? Here is the base lost in ~ 
primitive picture writing is revealed the second greatest 
invention of man—language in symbol drawing. By 
the eternal principle of conservation of time and energy 
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these first rude pictures were simplified in line and curve 
and in the time came the wonder of that age—hierog- 
lyphics—still the working of that inexorable law of 
simplicity—until in the master stroke came the alphabet. 

I have said that the first efforts to record in symbols, 
ideas intended for another’s perusal was picture writing. 
It was imitative; analogous to onomatopoeia in speech. 
This picture language was limited only by the limita- 
tions of man’s physical eye and his ability to suggest 
what he saw in drawings. The finger, a stick, a point 
of bone was man’s first linotype; a tablature of mud 
or seashore sand, perhaps a shoulder blade of some giant 
ox, weather bleached and fit to receive the character- 
atures of an emotional brain-storm which should edify 
some Harvard professor in 1910—these were probably 
the first print paper. 

“Vanity, vanity,” saith the preacher—yes, thank the 
gods for vanity! The desire of men to _ perpetuate 
themselves—to live forever—is largely responsible for 
the toil of ages in simplifying and perfecting the art 
of writing. Now we find elements of alphabetical forms 
evolving from the usages of the past. Hieroglyphics 
and ideographs begin to be represented by single lines 
and curves until today the lore of ages past and the 
hopes of ages to come may all be represented in com- 
binations of a couple dozen symbols which by convention 
all men read. 

We have seen how spoken language grew by addi- 
tions, concretions, as it were; and how written language 
grew by eliminations, subtractions. At first these two 
modes of thought transference had no direct relation to 
each other. But there came a time in the evolution of 
one and the devolution of the other when tone forms 
were represented by line forms. Masculine speech wed- 
ded feminine writing and they begat a child called 
rhetoric—don’t compel me to be too exact—it may mar 
a good love story. Now under the laws of family ties 
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man became in demonstrable truth a force which lives 
forever. What man in his necessity and genius has 
joined together let no half-visioned specialist, either in 
elocution or English, dare put asunder! 

Here is a book—the motherhood of speech—trans- 
mitting to succeeding generations the ions of power. 
Here is the word made flesh and dwelling among us, 
divine trinity of invention—Speech, Writing, Rhetoric. 

In the act of reading the printed page there is a pro- 
cess of translations: symbols are transformed into terms 
of experience; the mind’s eye sees pictures, actions, 


pagents; the mind’s ear hears sounds, colors, inflections. 


And the degree of suggestiveness of these experiences 
measures the power of the page; the degree of mani- 
festation of mental states thus incited measures the 
power of the interpreter—the orator, actor, reader. The 
matter of the printed page becomes the content of a 
mental state. And it is but axiomatic today that the 
richness of this imaginative experience is relative to the 
knowledge and native power of the interpreting mind. 
We can see only ourselves in the mirror of another’s 
thought; and reflect only ourselves when we change 
places and become the reflecting medium. We cannot 
speak powers to other souls lacking native powers our- 
selves, 

You have anticipated my solution of Van Dyke’s 
problem. That gentleman in the redolence of imagina- 
tion working upon great forestorage of the mind sees 
and hears visions of action and subtle forces working 
in tone so far beyond the ability of factor or reader to 
see and hear that the artist's work is cheap and poor 
in comparison. Van Dyke made a superficial study, 
had he gone into the philosophy of cause and effect, 
he might have said, “Yes, my good friend, Elocutionist, 
your art is great; but I do not attend because I must 
wait until an expositor comes my way larger in passion, 
poesy and intellect than I.” 
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Now, what is this all about? 

Well, Mr. Pragmatist, it is to urge our art to go back 
to causes and learn of them before being critical of 
results; to be specialists in that larger sense which 
recognizes philosophic unities. To you, Mr. Pedagogue, 
it is to urge a vitalized instruction in literature that it 
may take hold on life, instructing, inspiring, beautifying, 
enlarging, intensifying. Literature is life; life is ex- 
pression ; and the most comprehensive term among those 
specific names whose genera is expression is the term 
Speech Arts. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: The material of this paper is 
open to you for discussion. 


Mr, Bassitr: While adverse criticism of both actor 
and reader is certainly deserved many times, it seems 
unfair for these critics to say, “I don’t go to the theatre, 
because you never give me what I want, and don’t go 
to hear a reader,” because if you don’t go how can you 
adequately criticise? I know the American stage well 
enough, I have been in New York several winters and 
followed quite closely what was produced there, and 
while there are very few first-class actors we have much 
to learn from the stage and they have much to learn 
from us. Now I think it is unfair for anyone interested 
in the interpretation of literature to deny themselves that 
which they can learn from the sage, the pulpit or the plat- 
form. Why should we be so narrow as to imagine we 
have all of the knowledge bound up in our work? I do 
place preeminence upon the platform work. I believe 
the art of the reader is higher and more spiritual than 
that of the actor, because without the aid of accessories 
he has to create the atmosphere and the illusion of the 
selection; but let us be open-minded, let us be good 
listeners, willing to take from every reader what we can 
get, but if we think we ought to condemn we should 
give a reason for what we cannot approve. 
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PRESIDENT NEWENS: We have with us a distinguished 
guest this morning. I am not going to call upon him 
for an address—the gentleman is to speak for us this 
afternoon at four o’clock—but I wish Mr. Duxbury 
would come forward and let us look at him! (Applause)- 
Will Mr. Duxbury tell us something abottt what he is 
going to do this afternoon, just a line? 


Mr. Duxsury: I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, that 
it is a very great pleasure for me to come here and do 
what I can in the way of reciting. I suppose my time 
is this afternoon, and I consider it a very great privilege. 
This is placing me in a rather peculiar position, because 
I really. don’t know what I shall say this afternoon, I 
am just feeling my way now. I think I shall give you 
something from Scripture. Some of you know, per- 
haps, that is my special work, but I have been asked to 
give something from Dickens also and something from 
Shakespeare, so if I just give two or three short pieces 
this afternoon, to occupy something like an hour, I hope 
you will tolerate it. (Applause). 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: It is to be regretted that the 
house electrician has not responded to the request of 
Dr. Ingersoll, his helper and our Committee, and there 
is not sufficient current to run the stereopticon. Dr. 
Ingersoll has agreed to give us his lecture and if we 
can get the current before he is through he will use the 
lantern. I have pleasure in introducing Dr. J. M. Inger- 
soll, of this city. 


Dr. INGERSOLL: Ladies and Gentlemen: I regret 
very much that our preparation will not enable me to 
show you some of the phases of the question. My in- 
tention is to read you a very brief paper, simply outlin- 
ing some of the things I wish to talk about and by - 
way of illustration make them more clear. I will simply 
read my paper on “The Influence of Inflammation and 
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-Abnormalities of the Upper Air Passages Upon the 
Voice.” 

Voice is sound produced in the larynx. Speech is 
voice modified in the nose and mouth, and controlled 
by thought. Singing is a higher development of speech, 
or sustained musical speaking. 

Voice is dependent on three factors ; the larynx, which 
is the primary source of the voice; the nose, thtoat and 
mouth which modify the sound and furnish the vocal 
resonance; the chest, which furnishes the motive power 
and also some resonance. Defects of the voice are due 
to improper use of the larynx, nose, throat, mouth, or 
chest; or to inflamamtion or abnormalities in any of 
these organs. 

The individuality of the voice depends upon the nasal 
resonance. When anything interferes with the nasal 
resonance the individuality of the voice is affected 
according to the amount of interference, and the voice 
becomes more or less monotonous. 

An acute inflammation of the nose, or as it is commonly 
called, a cold in the head, causes the tissue in the nose 
to swell and obstruct the nasal passages. The nasal 
resonance is accordingly lost. The voice looses its indi- 
viduality. This lack of nasal resonance is _ usually 
spoken of as a nasal tone, but it is in reality a loss of 
nasal tone. 

In order that one may have good nasal resonance 
there must be space enough between the various struc- 
tures in the nose to allow the sound waves produced in 
the larynx to pass freely thru the nose and be so modi- 
fied as to acquire there the harmonies which give the 
voice its quality and character. 

Deflections and outgrowths on the partition between 
the two sides of the nose (the septum), thickening of the 
membrane lining the nose, growths of any kind in the 
nose (tumors), and inflammation of the cavities com- 
municating with the nose, all interferes with the nasal 
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resonance, and affects the voice. Speech becomes more 
difficult and an extra burden is laid on the vocal cords. 
As a result of this they frequently become somewhat 
inflamed and hoarseness follows. Recurrent or persist- 
ent hoarseness is therefore often a symptom of nasal 
trouble. 

Directly back of the nose, above the palate, there is a 
hood shaped cavity (the naso-pharynx) which connects 
the nose with the throat. In children this cavity is fre- 
quently obstructed by thickened tissue called adenoid 
tissue or the third tonsil. In adults the third tonsil 
tends to contract somewhat, and the cavity is propor- 
tionately larger; but the irritation caused by the third 
tonsil or by inflammation in the membrane lining the 
naso-pharynx produces thick secretion, stiffens the 
membrane and interferes with the free action of the 
muscles here. This has a deleterious effect on the 
voice. 


The soft palate acts as a valve in regulating the 
amount of the vibrating air which goes to the nose and 
the mouth. Inflammation in the palate or the surround- 
ing structures interferes with its free movements, and 
in this way the quality of the resonance and the musical 
expression is marred. 


The faucial pillars are two folds of mucous membrane 
on each sides of the throat, extending downward from 
the palate behind the tongue. The tonsils lie between 
these pillars and if the tonsils are enlarged or inflamed 
they affect the mobility of the pillars and the palate, 
and impair the voice. When the tonsils are chronically 
inflamed and enlarged, they should be entirely removed. 
If they are properly removed the voice will certainly 
be improved. The opinion that the voice may be in- 
jured by removing the tonsils is erroneous. It is true, 
however, that a person with enlarged tonsils may leara 
to overcome the handicap to the voice, which the tonsils 
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produce and have a fine singing voice in spite of such an 
impediment. 

In such cases the removal of the tonsils might neces- 
sitate some retraining of the voice, but the final result 
would certainly be beneficial. It would, of course, be 
much better to have any operative work, necessary to 

‘correct such condition, done before the training of the 
voice is undertaken, 


The mouth and tongue influence the voice considera- 
bly, especially in enunciation. Any abnormality of the 
tongue or mouth affects the voice. Much is being done 
at present to correct the deformed jaws and teeth of 
young children. In this way the voice of the younger 
generation is being improved, although this improve- 
ment of the vcice is probably rarely considered. 


Inflammation of the vocal chords is one of the most 
common causes of impairment of the voice in singers 
and speakers. The inflammation causes some thicken- 
ing of the cords, and an increase in the amount of secre- 
tion in the larynx. In this way the voice is roughened 
and becomes hoarse. It tires easily and may even be 
lost temporarity. Such inflammation in the larynx may 
be caused by inflammation or abnormalities in the nose 
or naso-pharynx, or in the mouth or the tonsils, or by 
improper use of the voice. 


Tumors on the vocal cords interfere with their free 


movement and proper coaptation and thus produce 
hoarseness. 


It almost goes without saying that improper methods. 
of breathing have a decidedly bad influence upon the 
voice. 

In order then, to have a good singing or speaking 
voice, it is necessary to havé good nasal resonance, a 
nose, thoat, mouth, and chest reasonably free from 
inflammation and abnormalities, as well as a _ proper 
method of breathing. 
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Mr. SILVERNAIL: I move a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Ingersoll for this address. 

Said motion was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Dr. INGERSOLL: I wish to thank you all for your 
kind attention. I wish I might have had my slides; I 
also regret the delay. 


Section I. Conference on Standardization. 


Mr. ALLAN Davis, Chairman: Prof. Fulton, will you 
read the report of the Committee? The Committee had 
an interesting session on the standardization of the work 
in schools, and is now ready to report. 


Mr. Fuiton: As Secretary of that Committee I am 
asked to read this report: “A Report of the Committee 
on the Standardization of Work in Public Speaking in 
Colleges and Professional Schools.” 


The commitee on the standardization of work in Pub- 
lic Speaking in colleges and professional schools unan- 
imously agree upon the following recommendations : 

Ist. That every college should offer as an elective a 
course in Public Speaking the equivalent of two hours 
a week for the school year. This time may be divided 
according to the conditions of the college, either into 
one hour for two years or two hours for one year, or 
in any other manner that may be deemed advisable for 
the particular needs of the college. 

2d. This course in public speaking should embody 
the following ideas: 

(a) Part of the time should be devoted to the tech- 
nique of speech for the correction of faults in speech 
and the acquiring, in general, of a firm, fluent, and ex- 
pressive delivery. 

(b) The remaining part of the time should be 
devoted to actual platform speaking of required selec- 
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tions or, at the option of the instructor, of original work 
by the student. 

3d. Co-ordination of the work in public speaking 
with other courses in the college curriculum, especially 
with courses in English and more especially with courses. 
in the writing of debates and other speeches be en- 
couraged so that there may be a closer union of the 
spoken and the written word. 

4th. Instructors of public speaking in colleges should 
be holders of the degree of A. B., or should have a cor- 
responding background of knowledge and culture. 

5th. The conference on the standardization of work 
in colleges and professional schools should be made a 
permanent feature of the Speech Arts Association, and 
for the sake of more efficient work a committee should 
be appointed to look into the matter of the standardiza- 
tion of work in the professional schools, leaving the 
original committee, or some other committee to be 
appointed in its stead, free to deal exclusively with the 
peculiar problems of public speaking in colleges. 

Respectfully subimtted, 

R, I. Furron, Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN Davis: I think the best way is to discuss 
the Report item by item. 

“The Committee on the Standardization of Work in 
Public Speaking in Colleges and Professional Schools 
unanimously agree upon the following recommendation: 

Ist. That every college should offer as an elective” 
(Note that point) “a course in public speaking the 
equivalent of two hours a week for the school year. 
This time may be divided according to the conditions 
of the college, either into one hour for two years or 
two hours for one year, or in any other manner that 
may be deemend advisable for the particular needs of 
the college.” We advise that recommendation as a min- 
imum of study. There may be other electives, of course. 
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A Voice: What year should that be put in of the col- 
lege course? 


Mr. Futon: The idea was that we should present a 
report that would be acceptable to college faculties 
everywhere. That being true, we decided that we 
should leave the matter of the distribution of this work 
to each college and the instructor in charge. We there- 
fore make no recommendation as to what part of the 
year of the college course this should be given, but the 
implication is that it should be given early in the college 
course, the freshman year or the sophomore year. Some 
colleges require it in the senior year; of course, we 
could not ask that college to change it into the fresh- 
man year. 


CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? Is there 
a motion from the floor? 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: You propose to get this matter be- 
fore the people—is the Secretary to correspond with 
them? 


Mr. Davis: Exactly. We are to have a public report, 
and get in touch with their instructor and work through. 
him with the faculty. Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Bassitt: I was going to ask how much of an 
advance would this be over what is already done? 


CHAIRMAN: It is not an advance at all over some 
courses, but it is over others. It is a very conservative 
recommendation, I think. 

(Motion was duly seconded and unanimously car- 
ried. ) 


CHAIRMAN: “2nd. This course in public speaking 
should embody the following ideas: 

(a) Part of the time should be devoted to the tech- 
nique of speech, for the correction of faults in speech 
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and the acquiring in general of a firm, fluent, and ex- 
pressive delivery.” 

Are there any objections or remarks? (No response.) 
I will put the second part of this provision: 

“(b) The remaining part of the time should be de- 
voted. to actual platform speaking of requfred selections 
or, at the option of the instructor, of original work by 
the student.” 


Mr, SILVERNAIL: I move its adoption. 
(Motion duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN: The third recommendation is as fol- 
lows: 

“3rd. Co-ordination of the work in public speaking 
with other courses in the college curriculum, especially 
with courses in English, and more especially with 
courses in the writing of debates, and other speeches be 
encouraged, so that there may be a closer union of the 
spoken and the written word.” 

Are there any remarks? 


Mr. Bassirr: Mr. Chairman: I think so much 
stress has been laid heretofore upon the written word 
that, in this report, special emphasis should be laid upon 
the oral requirement. 


CHAIRMAN: We are obliged to be very conservative 
in a report like this. We cannot lay too much stress 
on the spoken to the detriment of the written. You 
know the ideal is to have fine writing and fine speech. 
Let us be very careful how we go about it, so as to 
make the report suitable to a large number of men. 
Don’t let the idea get abroad that we are elocutionists 
and nothing else. 


A motion is in order, or do you wish further discus- 
sion of this provision? 


Mr. Bassitr: We have daily written themes in col- 
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leges, but I never have heard of a daily oral theme. I 
don’t see that this recommendation would accomplish 
very much. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I think we ought to be clear on 
this point. I think Mr. Babbitt probably fails to appre- 
ciate just the point intended. It calls for the co-ordina- 
tion of the department of speech and writing, and I 
think the remark of the Chairman was apropos—if we 
claim too much we won’t get anything. I make a mo- 
tion that this provision be adopted. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously car- 
ried. ) 


CHAIRMAN: The fourth provision is as follows: 

“4th. Instructors of public speaking in colleges 
should be holders of the degree of A. B., or should 
have a corresponding background of knowledge and cul- 
ture.”’ 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I agree with the spirit of the sug- 
gestion, but perhaps we could word it more fortunately. 
The securing of a competent man for a department in 
a college is a difficult thing. He ought to have a col- 
lege degree and a knowledge of college men, but to put 
it that hard and fast way may be a mistake at this point. 
I suggest to secure a competent and well educated man, 
and a decided preference for a college graduate—pos- 
sibly the rewording of that might gain a point. 


CHAIRMAN: I think the second part overcomes that 
—‘‘should have a corresponding background of knowl- 
edge and culture.” We are between the devil and the 
deep sea here. Our idea is the baccalaureate degree, 
but I think the second part will give us sufficient lati- 
tude. 


Mr. Bassirt: A man that goes through college is 
not necessarily equipped for the job. A man might 
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have instruction from twenty of the finest teachers in 
the country and be thoroughly equipped and be a gradu- 
ate of a professional school. This is so vague we don’t 
get anywhere. The second part would mean nothing to 
the college authorities. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: A man might be a college gradu- 
ate and not fitted for this work. Very few of our col- 
leges do equip men to teach elocution. I think a man, 
to take up that department, should be thoroughly trained 
in the work he is going to teach, and I think, in addi- 
tion to that, he might be a college-bred man. 


CHAIRMAN: We presuppose a man, who is going to 
teach public speaking, will know his profession. Are 
there further remarks? 


Mr. Baspsirr: I would amend this to read that the 
teacher selected for this work “shall hold, if possible, 


a baccalaureate degree and have a thorough training in 
the speech arts.” 


Mr. BeckwitH: “A knowledge of the speech arts” 
should also be attached to the baccalaureate feature of 
it. As suggested, we get some college graduates into 
our institutions who are not trained. 


Mr. Davis: Must be a bachelor of arts or be thor- 
oughly trained, or he should be a man of culture and 
be thoroughly trained. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I move that the amendment be 
amended. My thought is this, that the instructors in 
elocution in colleges, in addition to a thorough training 
in the speech arts qualifying themselves for such work, 
should, if possible, have a baccalaureate degree or equiv- 
alent culture. That lays the stress where we want it. 
My proposal is simply to add the words, “in addition to 
a thorough training in the speech arts.” 
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CHAIRMAN: I will leave the matter to you, Prof. 
Fulton, to take care of. (This record shows the final 
form of the resolution.—Editor. ) 


ii 


5th. The Conference on the Standardization of 
Work in Colleges and Professional Schools should be 
made a permanent feature of the Speech Arts Associa- 
tion, and for the sake of more efficient work a com- 
mittee should be appointed to look into the matter of 
the standardization of work in the professional schools, 
leaving the original committee, or some other committee 
to be appointed in its stead, free to deal exclusively with 
the peculiar problems of public speaking in colleges.” 

Are there any objections to this? If not, it is car- 
ried. 

Now, I think a motion from the floor would be in 
order to appoint a committee for professional schools, 
and I move that such committee be appointed by the 
President of the Association. 


Mrs. Tucker: I make the motion. 
(This motion was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. ) 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I move to continue the original 
Committee. 


Mr Davis: It is moved and seconded that the pres- 
ent Committee on Standardization be continued for a 
year to take up the work of public speaking in colleges. 

(Motion unanimously carried.) 


Mr. NeEweENS: I take the liberty of occupying the 
chair for just a minute. I am ready to entertain a mo- 
tion as to the chairmanship of this Conference for next 
year. 


Mr. HumpHrey: In view of the excellent work. 
done by Mr. Allan Davis in this capacity, I move his 
continuance. 
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Mr. Newens: It has been moved that Mr. Allan 
Davis be containued as Chairman of the Conference for 
the year. Is there any opposition? 

(Said motion was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. ) 


Mr. NeweENs: I move the consideration of Professor 
Barbour’s report on How to Choose Judges of Debate 
and Oratorical Contests be made at s1ine o’clock tomor- 
row morning instead of twelve o’clock, the latter being 
given to the business meeting. (Carried.) 

And thereupon the meeting adjourned. 


(A special session was held in the afternoon at 4 
o'clock, at which time Professor John Duxbury, of Vic- 
toria University, Manchester, England, gave a delight- 
ful recital. His selections included chapters from the 
Book of Job; “The Bells,” by Edgar Allen Poe; “Wa- 
terloo,” by Victor Hugo; an original arrangement of the 
story of “Little Jack Horner,” after the style of vari- 
ous well-known authors, and scenes from Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet.”—Editor. ) 
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‘MorNING SESSION, BEGINNING AT 9 O'CLOCK. 


Presiding Officer—Adrian M. Newens, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. NEWENS, CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Barbour 
to read the recommendations of the Committee of which 
he is Chairman. 


Mr. Barsour: Mr. President: A committee was 
appointed to report the best manner of choosing judges 
in oratory and debate in colleges, and also in intercol- 
legiate contests in debate and oratory, and the best 
methods by which the judges should award their deci- 
sions. Your Committee recommends the following: 

First, that decisions should be rendered without con- 
sultation, by means of a sealed ballot, the decision to be 
announced by the presiding officer. 

Second, that decisions be rendered on the basis of 
effective oratory, each judge to be his own judge of 
what constitutes effective oratory. The contestant re- 
ceiving the first place by the ranking system should be 
the winner. A tie in rank should be voted off by ballot. 

Third—Who shall be chosen as judges of a prelimi- 
nary debate? The Committee suggests that the judges 
be chosen from the faculty of the institution. 

Fourth—Who shall be chosen in the final college con- 
test? Your Committee recommends that the judges 
should be chosen from outside of the faculty. 

Fifth—In the intercollegiate contest, the same rule; 
the judges should be chosen from outside of the insti- 
tution. 

Sixth—What number of judges? Your Committee 
recqaimends any odd number more than one. 


CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to discuss the first of these 
recommendations ? 
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Mr. Bassirr: May I ask for the reasons that lead 
to the first point regarding decision of judges? 


Mr. Harris: This is for debate—decision by sealed 
ballot, without consultation. I have had about fifteen 
years’ experience in that, and I have had two or three 
very painful ones. Two or three years ago one of the 
judges told me that two of the judges verbally were in 
favor of one side, but the third talked one of them over. 
and they gave a two-to-one decision. Another reason 
that we want a decision without consultation is that we 
feel, on general principles, that the students are entitled 
‘to an unbiased opinion of the three judges chosen. And 
the reason that we put in the clause that the decision 
should be given by the presiding officer was that we 
have been bored to death by some judge, who felt highly 
honored by being chosen chairman of the committee, 
and wanted to make a speech of half or three-quarters 
of an hour. 


Mr. HumpnHrey: I want to endorse everything that 
Mr. Harris has said and to just add this: I think we 
ought to play absolutely fair with a student under all 
conditions, and this is the only way we can play fair 
with him. 


CHAIRMAN: Is there any further discussion? If 
not, the motion is made to adopt this one item. 


(Carried. ) 
CHAIRMAN: Now, the second recommendation. 


Mr. Barsour: This is for oratory—that the deci- 
sions be rendered on the basis of effective oratory, each 
judge to be his own judge of what constitutes effective 
oratory. The contestant receiving first place by the 
ranking system should be the winner. A tie in rank 
should be voted off by ballot. 
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Mr. HumpuHrey: I move the adoption of this second 
recommendation, but I would like an explanation frora 
the Chairman of the Committee as to just why he used 
that word, “oratory.” 


Mr. Barsour: Because this has to do with oratory, 
where the other had to do with debate. 


Mrs. Tucker: In that case, if each man is to be his 
own judge, how is it possible to come to any definite 
thought in this matter? If we are to take this as a pre- 
cedent, if each judge is to have his own standard, we 
are evidently going to have no standard at all. 


Mr. Harris: That is a good question—very difficult 
to answer. At present there is no possibility of putting 
any standard on it any more than putting a standard on 
what constitutes good music. The old style is to send 
the orations to one set of judges and have them judge 
the thought and composition, and have another set of 
judges on delivery, and then average the two. We are 
rapidly coming to the general method which picks out 
a young man on the same basis that a man uses who 
says William J. Bryan is a better speaker than Senator 
Beveridge after hearing both on succeeding nights. 
One may think that Bryan is a better speaker than Sen- 
ator Depew in his prime. Where is your standard? 
There is none, you cannot have one as yet. When we 
ask a man-to act as a judge we compliment him and 
consider him able to judge. We pick out judges be- 
cause of their culture, general education, ability to de- 
cide and say which one of six or eight young men 
should be awarded the prize or whatever is at stake. 
When those men come to us they usually say, “What 
do you wish us to take into consideration?’ We are in 
error if we try to give them a scale of so much for de- 
livery, so much for presence, so much for this, and so 
much for that, for invariably they confess that they 
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don’t know how to do it very well, and in the end won- 
der if they had done it right. The only instruction to 
judges should be: “This decision is to be given on what 
you believe to be the most effective oratory.” 


Mr.- Baspitr: It seems to me that personal likes 
and dislikes are very poor criteria. I think in music 
there is an approach to a standard, and as an associa- 
tion we ought to try and arrange something that ought 
to be an approach to a standard in oratory. I know we 
cannot give the final word. 


Mr. Harris: I would like to ask the gentleman 
where the standard is going to be if you put 40% on 
delivery and 60% on thought and composition. Per- 
sonal likes and dislikes are just as much at stake. One 
man likes a more vociferous speaker, another likes a 
quieter speaker—you cannot designate any standard 
though you mark so much for delivery. And in com- 
position just the same difficulty arises—we once sent 
out a set of orations to good literary men known 
throughout the state, and they came in marked a cer- 
tain way. We then sent them out to three other good 
men; they came back, and the one marked first by the 
first set of judges was now marked fifth. William J. 
Bryan stands before the people, and you say whether 
or not you like him. Webster was a great orator, so 
was Phillips—what standard? There is none, except 
that which is instinctively applied by us. Some like one 
and some another, possibly a consensus of opinion is 
significant. A boy goes before an audience of one 
thousand people—the only way to decide is to take a 
ballot vote, and then you could not be sure that the 
crowd was not made up of partisans favorable to a cer- 
tain speaker. You have to have judges, and the only 
way is to accept the dictum that each should be his own 
judge. If we had not thought them capable, we would 
not haye asked them to act. 
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Mr. Bassirr: The trouble is in getting distinguished 
men who know anything about this work. They know 
their own line very well, but show poor judgment in this 
particular work. I should like to know that the judge 
is capable from the standpoint of our own particular 
lines. 


Mrs. Tucker: I am deeply interested in this, be- 
cause it has fallen to my lot to act as judge in some of 
the contest work in schools throughout the state, and I 
ask the question that it might be cleared up in some way 
so as to get at a standard that is satisfactory not only 
for college work, but public school and other work, At 
Burton they had a contest a year ago, which tested Mr. 
Babbitt’s plan. They sent for me. At first there was 
very great dissatisfaction with the decision, and I was 
overwhelmed. Different ones asked why it was made 
that way, and then they asked if I would go over it. I 
tried to show there was a definite standard, and those 
men acted with me in the matter. 


Miss Lounspery: I think it fine for Mrs. Tucker 
to give her reasons when she was called upon. I think 
I am called six or eight times during the year to judge 
in contests in high schools, and I am associated with 
the other judges. I think that never but once have I 
had anyone with me as a judge who had any practical 
knowledge of the work. They were so-called educators, 
one a professor of pedagogy and the other an instructor’ 
in the state department of education. Those two men 
Rad absolutely no criterion with which to judge the 
technical work of the speakers. I didn’t think them 
competent. No use asking them to grade on the funda- 
mental principles of our art. They cannot do it, because 
they know nothing about it. 


Mr. Moses: In a little college with which I am con- 
nected we have had considerable trouble in the select- 
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ing of judges and in their grading. We had tried almost 
every conceivable method, and until this year we found 
no method by which we could reach a decision, or cri- 
terion by which we could judge a contest satisfactorily 
both to the students and the audience. We formerly 
put down different points on which to judge—articula- 
tion, enunciation, pronunciation, voice and gesture—and 
we told them to grade upon each, and in almost every 
particular case we found that the speaker who should 
have won came out second or third place. 


Now, I would like to give an illustration. We have 
all heard of the great Bryan. Perhaps some of you 
heard him in a contest for state honors in Illinois, and 
he was defeated by a man who has not been heard of 
since, but we have heard many, many times of Mr. 
Bryan. 

We seek the man—the educator, the lawyer, the 
superintendent—who we think would be a good judge 
of general public speaking, and whose judgment we can 
rely upon. Then we instruct him to use his own judg- 
ment of what he thinks constitutes effective speaking. 
We have used that system this year in our college, and 
in every case the decision was sanctioned by the audi- 
ence. 


I want to give an instance of the grading system. At 
the state contest this year a student received three firsts 
out of the five, and lost the contest. Why? Simply be- 
‘cause they used the ranking and grading system. The 
man who tied with him in rank and didn’t receive but 
one first, won the contest; he beat him out by one-fifth 
of one per cent. Now, if the decision had been left to 
ballot, the man receiving the three firsts would have 
won out. The audience rebelled, but we had to go back 
to the grading. I leave it to you whether it would not 
be fairer to use the ballot system. 


Mr. Fuiton: I think we have come to one of the 
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most vital items this morning and we ought to consider 
it thoroughly and see if we can formulate some plan 
upon which we can work in the future. 

Now, it is a comparatively easy matter to secure good 
judges of debate, but it is very difficult to get proper 
judges for an oratorical contest. Almost any experi- 
enced lawyer or probate judge who is accustomed to 
hearing court cases argued is a good judge of debate, 
because he knows whether or not the evidence is good, 
the argument sustained, and the proposition proved. Of 
course such men should have no connection whatever 
with either of the competing institutions, and they must 
be men of high character, who would render an abso- 
lutely impartial judgment. So we need not discuss fur- 
ther the selection of judges of debate. 

In oratorical contests, however, the case is different. 
There is a very subtle principle which seems to guide a 
man in his judgment of a piece of oratory; it is the taste 
and style of the individual judge himself. Here is a 
judge who speaks with a great deal of force and flourish 
—he will decide in favor of the boy who speaks with 
force and flourish. Another judge has a quiet, inex- 
pressive manner—he will render judgment in favor of 
the boy who talks like him. I have tested this fact 
many times by calling the best and the poorest speak- 
ers of our Faculty to act as judges of speeches deliv- 
ered in my classes in oratory, and invariably we got 
good decisions from the best Faculty speakers and very 
bad decisions from the poor speakers. But this is not 
an infallible rule. There are cases where men have 
studied the philosophy of expression and thus have some 
criterion of judgment, even though they have not prac- 
ticed oratorical precepts enough to become good speak- 
ers themselves, who are safe and sane as judges of ora- 
torical contests. In short, then, we should use good 
judgment ourselves and select good speakers who have 
Studied oratory and know something of what student 
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efforts ought to be, and we may then expect good results 
in their judgment of college oratory. 

True, tastes differ, and it is the variety of tastes in 
judges that puzzles the contestants. If the student only 
knew what would be demanded, perhaps he might meet 
it. I would like to see the same set of judges serve a 
term of three or five years, during which time their 
tastes and standards of judgment would become well 
known. Each, doubtless, would insist upon some strong 
point, and, that being known, the student would try to 
meet it. One judge would insist upon good, clear Eng- 
glish, another upon strong thought and convincing logic, 
and another upon the fire of emotive eloquence; would 
not the contestant try to make his oration measure up to 
these requirements? We have used many other plans; 
why not try this? 


Miss Manon: Having been in the lecture field my- 
self for eleven years, I feel deeply interested in this 
matter. I have been called upon to act as judge in ora- 
torical contests times without number, and my soul has 
been tried, sorely tried, to my ‘own dismay and to the 
disgust of the other two judges, to find out how much 
we differed in our markings. 


Now, as a matter of fact,,if the judges are poor 
judges it is the fault of the committee who selects them. 
It is the business of the commitee to select comeptent 
judges, at least people of ordinary intelligence and con- 
science. Judges are just as apt to differ in regard to 
minor points as they are on the whole oration. We 
are creatures of taste. People are apt to differ as re- 
gards perfection of voice, articulation, gesture and 
various other points. 


I trust that this motion will carry. I believe that we 
might at least try it—you know we can change our 
minds, men sometimes do, women often do—we can 
change our minds and try something else and make an- 
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other recommendation some other day. I trust that we 
will carry this one point of effective speaking. The 
speaker who can reach his audience, the speaker who 
can appeal to the mind and heart of the individual and 
of the audience, is the speaker that will count. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


Mr. Harris: I want to ask Prof. Fulton if he is 
going to give a judge instructions as to how he shall 
judge on certain points? 


Mr. Fuiron: If you will give your judge instruc- 
tion as to what he shall value as to interpretation, voice, 
speech, action and personality, he will put down an even 
grade for each, and the average will not represent his 
own opinion- even. In an oratorical contest, the test 
should be which man made the best oration. Don’t in- 
struct the judges at all. 


Mr. Harris: Certainly; that is all there is to it. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I was going to ask whether Mr. 
Fulton, in securing these judges, would furnish them a 
life insurance policy or a gun to defend themselves with, 
or whether he would keep them unknown to the con- 
testants year after year? I would serve on his com- 
mittee on one of those three conditions myself. What 
will he do when they have rendered a decision which is 
palpably unjust in his opinion? 


CHAIRMAN: I think it is not necessary to answer; 
let us proceed to vote upon the words “effective oratory.” 

A motion was duly put, seconded and unanimously 
carried, 


Mr. Barsour: The third recommendation is as fol- 
lows: Who shall be chosen as judges of a preliminary 
debate? The Commitee suggests that the judges be 
chosen from the faculty of the institution, 

(Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried.) 
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Mr. Barsour: The fourth recommendation is, who 
shall bé chosen judges in the, final college contest? 
Your Committee recommends that the judges be chosen. 
from outside of the faculty. 

(Motion made, duly seconded and unanimously car- 
ried. ) 


Mr. Barsour: The fifth recommendation is that in 
the intercollegiate contests the same rule shall prevail, 
the judges should be chosen from outside the faculties 
of the competing institutions. 

(Motion seconded and unanimously carried.) 


Mr. Barsour: The last is as to the number of judges. 
Your Committee recommends any odd number more 
than one, 

(Unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN: What is your desire with reference to 
the entire report of this Committee? (Adopted.) 


CHAIRMAN: I would like to say, there are other 
years coming. Heaven is full of years and they are 
coming this way. We have gotten soemthing definite 
started this year. Another year I wish we might dis- 
cuss declamatory contests, not only in colleges but in 
high schools, and I hope that we may have a great many 
other matters as to professional standards. But we 
have done so much this year in establishing a few things 
backed up by this Association, that I think we ought to 
congratulate ourselves and not feel too bad if we have 
not covered all of the points. (Applause.) 


(Section adjourned.) 


PresipENT Newens: The first paper. is “Our High 
Mission, the Interpretation of Life,” by Mrs. Jessie 
Eldridge Southwick, Emerson College of Oratory, Bos- 
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ton, Mass. This paper will be read by Mrs. Albert 
Lynn Lawrence, of Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. Southwick 
being unable to be present. 


Mrs. LAWRENCE: 

Mr. President, Officers and Members of the Associa- 
tion, Friends: I greet you this morning with mingled 
emotion, with the keenest regret that Mrs. Southwick 
is unable to be with us, but with pleasure that it is my 
privilege to read a paper by one who has been a friend, 
a teacher and an inspiration to me. 

In ancient days the art of rhetoric was understood 
to include the art of public speaking. This not only 
signified the preparation of matter, but the develop- 
ment also of personal eloquence; the power to stand 
revealer and interpreter of truth. Today we study 
English under masters who almost pride themselves. 
upon their inability to render anything aloud with 
“elocutionary” effect! Why is this? Undoubtedly we,. 
the artists of personal expression, might do much to 
disabuse the scholarly but uncultivated pedagogue of 
this fallacy. 

First of all we must recognize that the knowledge of 
expression, or technique, does not imply the ability to 
realize these in the interpretation of thought, any more 
than the ability to recite rules of grammar and arith- 
metic will establish in the student the power to fulfil 
these rules in the form of thought in fresh images, or 
to reason his way to the solution of new problems. 

I sometimes wonder what the elocutionist thinks of 
the world of human problems when he attempts to re- 
veal the soul of a Daniel Webster or Henry Clay— 
according to the rules of inflection and phrasing which 
he so values as his stock in trade? Did any other man 
ever have the manner and outer semblance of any 
great man known to history? The chaace resemblance 
of form and feature only puts upon the possessor the 
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greater weight of responsibility to rise to the height of 
thought and motive power which transfigured the form 
and vibrated in the voice of the original great man, 
making him a living force in his time and among the 
people of his day. To be sure, the public are pleased 
with even the picture of a great man or woman, and 
this has its place. But we who profess to give life to 
the ideals of the greatest minds of literature and his- 
tory must not content ourselves with being a moving 
picture show or a phonograph! 

We must create anew the influence of the character 
we would report, and show the world that appreciation 
can rise to the power of re-creation, giving the char- 
acter not yet understood by the audience a new inspira- 
tion from the spirit concerning whom they may have 
hitherto read the records or seen comments. 

Far be it from me to depreciate either the rules of 
grammar or the technical exercises which help us to 
understand the beginnings and give us practice in cor- 
rect forms! But the elocutionist is not yet an inaterpre- 
ter until he is able to reproduce in himself the psychic 
conditions which were the living force behind the orig- 
inal creation which he wishes to make alive. 

All classes of artists worship technique too much; 
perhaps because their skill in execution must be devel- 
oped by such painstaking practice. But the genius of 
the artist is another thing than the skill of the tech- 
nician! Too often do the rank and file of any profes- 
sion put bars in the way of genius because it does not 
apply their rules in the usual manner; and the next 
generation of artists proceed to formulate new rules 
upon the example of the genius who succeeded in spite 
of narrow criticism, and after that the new genius (who 
is always original), goes through the same martyrdom. 
And so by our bigotry and formalism we prevent the 
phychologist, the teacher of ethics, the student of lit- 
erature and history, from appreciating the fact that one 
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of his best opportunities for the development of the 
power of appreciation—which is the culture side of all 
scholarship—is precisely, in the contemplation and the 
practice of the oral, personal expression of all the im- 
aginative and moral influences of literature and, history. 

The knowledge and. practice of technique is but the 
preparation of the instrument; the work of power is in 
the personal development and resourcefulness of the 
artist. 

The effort to express great things from clear concept 
and love of the spirit revealed through them, develops 
personal appreciation, and interpretative as well as 
creative power. The effort to concentrate and imagine 
mightily brings force of character and sincere impulse, 
tending toward fitting expression. The facility gained 
by practice of right forms of action and freeing exer- 
cises of the voice will then help the artist to impress his 
message fluently and powerfully upon others. For who 
speaks that has not a message? I would here empha- 
sie the truth that history, high literature, philosophy 
and human development are essential subjects for the 
consideration of the student of the art of personal ex- 
pression, as truly as are vocal culture, physical culture 
and the laws of art. 

Those who devote themselves mainly to the study of 
manner do thereby render themselves liable to become 
superficial. Beautiful form is the natural language of 
beautiful thought and feeling, and only needs to be en- 
couraged and freed from constraint and wrong habits 
in order to fall naturally into second place beside the 
deeper study of meanings and their relation to human 
needs. 

We ought to number among our ranks the ethical 
teacher, the statesman, the lover of literary culture in 
its most refined sense, the preacher, the philosopher of 
human problems and the reformer! 

When we are broad and deep enough to antonella 
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this, for which so many of us aspire, thea our art will 
again be able to command reverence by its sincerity and 
its power; and all the strivers for human betterment 
will avail themselves of our supreme and sacred effort— 
namely, to make the living human being a radiating 
center of truth, light and influence! 

With fraternal greeting to my fellow workers who 
are striving together for the realization of this great 
end, I send, God-speed! (Applause.) 


Mr. Barspour, CHAIRMAN PRO TEM.: You have 
heard the paper; what is your pleasure? 


Mr. Futon: Since it was not read by the author, 
we might save our time for the discussion of the next 


paper. 


CHAIRMAN: The next paper, on “Thought Interpre- 
tation by the Mind,” will be given by Prof. John P. 
Silvernail, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N, Y. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: 

Mr. Chairman and Co-workers: Speaking of 
“thought interpretation by the mind” seems tautologi- 
cal. What is thought but thinking—the result of 
thinking? What is that but the exercise of mind? 
But the subject is not of my making. 

At our Convention of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Elocutionists, held in Syracuse in April, the 
Chairman of the Literary Committee presented a sym- 
posium in which Professor Smith, Mrs. Evelyn Bene- 
dict Ayers—our co-member and friend—and myself 
took part. Professor Smith gave the paper that you 
heard the other day about “Thought Interpretation by 
the Voice.” Mrs. Ayers spoke on “Thought Interpre- 
tation by the Soul,” and the topic that we are now con- 
sidering, “Thought. Interpretation by the Mind,” was 
assigned to me. If Professor Wickes had been able I 
think he would have secured some one to speak on 
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“Thought Interpretation by Action.” Thought interpre- 
tation by the mind” lays stress upon the importance 
of the thought element in speaking. 

Of course you cannot segregate these elements. Elo- 
cution is not succotash, a sort of literary and psychical 
and pictorial salmagundi. The voice must be used all 
the while in public speaking. The soul ought to be 
active all the while. There must be some attitude, if 
not action, all the while, and I submit that it is wise to 
have some mind busy all the time. You know men 
seem sometimes to be able to get along without much 
mind in their work. Charles Lamb, who stuttered 
slightly, was telling a friend one day of a call he had 
made upon Wordsworth, who was perhaps as conceited 
as any man that ever lived. “I called upon Wordsworth 
the other day,’ remarked Lamb, “and he said: ‘Why, 
I could wr-r-r-r-ite just like Sh-sh-a-kspeare,—if I only 
had a m-m-i-nd—to.’ So you see it was only the 
‘m-m-i-nd’ that was w-wanting!” 

We have been grieved and have uttered many com- 
plaints in regard to certain forms of elocution, which 
have brought discredit upon us. We changed our name 
a few years ago because we didn’t wish to be known 
as “elocutionists;’ we would rather be known as 
“speech artists.” These deplorable conditions existed 
because the mind was often given a rest and memory 
allowed to take care of the work; because thinking was 
relegated to the background and theatrics were exhib- 
ited; because the voice, with all the beautiful hemi- 
demi-semi-quavers, was paraded musically or other- 
wise ; because sprightliness and superficiality and mere 
technique of speech seemed to be the stock in trade of 
mere stunt doers. The profession was discredited, and 
we are trying to hark back in all of this propaganda to 
fundamentals, to that main element of thought and all 
that grows out of thinking. 

Good thinking is necessary even to good vocaliza- 
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tion. Good thinking.is the basis of action. Clear think- 
ing, careful thinking, must not only “inform every fea- 
ture,” but must inform the soul and school the emo- 
tions. “I consider him the great orator,” the greatest 
orator I ever heard once said, “who can utter reason 
without passion.” The Psalmist has said, “While I 
was musing the fire burned, there spake I with my 
tongue.” One humorist preacher, who has just gone to 
his reward and whose work remains immortal, Mark 
Twain—one of the most eloquent preachers of right- 
eousness of the past generation, who always spoke true 
to the heart of every great moral contention, and who 
is yet to be understood in all the fullness of his mag- 
nificent manhood and the depth of his meaning—when 
he lay on his death bed made a characteristic remark. 
You remember he said almost the last word he ever 
uttered—I am not certain but it was the last word— 
“Give me my glasses.” There spoke Mark Twain. 
Mark Twain is not dead; Mark Twain has only laid 
down the pen that Samuel L, Celemens may talk on 
forever. Let us say with Mark Twain: “Give me my 
glasses.” “Let me clarify my vision.” “Let me see 
straight.” Let us have that something in our mind 
which shall give us a grasp of our subject, these mea- 
tal spectacles that we need so much in our work. I 
plead for that, I plead for the lifting of our work 
above the mere histrionic, above mere mimicry, mere 
teaching by example or reading from memory or emo- 
tion. In his “Stump Orator” Carlyle has one golden 
sentence which justifies, if nothing else does, the print- 
ing of it, when he says, “Hold thy tongue till some 
meaning lies behind to set it wagging.” 

In this matter of interpretation of thought by mind 
several things are involved. I want to make it apply 
to your work as public readers and speakers and teach- 
ers, and possibly I have in my heart some other feeling, 
a desire to encourage these young teachers to urge 
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their pupils to learn to think for themselves and speak 
for themselves, so that, no matter whose words they 
use, they shall give their own message. 

Think of the importance of the mind as it is exer- 
cised through conscientious work in preparation. How 
important is the mastery of the thought of whatever is 
to be imparted, the understanding of the meaning of 
the passage, the literary thought content. You know 
that the subject matter consists of two elements, the in- 
tellectual and the emotional. You know that the intel- 
lectual consists of three elements, the explicit state- 
ment, the association of idea as it exists in the mind of 
the speaker, and the association of idea as it exists in 
the minds of the hearers; out of this largely grows the 
emotional element. The explicit statement is the part 
that you can trace to the dictionary. The dictionary is 
a supplementary mind, a supplementary brain. The pu- 
pil mispronounces a word—possibly through ignorance 
or habit. If it is through ignorance, there is the dic- 
tionary. Let him go and see that word, trace its ety- 
mology, get its synonyms, look up its meaning, see the 
illustrations, paint the picture that is in it, rummage 
with it; there is a key to unlock the hidden treasure, 
and all that is associated with it. The dictionary and 
the encyclopedia are the best teachers the pupil has. 
Did you ever try taking some old selection you have 
been familiar. with for years and let your eye rest upon 
some allusion that you never had traced to its source, 
and then go and look it up and see what a flood of 
light broke in upon it and what enrichment of meaning 
you discovered ? 

The ideal address is one which is so worded that 
every sentence would serve as an appropriate topic for 
another discourse. How admirably this suggestion is. 
expressed by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. In 
his “Letter to a Young Contributor” he says: ‘There 
may be phrases which shall be palaces to dwell in, 
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treasure-houses to explore; a single word may be a 
window from which one may perceive all the kingdoms 
of the earth and the glory of them. Sometimes a word 
will speak what accumulated volumes have labored in 
vain to utter; there may be years of crowded passion 
‘in a phrase, and half a life may be concentrated in a 
sentence.” 

Would it not be true to say that the immortal part 
of Shakespeare and the other great dramatists—yes, 
and orators and poets, too—is the part that is written 
between the lines? Is it not that which has rendered 
the rest immortal? 

Therefore, instead of memorizing what you see on a 
page and being content with that, take these words as 
lenses through which you may look out and see comets 
which are not quite so invisible as the one we have 
just been tracing through the sky! To give a decla- 
mation or oration in a prize contest so as to reach one’s 
best endeavor, one should become so familiar with the 
subject treated of that he could get on his feet and talk 
on that subject extemporaneously. To give a recita- 
tion as it should be rendered, mademoiselle should have 
her soul so filled with it that she doesn’t need the 
words but by look and act can suggest it. A woman 
can look more than she can say, and she can pause 
sometimes in a way to make you feel things. Last 
night there were more brains in Mrs. Melville’s look, 
when she was speaking, than some people have in their 
whole skull. (Applause.) Mrs. McCoy’s pauses were 
filled with significant suggestion, and the same thing 
can be said of every other one on that platform last 
night. Did you realize what time it was when we 
closed that recital? Did you feel tired, if you stayed 
through it? It was great work! (Applause.) It is 
great artistic execution that can hold an audience from 
eight o'clock in the evening until half past eleven, and 
not let them grow weary. Now all that means a great 
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deal of preliminary study, a great deal of agony of 
soul in thinking and feeling your way to the heart of 
the message. Now all this means work—work with the 
mind, But this burrowing and building on the roots of 
things will enable one to speak “as fact wills;”’ and a 
fact is the most eloquent thing in the world. 

“For Fact, well trusted, reasons and persuades, 

“Is gnomic, cutting, or ironical, 

“Draws tears or is a tocsin to arouse— 

“Can hold all figures of the orator 

“In one plain sentence; has her pauses, too— 

“Eloquent silence at the chasm abrupt 

“Where knowledge ceases.” 

After all, George Eliot is right: “Speech is only 
broken light on the depths of the unspoken.” 

Did you ever succeed with pen or tongue in ex- 
pressing the whole of what was in your mind? If you 
ever succeed in writing anything that exhausts the sub- 
ject, that, expresses your thought fully, it will be too 
cheap to take up the paper on which it is written. 
When a subject is so great and your knowledge of it 
so complete that it cannot be expressed, you can trust 
the audience, or the reader, to supplement your sen- 
tences. You know what happened to Kipling’s “Reces- 
sional” —the greatest thing he ever wrote, that will live 
longest, that most enriches the English language, the 
thing most of all morally uplifting and precious to the 
generations—it went into the waste basket after he had 
written it, and that soulful, sympathetic wife of his 
happened to see it. “Why, Rudyard, you are not going 
to let that die?” “Oh, it is so far short of what I 
wanted to say, and even what I| have said is so likely 
to be misunderstood.” “Oh, no; husband, that must 
see the light.” Then he came to realize that the un- 
written part of his great thought was in the soul of his 
wife, and he reassured himself by the thought that the 
women of England had souls too, and the men; and 
the men and women of the world understand him. If 
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you haven’t more than you can say with your mouth 
when you appear in public, don’t appear. If you can’t 
lead the pupil to see more than it is possible to express, 
become a pupil yourself and begin to lay deep and 
broad the foundations of an all round education. All 
this applies to the preparation before speaking. I might 
spend all the time you lend me on just that thought— 
the thorough mastery of preparation. 

Then when you appear before an audience how easy 
it is to imply by your manner, “Oh, well, now I have 
got this all cut and dried, this is all finished.” You 
have gestures, inflections, emphasis, all as they have 
been drilled, but the memory seems to pervade every 
tone, that absent-minded head tone; and when the men- 
tal process is governing we are so apt to get that go- 
ing and mount up to a higher key. How easy it is 
for a pupil to get into that sing-song manner, and make 
the tone and gesture which mean nothing; like water 
which goes off a duck’s back, it leaves no impression. 

In Brooklyn, once, a young lady—not a very young 
lady—got up to recite a poem before a parlor full of 
people. She had been taking lessons of a teacher in 
New York who was more in evidence in this Associa- 
tion when it began than now. This teacher soon gave 
up the fellowship of these people who are after truth, 
and she taught this pupil merely by example. When the 
reciter got half way through her piece she exclaimed, 
“Oh, I forgot my gestures,” and went back to the be- 
ginning and put in the gestures where she had been 
told by her teacher to put them. (Laughter.) 

If a pupil has brains, encourage the pupil to use 
them. If you have any, remember we want the result 
of your thinking. It is what you think that will gov- 
ern your feeling, it is what you think that will govern 
your actions; what you think, what is in your mind. 

“What do you mix your colors with, Mr. Opie?” 
some one once asked the great painter. ‘With brains, 
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sir,” was the reply. If you have brains prepare to use 
them now and in all the future of your work. But the 
thought I wish to leave with you is that we must not 
forget the audiences have brains too! Are they going 
to do any thinking, or just sit and listen to that voice 
and be enraptured by those graceful gestures and yield 
their souls to the afflation of that indefinable something 
that breathes from the soul of beauty and of music? 
I come more and more to apply this test when I have 
heard a man speak—what has he said, what did he 
say? 

Apply this test to Mrs, Melville’s story of the Italian 
given last evening. Can you remember that story. I 
turned to a lady sitting near and said, “What a ser- 
mont” I was not listening to graceful expression of 
art last night when I listened to Mrs. Melville. Some- 
how this great question which America has to deal 
with, as to what it shall do with its foreign population, 
and this great question of justice and the great ques- 
tion of fair play thrilled me as I have seldom beer 
thrilled. I lost sight of the preacher, but that sermon 
will go with me back to Rochester, and I shall have a 
larger hospitality toward our Italians. That song sung 
itself into our souls. Do you remember the story? Do 
you remember what was said? How much can you 
repeat, how much? Are you thinking that story now? 
That is the test. The association of ideas in the minds. 
of the hearers comes in just there and has much bear- 
ing on this question of adaptation to autdiences. What 
is needed in all public utterance is first of all good, 
clear, honest, sharp, painstaking thinking. If “there is 
nothing great in the world but man, and nothing great 
in man but mind,” the greatest glory man has is the 
glory of being able to use it. “Next to the glory of 
writing a grand poem,” said Longfellow, “is the glory 
of reading it grandly.” What is that but thinking it 
in the words of the poet? 
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The greatest compliment I ever had was on this 
wise: I was asked once to read before a young peo- 
ple’s society of the Church of the Pilgrims, in Brook- 
lyn. I got permission to read a short poem written by 
the wife of the pastor, Mrs. R. S. Storrs, on “A Rainy 
Day in Venice.” After I read it, Mrs. Storrs said to 
me, very cordially: “Mr. Silvernail, you seemed to 
appreciate and to express all that I had tried to put 
into the lines.” She had left two lines optional, and 
had written at the bottom of the page alternative read- 
ings. I didn’t have time to see her, but I decided I 
would take her at her word and read the lines I pre- 
ferred. She said: “I particularly enjoyed the little 
triumph you have given me over my daughter. In 
those two lines which were left indefinite, I preferred 
one form and my daughter the other, and finally we 
agreed to leave it to you to choose. I was especially 
gratified when you read the lines which I myself pre- 
ferred.” 


We have talked of raising the art, of dignifying our 
profession, of all this earnest purpose, wishing to get a 
footing in the schools. When we show we are able to 
think, when we show we have the mental discipline that 
will place the exponents of our art on an equality with 
the other members of the faculty, when we show we 
are able. to grasp and interpret the content of literature 
with the best of the teachers of English, when we show 
we can articulate this great word, the great Word of 
Life, and demonstrate that we have immortal souls 
made up of mind, body and spirit, and that spirit and 
body are subject to the direction of a well educated and 
disciplined mind, there will be no need to send resolu- 
tions to secure instruction in the department of speak- 
ing and expression. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: As has been announced from 
this platform before, there will be opportunity today for 
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the discussion of some papers that we did not have time 
to discuss after they were presented. We have an hour 
at our disposal. We may do with that time as we 
please. This paper is open to you, all the papers of the 
week are open to you, the Convention is yours. I shall 
be very glad to recognize any motion from anybody on 
the floor. 


Mr. Bassirr: In view of the fact that some are 
sent as accredited delegates to this Convention from 
certain local organizations, might it not be well to have 
a word of greeting from those delegations? 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: Mr. Chairman, if this is in order, 
I wish to convey, as I ought to have done before the 
Board, the greetings and best wishes of our former 
President and friend, Professor Hawn, who regrets 
that he cannot be here. I received a letter from him 
a few days ago, and he wished me to convey his regards 
and his greetings. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I wish we might get to the 
discussion of papers personally, the presentation of our 
work in genera! through the medium of discussion of 
the papers that have been presented. There was so 
much in the preceding address that I think ought to be 
discussed. We have an hour before the time set for 
the business meeting. 


Mr. Bapsitr: Mr, President, if I understood Mr, 
Silvernail rightly in the latter part of his address, he 
would lead us to infer that if our work were what it 
ought to be we would not have to pass resolutions to 
gain proper standings in colleges and schools. I do 
not believe this to be the case at all. So long have 
these academicians held the fort that they are not will- 
ing to give us an appearance; they hold their own 
ground, have relegated us to the background and judge 
everything by the work of fifty or sixty years ago. If 
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they have read any book oh our work at all it has been 
something obsolete for many years. They are not 
familiar with the work of the day, with the progress 
our profession has made, and they need to have this 
to be brought to their attention in a very positive way. 
I do not believe we can sit passively by and simply do 
our work, without taking some aggressive measures 
toward geting proper attention before college faculties 
and boards of education. Let us speak out with no 
uncertain sound, so they will know there is such an 
organization as this national one. 


I bring you the greeting of Professor Ross, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. The Professor is not able to be 
with us, but takes a keen interest in this organization, 
He corresponds with me, his letters are delightful. He 
reads and follows the printed reports with great in- 
terest. The only suggestion he has to make is: “I read 
of the wonderful inspiration of your meetings, read the 
inspiring papers and addresses, but so little seems to be 
given as to the methods of accomplishing this work. 
I wish I might have an exchange of methods with the 
teachers in the United States.” 


Then I might say I have been sent as an accredited 
delegate of the New York Teachers of Oratory. I 
bring you their cordial greetings and interest. 


Mr. Newcoms: This is my first convention. I have 
not spoken before upon the floor except to give a report 
of the work done in our college, but I have listened 
with receptive mind to the many inspiring and helpful 
papers that have been presented, and I feel that I have 
received great inspiration and aid for the work of the 
coming year. I think that the spirit of this Convention 
has been helpful and very inspiring, and, if I may, I 
would like to present a little thought which is contained 
in an anecdote told ‘by ex-Governor Glynn, of North 
Carolina. Three negroes were asked by their preacher 
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to speak upon the outlook—not the magazine of which 
our eminent explorer is associate editor—but the gen- 
eral outlook. 

(Professor Newcomb related the humorous story 
wherein one of the three negroes claimed to be a pes- 
simist, another an optimist, and the third, who was a 
good opossum hunter, ended with): 

“T tells yo’ I’se no optimist, and I ain’t no pessimist, 
but I’se a possumist.” (Laughter.) He spoke wiser 
than he knew. The Latin “possum” means, I can do, 
you can do, we can do; I am able, you are able, we are 
able. We can make a great success of next year’s 
convention. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT NEMENS: We have not had so much 
discussion of work in the public high schools as we 
might have had. I wish we might, for the sake of the 
suggestion to the Association for the commg year, hear 
from some one who is familiar with high school work 
and from whom we havé friot heard on the floor. I 
wonder if Miss Bruot, of the Cleveland schools, would 
not speak to ws upon the work she has been doifig’ in 
the high schools im Cleveland. (Applause.) Miss 
Bruot formerly was very active among us. May I ask 
Miss Bruot to come forward? 


Miss Bruor: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Association: I really don’t know what I can say to you 
of interest this morning. This request came so unexpect- 
edly that I haven’t my thoughts together at all. I can 
say this, however, that in the six high schools of Cleve- 
land there is a teacher of expression, of public speak- 
ing, and that the department of our public speaking in 
Cleveland is made very much of in the high schools; 
that the work is perfectly affiliated with the English 
work. The teacher of expression in the high school is 
looked upon with as great respect as any other teacher 
in any other department. It is true that in Cleveland 
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the teacher of expression must have a college degree, 
therefore he must be an educated person to occupy the 
position. 

In the Central High School, where I have been for 
eighteen years, the work begins in the junior year. I 
have ten junior classes in the Central High School. Im 
the senior year I meet the seniors individually and pre- 
pare them for what we speak of as public rhetoricals, 
which we have each week. Besides this we have de- 
bating clubs, and I am proud to say Central won every 
debate this past year and every rhetorical contest in 
the city. We have further in the Central High School 
a Shakespeare Club, which has existed for twelve 
years. It is a club to which any junior or senior is 
eligible, though the qualifications are special ability, 
possibly along histrionic lines, and a special taste for 
literature. This club has presented, the last twelve 
years, six or eight Shakespeare plays in full and scenes 
from fifteen or twenty others. Two plays are given a 
year. 

I will be very glad to have you ask questions—I don’t 
know exactly what further to say. 


Mr. HumpHrREY: How many hours a week have 
you in the regular elocution class? 


Miss Bruot: My junior classes meet only once a 
week, unfortunately. 


Mr. HumpHrey: What books are you using? 


Miss Bruot: At the present time we are using no: 
textbook. Formerly we used Fulton and Trueblood’s. 
We have been interpreting the classics in the classes. 
This year we analyzed and interpreted “As You Like 
It,” “Macbeth,” “Julius Cesar,” “Hamlet” and “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal.” 


Mr. HuMPHREY: 


How much do they commit? 
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Miss Bruor: Each student is supposed to commit 
fifty lines each week and deliver them upon the plat- 
form. After the delivery the class criticises the work. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: How many students do you 
allow in each section of your class? 


Miss Bruor: That is not a matter of my choice. 
In the Central High School the classes are divided, 
and they range in size from twenty to thirty-five, 
usually. 


Mr. Baspitr: What is the standard by which you 
criticise ? 
Miss Bruotr: We criticse the breathing, the manner 


in which the mouth is used, the articulation, pronuncia- 
tion, besides the interpretation of thought. 


Miss LounsBery: May I ask if the work is re- 
quired in your school and if given credit in your 
course? 


Miss Bruor: It is absolutely compulsory, and it is 
given credit, and you cannot get your diploma if you 
have not accomplished the work. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: Does the work run into contest 
work at all? 


Miss Bruot: Oh, yes; we have contests each year. 
There is a Leader contest—The Leader Printing Com- 
pany offers a prize of fifty dollars to the best speaker 
and twenty-five dolars to the second-best speaker each 
year. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: Is there any original work re- 


quired? 


Miss Bruor: Yes, in the debates, of course that is 
original work. It is not compulsory, but frequently we 
have original work in the rhetorical exercises. I no- 
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tice a pupil, Mr. Kerr, of the University of Michigan, 
of whom you might ask questions from the stadent’s 
standpoint, 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: Mr. Kerr is an associate mem- 
ber. I will be very glad to have him come forward and 
talk from a pupil’s point of view. 


Mr. Kerr: I don’t know as there is anything I can 
ad to Miss Bruot’s statement. I would like to offer 
a word of commendation and praise of Miss Bruot’s 
work in the city. She did an awful lot in the Central 
High School to turn out good pupils. (Applause.) We 
have some pupiis from Central High who are now 
promising stage pupils. Some pupils have done very 
good work in debates throughout the country. 


Miss Bruot: I didn’t ask you to talk about me, 
Mr, Kerr. 


Mr. Kerr: I am excused—I am one of Miss 
Bruot’s pupils and appreciate her work. (Applause.) 
I will leave Miss Bruot’s name out of the subject, then. 
I think we have im Central High School one of the 
very best departments im the country, even surpassing 
at times the college work. I don’t know of anything 
else I wish to say, but I thank you. 


PRESIDENT NeEWENS: I am ready to entertain a 
motion. 


Mr. Furron: I move that we make a good start 
and move on to the business meeting, because we must 
have a reorganization of the Board this afternoon early. 


(Unanimously carried.) 
| PRESIDENT NeweENs: In the absence of the Secre- 

Hi tary I will appoint Miss Lounsbery as Secretary pro 
i tem. I call for the report of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Time and Place of Meeting. 
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Mr. Fuiton: Your Committee on the question of 
time and place of meeting has had several sessions, 
and after considering the question and canvassing the 
membership as to whether we should have an earlier 
or later meeting, we recommend that we coztinue the 
present time of meeting, the week beginning the last 
Monday in June. Our first recommendation, then, is 
that we shall not make the time earlier or later. 


Presipent NeweNns: What will you do with this 
provision of the Committee’s report? 


Mr. HumpHrey: I move that it be adopted. 
(Carried. ) . 


Mr. Fuiton: Your Committee on Time and Place 
also considered very carefully the place. We have met 
alternately East and Middle West for a number of 
years. One year we went to Denver, Colorado, and had 
a very fine meeting there, but we have never met South 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. It is the recommendation 
of your Committee that we meet somewhere in the 
South, that we open up that territory in the interest of 
our membership. We have one inviation from the 
South, and I will call upon Professor Newcomb, of the 
University of Chattanooga, to present that imvitation. 

Mr. Newcoms: I wish to extend to the Association 
a most cordial invitation to hold your next meeting in 
the city of Chattanooga. Chattanooga has a great 
many advantages as a convention city and a great many 
large conventions are held there. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, one of the largest conventions in 
the country, was held there a year or so ago, and the 
National T. P. A. was held there this month. Chatta- 
nooga is the railroad center of the South. It can be 
reached direct from Cincinnati, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Memphis, New Orleans, St. Louis, all direct routes 
meeting there at Chattanooga. We have a great mariy 
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points of historical interest—Lookout Mountain, Chick- 
amauga Park, the government reservations about the 
city, the battlefields, and many other interesting places 
which afford very fire side trips. I think we can prom- 
ise you entertainment that you will enjoy. There will 
be opportunity for an automobile ride through Chicka- 
mauga Park, trips to Lookout Mountain and to other 
places of interest. We have a fine hotel, which I think 
is fully the equal of the hotel in which we are meeting, 
and good rates can be secured at this hotel and at other 
hotels in the city. There can be provided an excellent 
auditorium in which to hold our meetings. We have 
several papers, none of which have cartoonists. I ex- 
tend to you, on behalf of Chattanooga, a most cordial 
invitation. (Applause.) 


Mr. Fuiron: May I ask another question? You 
do not say there is a summer rate, 


Mr. Newcoms: <A summer rate from Cleveland to 
Chattanooga, round trip, $28.55. Round trip tourist 
rates can be obtained from other sections. 


Mr. Bassirr: I move that we adopt that part of the 
report and that our National Association gratefully ac- 
cept this invitation of Professor Newcomb to go to 
Chattanooga next year. 

(Said motion was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. ) 


CHAIRMAN: Now the report of the Committee on 
Necrology. 


Miss Lounssery: Mr. President: One death has 
been reported to your Committee, that of Henry Evarts 
Gordon, an honored member of our Association and a 
valued member of the Board of Directors. 

Professor Gordon was a graduate of the Curry 
School of Expression, in Boston; one of the organizers 
of the Delta Sigma Rho, an honor fraternity for col- 
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lege orators and debaters of intercollegiate contests, 
and at the time of his death was at the head of the 
department of Oratory and Public Speaking of Iowa 
State University. 
The, Necrology Comittee presents the following reso- 
lutions : 
‘Wuereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father to 
remove from our midst Henry E. Gordon, and 
WHEREAS, We have sustained the loss of one of our 
honored members, one who served us on the Board of 
Directors and who by his enthusiasm and loyalty did 
much to further our cause, therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the National Speech Arts Asso- 
ciation in Convention assembled at Cleveland, Ohio, do 
express our sorrow for the loss we have sustained. Be 
it further 
Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to 
his friends, and be it 
Resolved, That our Secretary be instructed to for- 
ward a copy of these resolutions to his bereaved fam- 
ily. Respectfully submitted, 
Daisy E. LouNSBERY, 
Neuuie B. Martin, 
ELMER W. SMITH. 


(A motion was made to adopt this report, duly 
seconded and unanimously carried.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I have in my hands letters 
and telegrams that have come to me since I reached 
Cleveland. A word of greeting from Munich, Ger- 
many, from Mr. and Mrs, Thomas C. Trueblood, of- 
fering good wishes and bespeaking a profitable meeting 
in Cleveland. 


A telegram from New York City: “Greetings and 
regards, unavoidably detained, may the tide rise higher. 
Alice C. Decker.” 
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From Cincinnati: “Friends and Fellow Members of 
the National Speech Arts Association: Greetings and 
sincere regrets cannot be with you this week. With 


best wishes, Laura Aldrich.” ‘ 
A cordial letter somewhat longer from W. W. 
Chandler, 


Greetings, regrets of absence, best wishes for suc- 
cess, from Estella H. Davis. 


Sydney, Australia, to The National Speech Arts As- 
sociation. “Heartiest greetings.” A cablegram frort 
L. Caspell. 

I take the liberty of reading a letter from the former 
Chairman of the Board of Directors: “Greetings and 
good wishes to you and to the members and friends of 
The National Speech Arts Association. Very softy 
that I shall be unable to attend the coming Convention 
in person, but I will be with you all in spirit. Sincerely 
yours, Hannibal A. Williams.” 

There is a large number of letters of regret from 
individuals, whose names are handed to the Secretary, 
and to the other officers, and I will be very glad to 
hear some of those letters. 


Mr. Humpurey: Greetings from Mary A. Blood 
and Mr. Kline, of Chicago. 


PRESIDENT NeEwENS: Mfrs. Elizabeth R. Walton, of 
Washington, D. C., had hoped to be with us but at the 
last moment was detained. She sends her best wishes 
for our success as an association. Now the Committee 
on Resolutions. 


Mr. Moses: In behalf of the Speech Arts Associa- 
tion we, the Committee, beg to offer the following reso- 
lutions: 

Be It Resolved, That we desire to express our ap- 
preciation first and foremost to the Local Committee, 
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who have so freely given of their time, work and en- 
ergy to make us comfortable, both as individuals and 
as an association. . 

Be It Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the 
local Board of Education for the use of the Technical 
High School, and to the proprietor of the Colonial 
Hotel for its use in this Convention. 

Be It Resolved, That we express our thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Tucker and to the local alumni of the Tucker 
School of Expression for the delightful outing planned 
and executed for our enjoyment; to the press for the 
dignified manner in which it has reported our recitals 
and meetings, and to all associate and active members 
who have in any way aided in making possible this suc- 
cessful Convention of The National Speech Arts As- 
sociation of 1910. Further be it 

Resolved, That these resolutions become a part of 
the official report of this Association, and be published 
im the daily press. 

(Signed) .... Jennie MANNHEIMER, Chairman, 

ALBERT R. Moses, 
M. C. Hutcurson. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: What will you do with this 
report? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I move its adoption. 

(Said motion was duly seconded by Professor Beck- 
with, and.unanimously carried.) 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Is it not customary to have the 


Treasurer’s report read before the Association as a 
whole? 


CHAIRMAN: It is. Is there any unfinished business 
before the Association? 


Mr. Futon: I think we ought to ask, at the sug- 
gestion of the Treasurer, that the fee for the coming 
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year, which begins today, should as far as possible be 
paid at once. We have been paying a year behind. 
Let’s pay now, because the year begins todey. I merely 
make this as a suggestion. 


Presipent Newens: I call for the report of the 
Treasurer, Mr. Humphrey. 


Mr. Humpurey: I supposed it would be given by 
the Auditing Commitee. (Reading from book.) There 
has been received from dues and the amount carried 
forward from last year, $382.65. The expenditures 
have been $327.84, leaving a balance on hand of $54.81. 


(Report adopted.) 


PresipeENtT NEwENS: I call for the report of the 
Auditing Committee, of which Prof. Barbour is Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Barsour: Mr. President and Fellow Members: 
The Committee ordered to audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. J. Frankel and myself have ex- 
amined carefully every item, every bill and receipt, and 
we find that the account as rendered by the Treasurer 
is correct, showing a balance of $54.81—duly signed by 
the Committee. 


(Report approved and adopted.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: We will now proceed to the 
election of officers. 


Mr. Futon: I move that the President be made 
judge of election. 


Mr. BeckwitH: I second the motion. 
(Said motion was unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN NeEwENs: I will listen to the report of 
the Nominating Secretary, Mr. Beckwith, 


Pror. BecKMiITH: Mr. President, Ladies and Gen- 
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tlemen: Your Committee, composed of J. F. B. Beck- 
with (Chairman), Mrs. G. J. Frankel and Miss Muriel 
M. Victor, beg leave to report as follows: For Presi- 
dent, J. P. Silvernail (applause); for Vice President, 
Albert S. Humphrey (applause); Second Vice Presi- 
dent, George E. Williams (applause); Secretary, Miss 
Grace Makepeace (applause). 

Now, Mr. President, we have approached rather a 
delicate point in this report. We have found it very 
difficult to get anyone to accept the position of treas- 
urer on account of the responsibilities and duties. 
Those who were aproached were very busy, most of 
them teachers, professors, and had other irons in the 
fire. After looking around a great deal, we finally came 
to the conclusion that we could not possibly do better 
than to urge a member of our Committee to accept this 
position. Mrs. G. J, Frankel has been, so I am in- 
formed, one of the staunchest members of the Asso- 
ciation, and is today. You can understand that her 
position would be a delicate one when she was urged 
by this Committee to accept the position of Treasurer, 
but we assured her that for the good of the Associa- 
tion all such delicacy should be laid aside and that the 
sense of duty should be substituted. Therefore, I take 
great pleasure, Mr. President, in naming for the posi- 
tion of Treasurer Mrs. G, J. Frankel. (Applause.) 

Further, your Committee bez leave to report: For 
Directors, Adrian M. Newens, Woodman Babbitt, Mrs. 
Anna P. Tucker, Mrs. Belle Watson Melville, Henry 
Gaines Hawn, Thomas C. Trueblood, and John J. 
Hughes. Respectfully submitted. 


CHAIRMAN: I appoint as tellers Mr. Moses and 
Mrs. Bayman. 


Mr. Furton: Mr. Chairman: It seems that the 
report of the Committee is not quite complete, inas- 
much as Mrs..Cora Wheeler Dunmore, who is not able 
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to serve, sent in her request that she be not renomi- 
nated. That makes one change, and also the change 
of Miss Makepeace from director to Secretary makes 
still another place. So there are at least two nomina- 
tions to be made from the floor to fill the number nec- 
essary for our directors. 

Now, Mr. Judge of Elections, since we have decided 
to meet in Chattanooga, Tennessee, I think it would be 
wise for us to overlook an unwritten law in the Asso- 
ciation, namely, that we elect for directors only those 
who have had at least two years’ membership in the 
Association, and elect on that board the one who in- 
vited us to Chattanooga this morning, and whose ser- 
vices will be necessary to the success of that conven- 
tion, and who should be backed by the authority of 
the Board of Directors. Therefore, I move as one of 
the members of the Board of Directors the name of 
Charles M. Newcomb, of Chattanooga. 


Mr. Moses: I second the motion. 


CHAIRMAN: You have heard the name of Mr. New- 
comb to fill out an unexpired term. 


Mr. Bassitr: Mr. Judge: Since there will be an- 
other vacancy by the appointment of Miss Makepeace 
to Secretary, I would like to suggest the name of Miss 
Muriel M. Victor, who has been a member of our As- 
sociation and a teacher for a number of years. 


Miss MAKEPEACE: Mr. Judge: I was out of the 
room, and I have just been informed that my name was 
proposed as Secretary. I am very glad to work and 
serve the Association in any way I can, but think this 
is too extreme an honor to come to me and should be 
given to someone who is more worthy of so high an 
honor, and ask that you kiadly reconsider it. 


CHamrMAN: We will proceed to the election of the 
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President. Any other suggestions? 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I find myself in a very embar- 
rassing position this moment, and I want my attitude 
understood now before you do any voting. I had 
promised myself this was one of the honors I would 
not accept. I would be very glad to serve as the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, but as Chairman of the 
Joard for the year I thought I was entitled to a little 
rest. I do not want the office. There is only one con- 
sideration would make me accept this office, a clear 
sense of duty to this Association. There has been such 
a spirit of harmony here. There is such an admirable 
list of officers. Your good-will has been so indefatiga- 
bly expressed and so many arguments used that I am 
not disposed to take the strenuous action that I had 
very seriously contemplated in case my name was pro- 
posed. 


Mr. Fuiton: Mr. Judge: I move, in order to 
facilitate matters, we instruct the Secretary to cast the 
vote of this Association for Mr. John P. Silvernail as 
President. 

(Said motion was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. ) 


SECRETARY: The ballot is cast for Mr. John P. 
Silvernail as President of this Association. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr, John P. Silvernail is declared 
elected President of the Association. 


Mr. Fuiton: Mr. Judge: I move the vote of the 
Association be cast for the remaining officers placed 
upon the blackboard. 


Mrs. MELvILLE: I second that motion. 


CHAIRMAN: It is moved and seconded that the Sec- 
retary cast the vote of the Association for the remain- 
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ing officers, not including the Directors—for First 
Vice-President, Albert S. Humphrey; Second Vice- 
President, George C. Williams; Secretary, Miss Grace 
Makepeace; Treasurer, Mrs. G. J. Frankel. 


(Said motion, duly seconded, was unanimously car- 
ried. ) 


Secretary: Mr. President: The vote has been 
cast for the officers as written upon the board—First 
Vice-President, Albert S. Humphrey; Second Vice- 
President, George C. Williams; Secretary, Miss Grace 
Makepeace; Treasurer, Mrs. G. J. Frankel. 


CHAIRMAN: The Judge of Election declares these 
officers elected. (Applause.) 

Your Judge of Election understands there are seven 
three-year term Directors to be elected, and two to fill 
unexpired terms. 


Mr, Futon: One one year and one two years. 


CHAIRMAN: Besides the nominations made by the 
Nominating Committee, as will be seen upon the black- 
board, the additional names of Mr. Newcomb and Miss 
Victor are before you, the first seven for three-year 
terms. Are there any other nominations for the Board 
of Directors? 


Mr. BeckwitH: In view of the fact that there are 
no other nominations, I would like to offer a resolution 
that the Secretary cast a ballot for the new directorate, 
for the first seven in order for three years, and Mr. 
Newcomb for two years and Miss Victor for the one 
year of unexpired terms. 


(Said motion was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. ) 


SECRETARY: The ballot is cast for the entire direc- 
torate placed upon the board. 
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CHAiRMAN: The President declares the directorate 
as follows: The first seven names upon the board for 


three-year terms; Mr, Newcomb for the two years of 


unexpired term of Miss Makepeace, and Miss Muriel 
M. Victor for the one year of unexpired term of Mrs. 
Dunmore. 

The Judge of Election declares the election of offi- 


cers closed. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: As President of the Associa- 
tion, I shall ask the Treasurer to conduct the Presi- 
dent-elect to the chair. (Mr. Humphrey conducts Mr. 
Silvernail to chair.) 

Mr. Silvernail, newly elected President of The Na- 
tional Speech Arts Association, I take unusual pleasure 
in handing over to you a gavel which in the year 1906 
was presented to The National Speech Arts Associa- 
tion and to be, in the hands of the President, a symbol 
of authority. It has been used and misused through- 
out the years, as you can see. I hand it to you in as 
good form as it was handed to me. I trust it shal! 
do better work than has ever been done by it, and that 
the President coming into office now shall find in the 
two years he has before him an earnest body of men 
and women, as loyal a set of officers, as active and 
keen as I have found during my two years as Presi- 
dent. 

I congratulate you upon the position which has been 
given you. It is an honor due you as the result of the 
long term of work that you have given to the Associa- 
tion, asking nothing from it, but ever giving. I con- 
gratulate you again, and I congratulate the Associa- 
tion upon electing you to the position. 

I take pleasure in handing you the symbol of office. 
(Prolonged applause.) 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: Mr. President—for you are still 
President of the Convention—I am known as being 
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somewhat facetious and full of fun in our meetings—a 
little humor sometimes lubricates the machinery—but 
ain the midst of this delightful good-fellowship, felici- 
tously expressed by the retiring President, only a sense 
of very solemn duty fills me at the present moment. 
No one could be insensible to the honor you have con- 
ferred. 

I come to these conventions because I am interested 
in the work. | might be glad to stop work to come to 
a convention, but it is very hard to stop play,.and yet 
I have done that from year to year, and I have not 
been among you except with a very earnest purpose 
and a feeling of responsibility that has been upon me 
this year as Chairman of the Board of Directors. I 
have not sat here from day to day and looked upon 
the faces of the men and women gathered in this room 
without being profoundly impressed with a feeling of 
respect for the personnel of the members, the person- 
ality of the men and women who have gathered here, 
the intelligence, the earnestness, the aesthetic element 
of good taste, the wisdom and harmony. There has 
not been a single discordant note uttered. It is evident 
that our work is succeeding, that progress is being 
made, that the obstacles are now behind, that we have 
passed the Rubicon, that the cavilling and criticism are 
now things of the past. We have cleared the deck for 
action. Henceforth it will be clear sailing, with a fair 
wind, so long as the crew all work together. The ma- 
chinery is in good order, and the ship has found her- 
self, and under fair skies the Association ‘is now about 
to sail toward the port for which we weighed anchor 
when the movement was launched. 

Because of this earnest spirit of harmony, because of 
the character of the men and women who have been 
placed in office to” be my associates, because of the 
affability and capability of the persons who are to be 
depended upon to make our work a success next year, 
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because the burden will be so greatly lightened and so 
delightful, I have overcome my reluctance. You know 
it has been sincere. I have not coveted office; but the 
work is worth doing. 

I accept this gavel as the symbol of what work I 
shall be able to do. I accept it from you, fellow mem- 
bers, as a pledge of co-operation. As a great leader 
said, “As an association with an immense membership 
working in unison, we shall have a prosperous future 
—I depend upon you.” A good motto for a presiding 
officer is, “Never do anything that you can get any- 
body else to do.” I now inform you who assume the 
chairmanships of committees, I shall not “butt in;” 
you are responsible to the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. So far as I am concerned, you shall have 
carte blanche to carry out the work assigned to you. 
I shall not try to introduce any innovations. 

My word would not be complete if I did not, in ac- 
cepting this gavel from Mr. Newens, say a word in re- 
gard to the work he has done. If I can walk worthily 
in his footsteps, with the same loyalty, originality of 
initiation, faithfulness and wisdom in carrying out 
plans, I shall feel that I have accepted a goodly heri- 
tage and, indeed, accomplished something. (Prolonged 
applause.) In the work of systematization, of stand- 
ardization, that he has launched, as a practical man, he 
has set on foot self-perpetuating programs, and I for 
one, who have known his work intimately, congratulate 
him upon the way he has carried it out. We owe Mr, 
Newens a great deal of gratitude; he has earnestly 
studied to advance the interests and prosperity of this 
Association. By and by we are going to gather in all 
who have fallen by the way.. Strong men, who are 
away, in spite of not being here in body, are with us 
in spirit and in heart. It is a long way to Cleveland 
from the Pacific coast and the Atlantic seaboard and 
the South. We are busy people and most of us are 
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not very rich. Expenses are heavy. Some of our 
members have sacrificed more in the matter of income, 
where they had actually to drop their work, than would 
amount to traveling expenses and hotel rates five times 
over. The generosity of those who have favored us 
in past years by their presence is inestimable. 

I bespeak two or three things—I hope that each 
member present will take it upon himself to secure 
the names of those who are not members of the Asso- 
ciation and send them to the Chairman of the Ex- 
tension Committee. I hope you will now pledge your 
attendance at Chattanooga. We have a flag now that 
we can be proud of. There is no stigma attached to 
our work, no one need blush at being called a speech 
artist or elocutionist, and the lines are now falling to 
us in pleasant places. More and more schools are onen- 
ing to welcome competent teachers from our ranks; 
more and more the colleges are recognizing the work; 
more and more the public is raising the standard of en- 
tertainment; more and more we ‘are getting equipment 
for actors and actresses that produce men and women 
who compare favorably with other professions; more 
and more the public is coming to recognize us; more 
and more the press is giving us the dignified treatment 
that we deserve; more and more it becomes a self- 
perpetuating organization, and they need not say now 
that we blow our own trumpet! 

Now, I have an ear on each side of my head and 
two eyes in front. These ears shall both be open to 
all points of the compass to welcome any suggestion. 
I shall take each man’s censure and reserve my judg- 
ment. We shall have the authority of the Board of 
Directors. We are going to have harmony. We have 
learned how to behave ourselves, and we are going to 
succeed. There are many more things in my heart. I 
tell you that which you yourselves do know. I show 
you sweet Caesar’s aspirations and purposes and reso- 
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lutions. I only echo the purpose and aspiration of 
every member of this Association. 

I have not thanked you for the honor conferred. Ac- 
cepting this gavel says more, by way of appreciation 
of the compliment and honor conferred upon me, than 
any feeble words could express. (Prolonged applause.) 


Mr. NEWENS: Iam not going to take up your time 
to make an address. I wish, through the practical turn 
of my own mind, to beg the forgiveness of the mem- 
bers of the Association for the errors that I have made, 
for the things that I have done that I ought not to 
have done, and the things I have left undone that I 
should have done. 

I wish to thank the officers with whom I worked a 
year ago, members of the Board of Directors included, 
the officers with whom I have worked during this past 
year, loyal, staunch-hearted, willing sacrificers for a 
splendid and great cause. for the support which they 
have given me. I wish to thank the member of the 
Association for responding so heartily and generously 
to the cause and requests, and sometimes even demands, 
of your presiding officer, 

All my life I shall be deeply indebted to you for the 
courtesies you have shown me. I trust that in some 
way in the future years, in hard work, I may give to 
the world at least an expression of how I feel toward 
you, in advancing the cause in some little way in which 
you and I are interested. (Applause.) 

A motion to adjourn is in order. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I make a motion to adjourn. 
Mr. Bassirr: I second it. 


(Said motion was unanimously carried, and there- 
upon the Convention adjourned.) 
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Speech Arts Association 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Monday, June 28, 1910. 


Meeting of theBoard of Directors at 11:00 a. m. Present, 
Chairman John P. Silvernail, Adrian Newens, Daisy E. 
Lounsbery, Fenetta S. Haskell, Elizabeth M. Irving, Grace 
Makepeace, Belle Watson Melville, Livingston Barbour, Albert 
S. Humphrey and Geo. C. Williams. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. Moved by Miss Makepeace, seconded by Mrs. Haskell, 
that the members of the local organization be granted free 
admission to all sessions of the convention. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Newens, seconded by Mr. Humphrey, that 
the Board of Directors recommend to the Association the 
adoption of the amendment reducing the initiation fee of ac- 
tive membership to $3.00, notice of which was given one year 
ago, this reduction to apply to all membership fees of the 
present convention. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Newens, seconded by Miss Lounsbery, that 
the Board of Directors hold its meetings daily at 1:00 p. m. 
Carried. 


The chairman then read a letter of resignation from Mrs. 
Dunmore as a member of the Board of Directors. 


Moved by Mr. Bebbitt, seconded by Mr. Humphrey, that 
the secretary write a cordial letter to Mrs. Dunmore, expres- 
sing the regret of the Board of Directors that she should find 
it necessary to withdraw from its membership. Carried. 


Adjourned. 
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Tuesday, June 28, 1910. 


The Board of Directors met at 1:00 p.m. Present, Chair- 
man John P. Silvernail, Adrian Newens, Daisy E. Lounsbery, 
Fenetta S. Haskell, Elizabeth M. Irving, Grace Makepeace, 
Belle Watson Melville, Livingston Barbour, Robert I. Fulton, 
Albert S. Humphrey and Geo. C. Williams. 

The minutes of the prceeding meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

Moved by Miss Makepeace, seconded by Mrs. Haskell, that 
Mr. Fulton be editor of the report for the coming year. Car- 
ried. 

The treasurer presented a list of applications for mem- 
bership. 

Moved by Mr. Humphrey, seconded by Mr. Babbitt, that 
they be elected to membership. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Babbitt, seconded by Mrs. Irving, that a 
copy of the final program be forwarded to all members not 
present at the convention and in good standing. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Fulton, seconded by Mr. Humphrey, that the 
matter of caring for the proposed recital by Mr. John Duxber- 
ry, on Thursday afternoon, be left with the ilterary committee 
and the ways and means committee with power. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Newens, seconded by Mr. Fulton, that the 
rules be amended so that the printing of the tentative pro- 
gram and the final program be cared for by the chairman of 
the literary committee. Carried. 


Adjourned. 


Wednesday, June 29, 1910. 

The Board of Directors met at 1:00 p. m. Present, Chair- 
man John P. Silvernail, Adrian Newens, Daisy E. Lounsbery, 
Fenetta S. Haskell, Elizabeth M. Irving, Livingston Barbour, 
Albert S. Humphrey, Robt. I. Fulton and Geo. C. Williams. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

Moved by Mr. Humphrey, seconded by Mrs. Haskell, that 
the list of publications dealing with our art furnished by Mr. 
Newens, shall be supplemented and published by the editor as 
a@ part of the annual report. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Newens, seconded by Mrs. Haskell, that the 
conference on the standardization of the work done in colleges, 
universities, high schools and professional schools shall take 
such steps as seem necesasry to constitute itself a self-perpetu- 

ating organization. Carried. 
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Moved by Mrs. Irving, seconded by Mr. Newens, that the 
consideration of the financial affairs of the Association be 
made the first order of business of the next meeting of the 
board. Carried. 

Moved by Mrs. Irving, seconded by Mr. Fulton, that 
President Newens reply to the letter of greeting from Mr. Ott, 
president of the International Lyceum Association. Carried. 

Adjourned. 


[The minutes of Thursday’s Board meeting were misplac- 
ed in some way and could not be secured for publication.— 
Editor.] 


Friday, July 1, 1910. 

At one o’clock p. m., a meeting of the new board of direct- 
ors was called to order by Mr. Silvernail, chairman. The fol- 
lowing directors were present: Mr. Newens, Mr. Fulton, Mr. 
Newcomb, Mr. Hughes, Mrs. Melville, Mrs. Tucker, Miss Vic- 
tor, Mr. Babbitt, Miss Manheimer, Miss Makepeace, Mr. Silver- 
nail, Mrs. Frankel, Mr. Barbour, Mr. Humphrey and Miss 
Lounsbery. 

The minutes of directors’ meeting on Thursday were read 
by Mr. Babbitt, who was secretary pro tem. Approved. 

It was moved by Mr. Babbitt and seconded by Mr. Hughes 
that Mr. Newens be made chairman of the Board of Directors. 
Carried. 

The chairmen of the various committees were then elect- 
ed and committees chosen by them as follows: 


LITERARY COMMITTE. 


Chairman, Livingston Barbour, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Miss Jennie Mannheimer, Cincinnati, O. 

Mr. Adrian M. Newens, Chicago, Ills. 

Mr. Woodman Babbitt, Newark, N. J. 

Miss Daisy E. Lounsbery, Fulton, N. Y. 

Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Muriel M. Victor, Arlington, N. J. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS.. 


Chairman, Mr. Charles M. Newcomb, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mr. Robert I. Fulton, Delaware, O. 

Mr. John Rummell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Belle Watson Melville, Oak Park, Ill. 

Mr. R. E. Pattison Kline, Chicago, III. 

Mr. William K. Wickes, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, Toledo, O. 
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COMMITEE ON CREDENTIALS AND EXTENSION. 


Chairman, Mr. Hannibal A. Williams, Cambridge, N. Y. 

Mr. John J. Hughes, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Anna Moncure Tucker, Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Henry Gaines Hawn, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Miriam Nelke, San Francisco, California. 

Miss Mary A. Blood, Chicago, Ills. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Walton, Washington, D. C. 

The question of over-payment of the stenographer’s fee 
was discussed and it was decided to leave the matter with Mr. 
Silvernail and Miss Makepeace to settle. 

Motion was discussed to make an amendment to constitu- 
tion next year to include a corresponding secretary and auditor 
among the officers. Carried. 


The subject of letterheads and other stationery was dis- 
cussed and a motion made and seconded that the stationery 
should only have the names of officers and the chairman of 
committees, instead of all the directors, as heretofore. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the treasurer be empow- 
ered to procure account books, etc., necessary for transaction 
of treasurer‘s business. Carried. 

The treasurer reported $79.00 in treasury. 

It was moved and seconded that the treasurer have power 
to have printed a form to accompany her notices for dues and 
delinquencies. Carried. 

Adjourned. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Arranged Alphabetically under three heads: Honorary, Active 
and Associate Members. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


*Alger, Rev. William Rounseville, Boston, Mass 
*Bell, Dr. Alexander Melville, Washington, D. C. 
*Brown, Prof. Moses True, Sandusky, Ohio. 
*Emerson, Dr. Charles Wesley, Willis, Mass. 
Mackey, Mr. Frank F., New York, N. Y. 
*Murdoch, Mr. James E. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ross, Prof. William T., San Francisco, Calif. 
Russell, Rev. Francis T., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
*Zachos, Dr. John C., New York, N. Y. 


*Deceased. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS, 


A 

Abbott, Mr. Frederick, State Normal School, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 

Abernathy, Miss Mary E., State Normal School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Adams, Mr. J. Q., 309 Grand Ave., Alma, Mich. 

Alderdyce, Mrs. Emylia Z., Mon Bau Flats, Toledo, Ohio. 

Aldrich, Miss Laura E., 3414 Burch Ave., Hyde Park, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Arthur, Miss E. L., 4756 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Babbitt, Mr. J. Woodman, 18 Atlantic St., Newark, N. J. 

Bailey, Mrs. Ida M., Traverse City, Mich. 

Baker, Mrs. Bertha Kuntz, Hamilton Park, New Brighton, 
N. Y. 
Barbee, Miss Nancy, Danville, Ky. 

Barbour, Mr. Livingston, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Bashford-Rodeheaver, Mrs. Irma M., Brookings, South Da- 
kota. ‘i 

Bassett, Mr. Leo Emerson, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Cal. 
Bayman, Mrs. Shreve, 860 Oakwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Beardsley, Miss Minnie E., 87 State St., Ashtabula, O. 
Beckwith, Mr. J. F. B., Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 
Biddler, Mr. E. F., Knox College, Galesburg, Il. 
Blood, Miss Mary A., Steinway Hall, Chicago, Il. 
Bolt, Miss Mildred A., 1191 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Booth, Mr. E. M., 921 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 

Brown, Mrs. Hallie Q., Homewood Cottage, Wilberforce, O. 
Bruot, Miss Marie L., Central High School, Cleveland, O. 
Bryan, Miss Dora, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Burnham, Mrs. A. G., 123 W. Everett St., Dixon, III. 
Burns, Mrs. Howard, Carrollton, II. 

Butler, Mrs. Charles P., 57 W. 124th St., New York City. 


Cc 


Caldwell, Florence M., 764 N. 41st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Campbell, Mr. Lawrence, Equitable Bldg., Sidney, New 
South Wales, Australia. 

Carter, Mrs. Frances, 140 W 57th St., New York City. 

Cavanah, Miss Josephine, 5009 Franklin Ave., Cleveland, O. 

‘ Chandler, Mr. Wm. Webster, Southern Manual Training 

High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clarke, Miss Grace D., 100 Washington Terrace, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Cochrane, Mrs. J. M., 912 Hamilton St., Evanston, Il. 

Colburn, Miss Bertha L., 112 W. 90th St., New York City. 

Correll, Miss Grace V., East Orange, N. J. 

Cumnock, Mr. Robert L., Cumnock School of Oratory, 
Evanston, II]. 


D 


Davis, Mrs. Estelle H., 200 Claremont Ave., New York City. 
Day, Mr. Elias Vaughn, 40 Quick Ave., Oak Park, III. 
Day, Mrs. Janet, 101 S. Third St., Janesville, Wis. 
Decker, Miss Alice, 226 W. 1ith St., New York City. 
Dennis, Mr. Wilbur C., 807 S. 7th St., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Dole, Miss Ellen Elizabeth, Haverhill, Mass. 

Dunmore, Mrs. Cora Wheeler, 75 Rutger St., Utica, N. Y. 


E 
Eckert, Ada E., Maumee, Ohio. 
Edwards, Mrs. Mabel W., 1925 E. 11th Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Eggleston, Miss Katherine, 601 W. 144th St., New York 
City. . : 
Eldridge, Mrs. Bertha Pendexter, 169 Columbia, Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Eliott, Miss Etta M., Chicago Heights, III. 
Elwell, Mrs. Jean B., 31 E. Church St., Xenia, O. 
Falconer, Mr. Alfred, 1133 Euclid St., Washington, D. C. 


F 


Falkner, Miss Laura E., Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Fee, Miss Margaret C. S., Morristown, N. Y. 

Fisher, Mr. Arthur J., 1501 Broadway, Quincy, II. 

Fisher, Mrs. Laura h., 9226 Phillips Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Forsythe, Miss Louise, Buchtel College, Akron, O. 

Frankel, Mrs. George J., 555 Hawthorne Terrace, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Fulton, Mr. Robert Irving, Ohio Wesleyan University, Del- 
aware, O. 


G 


Garnes, Mr. John Seman, Lawrence University, Appleton, 


Wis. 
Gillespie, Mrs. Emma, 534 Morrison St., Portland, Oregon. 
Goldenburg, Miss Grace Delany, Odd Fellows’ Hall, Cin- 

cinnati, O. 

Greffeth, Mrs. E. M., East Orange, N. . 

Gregory, Miss Emily P., 4 W. 40th St., New York City. 


H 


Hagener, Mrs. Aletta Lent, 230 20th St., Toledo, O. 
Hansen, Miss Ellen, Oxford College, Oxford, O. 

Harter, Mrs. E. M., 517 W. 113th St., New York City. 

Haskell, Mrs. Fanetta Sargent, 31338 Washington Ave., Et. 
Louis, Mo. 

Harris, Mr. Albert Mason, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Hawkes, Miss Amy R., Cincinnati, O. 

Hawn, Mr. Henry Gaines, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

Hollister, Mr. Richard D. T., University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Holt, Mr. Charles M., Minneapolis School of Oratory and 
Dramatic Art, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Howell, Miss H. Alice, State University, Lincoln, Neb. 

Hughes, Mr. John J., 49 State St., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Humphrey, Mr. Albert S., Westport High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Hutchinson, Miss M. C., National Normal University, El- 
lensburg, Wash. 
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Iles, Miss Elizabeth V., 940 20th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Irving, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield, 936 Spitzer Bldg., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


J 
Jenkins-Franklin, Mrs., Lucy Dean, 12 Baltimore Place, At- 


lanta, Ga. 
Joseph, Miss Rhoda Elsie, 1844 E. 87th St., Cleveland, O. 


K 


Keltogg, Miss Ruth E., 310S. 5th St., East Missoula, Mont. 

Kerst, Miss Vanda E., Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Kline, Mr. R. E. Pattison, Steinway Hall, Chicago, Il. 

Kuntz, Miss Edith, New Brighton, N. Y. 


L 


Larson, Miss Millie, 511 15th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Lash, Miss Bertha B., 311 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Latham, Miss Azubah J., 530 W. 118th St., New York City. 
Lathers, Mr. J. Stuart, Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Lawrence, Mrs. A. Lynie, 1563 E. Boulevard, Cleveland, O. 
Laughton, Miss Marie Ware, 418 Pierce Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 
Leach, Mr. Alfred C., Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. 
Leavitt, Mrs. Lillie U., Ewing College, Ewing, III. 
Livingston, Mrs. Mabel Joy., R. F. D. No. 5, Albion, Mich. 
Lounsbery, Miss Daisy E., 408 Rochester St., Fulton, N. Y. 
Ludlum, Mrs. Mary Hogan, Granville Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lueders, Miss Edith S., Steinway Hall, Chicago, I11. 
Lynn, Miss Victoria, Orient, Iowa. 


Mc 


McCoy, Mrs. Katherine Oliver, Gray Gables, Kenton, O. 
McIntire, Miss Carrie, 296 Church St., Chillicothe, O. 
McQueston, Miss Gertrude I., 160 Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


M 


MacMurray, Mr. Arthur, State Agricultural College, Ames, 


Iowa. i 
Macomber, Miss Ester C., 114 S. Crittenden St., San Jose, 


Cal. 
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Mahan, Miss Permelia C., Lexington, Il. 
Makepeace, Miss Grace E., 1019 Starkweather Ave., Cleve- 


land. O. 

Mannheimer, Miss Jennie, Lyric Theater Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Marsh, Mr. Charles A., 1215 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Marshman, Mr. John Tryon, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Marshland, Miss Cora, State Normal School, Emporia, Kas. 

Martin, Mrs. Nellie B., 1927 Linwood Ave., Toledo, O. 

Mead, Mr. Edward A., 219 W. 12th St., New York City. 

Megow, Miss Ella D., 26 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Mehring, Miss Carolyn Irwin, 4200 McPherson Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Melville, Mrs. Belle Watson, 465 Kenilworth Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Metcalf, Mr. Frederick A., Marion Normal School, Marion, 
Ind. 

Miller, Miss Edith Louise, 1317, Court St., Pueblo, Colo. 

Morgan, Mrs. Christine N., 805 Taylor St., Portland, Ore. 

Morse, Mrs. Lillie Wood, 117 W. 58th St., New York. 

Moses, Mr. Elvert R., Westminster college, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 


N 


Nadal, Mr. Thos. W., 71 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Neff, Miss Mary S., 2519 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Neff, Mr. Silas S., 238 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nelke, Miss Miriam, 2135 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Newcomb, Mr. Chas. M., University of Chattanooga, Chat- 

tanooga, Tenn. 

Newens, Mr. Adrian M., Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Cable 

Bldg., Chicago, III. | 
Nichols, Miss Carrie Edith, Chicago Junction, O. i 
Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffe, Middleton, Conn. 

Noel, Mrs. J. Florence, Lexington, Mo. 


Oo 


Obendorf, Mrs. Lenora, 95 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ostrander, Miss Emma L., 1100 M. St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Owen, Miss Grace Arlington, State Normal University, 
Normal, I1!. 
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P 


Parmalee, Miss Harriet E., 29 Strathermore, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Pearce, Miss Iva C., Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. 

Pelaske, Miss Grace, 100 Washington Terrace, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Pearson, Mr. Paul M., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Perry, Mr. Edward P., Perry School of Oratory, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Phelps, Miss Caroline Berry, Raleigh, N. C. 

Phillips, Mr. Arthur E., 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Puffer, Mrs. Priscilla C., 103 Gainsboro St., Boston, Mass. 

Purdy, Mr. Richard A., 252 W. 84th St., New York City. 


R 


Ramsdell, Miss Lelia R., Newburg, N. Y. 

Randolph, Miss Mabelle F., 1654 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Reed, Mrs. Frank A., 387 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Reed, Miss Helen Jean, 186 Oakdale Ave., Spartansburg, 
Ss. C. 

Ridgeway, Miss Katherine, 26 Park Drive, Brookline, Mass. 

Ripont, Miss Adele, 15 Allen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Risk, Mr. Hazlett J., 7-9 Market St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Rivard, Mr. Adjutor, 7 Rue Hamel, Quebec, Canada. 

Ross, Mr. J. Howlett, 508 Albert St., E. Melbourne, Victo- 
ria, Australia. 

Rummell, Mr. John, 101 Hamilton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ryan, Mr. John P., Grinnell, Iowa. 


=) 


Saunders, Mr. William H., 1407 F St., N. W., Washington, 
DC. 

Schermer, Miss Frances M., 328 N. Washington St., Her- 
kimer, N. Y. 

Schnerwind, Miss Elsa, 412 W. Sycamore Ave., Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Schonberger, Mr. E. D., Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

Scott, Mr. John R., State University, Columbia, Mo. 

Schuster, Miss Helen Merci, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O. 

Shackleton, Miss Debora E., Cleveland, O. , 

Shedd, Mrs. Louise Pitcher, 174 Maple St., Springfield, 
Mass. 
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Shoemaker, Mrs. Rachel H., Temple Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Shoemaker, Mr. C. C., Temple Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silvernail, Mr. John P., Theological Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Smith, Mr. Elmer W., Colgate University, Mamilton, N. Y. 

Smith, Mrs. Louise Humphrey, 1809 Euclid Ave., Berk- 
ley, Calif. 

Sonn, Miss Marie E., 282 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 

Southwick, Mr. Henry Lawrence, Emerson College of Or- 
atory, Boston, Mass. 

Southwick, Mrs. Jessie E., Chickering Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Spalding, Miss Alice Huntington, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Stahl, Miss Margaret, 1018 Corghan St., Fremont, O. 

Stebbins, Miss Helena, 45 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T 


Thorpe, Miss Jessie E., 1515 Sixth St., New Orleans, La. 

Tilroe, Mr. H. M., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Trueblood, Mr. Thomas C., University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Truesdell, Miss Julia L., State Normal School, River Falls, 
Wis. 

Tucker, Mrs. Anna P., 2182 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
land, Ohio. 

Turner, Mr. A. E., Wesleyan School of Expression, Uni- 
versity Place, Neb. 


Vv 


Victor, Mrs. Felix, Booneville, Mo. 
Victor, Miss Muriel M., 732 Kearney, Ave., Arlington, N. J. 


w 


Walton, Mrs. Elizabeth R., 2005 G. St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Watkins, Mr. D. E., Knox College, Galesburg, III. 

Whitmore, Mrs. Opal L., P. O. Box 452, Tucson, Ariz. 

Wickes, Mr. W. K., Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Williams, Mr. Geo. C., School of Oratory, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Williams, Mr. Hannibal A., 61 South Union St., Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. . 

Williams, Mrs. Hannibal A., 61 South Union St., Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 
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Wills, Mr. H. M., Suite G, Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 

Winans, Mr. James A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Woodward, Mr. Howard S., Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 

Workman, Mrs. Helen Chaffee, Detroit Training School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wyant, Mrs. Josephine, Millsbury, West Va. 


Y 


Young, Mrs. C. O., 5829 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


z 
Zachos, Miss M. Helena, 117 W. 58th St., New York City. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Aberndorff, Miss Leonora, 95 29th St., Brooklyn, ‘N. Y. 

Albright, Miss Cora Dykes, 3410 Mapledale Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Ashburn, Miss Bertha L., 112 W. 90th St., New York City. 

Bryan, Miss Dora, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Cecelia, Sister Mary, St. Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

DeChautal, Sister Mary, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

Deremo, Mrs. Lillian, 1669 Adare Ave., College Hill, O. 

Eckert, Miss Adah T., Maumee, O. 

Esselstyne, Miss Florence C., 66 Union Ave., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Evans, Mrs. Kenneth, Chicopee, Mass. 

Ewing, Mrs. Lillie L., Franklin, Colo. 

Falconer, Mr. Alfred, 1133 Euclid St., Washington, D. C. 

Frahm, Miss Paula, 709 E. 15th St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Giele, Miss Elsa G., 19382 E. 69th St., Cleveland, O. 

Hadley, Mrs. Chas. E., 9 Lockwood Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Haskins, Mrs. Mary E., 43 The Schmidt, Toledo, O. 

Helfrich, Miss Irene F., Swanton, O. 

Hidy, Miss Bessana, 2055 E. 90th St., Cleveland, O. 

Johnson, Mrs. H. G., The Decatur, Washington, D. C. 

Jones, Miss Mary A., 1021 Grand Ave., Toledo, O. 

Kaenz, Miss Edith, New Brighton, N. Y. 

Kerr, Mr. George W., 2025 E. 77th St., Cleveland, O.° 

Kenyon, Mr. G. Elmer, 34 Wash. St., Chicago, Tl. 

Lindsay, Winifred, 2274 HB. 87th St., Cleveland, O. 
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Mannheimer, Miss Edna, Lyric Theater Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Martin, Mrs. Nellie B., 1927 Linwood Ave., Toledo, O. 

Murray, Miss Nellie Frances, 514 Yates Ave., Youngs- 
town, 0. . 

Noble, Mrs. Helen Chaffe, Cornwall, Conn. 

Ostrander, Miss Grace, 2102 Erie St., Toledo, O. 

Pitts, Mrs. O. F., 7505 Melrose Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

Roderick, Mr. Alfred H., 403 10th St., S. E., Washington, 
D. C, 

Sapiro, Mr. Ralph Waldo, 3132 Woodland Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Thorpe, Miss Jessie E., 1515 6th St., New Orleans, La. 

Welsh, Miss Edith Elizabeth, 478 W. 159th St., New York 
City. 

Wilson, Miss Judd Worrell, 757 Cass St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisner, Miss Rowena, 1309 Seventh St., New Orleans, La. 

Wyant, Mrs. Josephine, Toledo, O. 


